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Preface 

This  book  is  written  frankly  with  the  idea  of 
amusing  people,  such  as  the  indolent  globe-trotter 
in  search  of  an  entertaining  winter  resort,  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  read  up  regular  guide-books, 
and  the  iSreside  traveller  who  wants  his  foreign 
countries  brought  to  his  arm-chair,  as  Mahomet 
wanted  the  mountain  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Queer  Things  about  Sicily  is  written  in  the 
same  vein  as  Queer  Things  about  Japan.  I 
have  taken  for  my  text  the  proverb,  "  Many  a  true 
word  is  spoken  in  jest"  1  have  tried  to  make 
merry,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  truth.  As 
those  who  read  my  words  get  to  know  their  Sicily 
better,  they  will  recognise  that  the  paradoxes  are 
not  of  my  making,  but  are  incidental  to  a  people  as 
primitive  and  topsy-turvy  as  the  Japanese. 

Misfortunes  come    as  blessings  in  disguise  to 

Sicily,  which  is  certain  to  become  as  popular  a  play- 
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jope,  when  it  ^^M 
of  tourists.  ^^M 
)unt  of  adver-  ^^M 


ground  and  sanatorium  as  any  in  Europe,  when  it 
once  succeeds  in  attracting  the  notice  of  tourists. 

The  odd  thing  is  that,  while  no  amount  of  adver- 
tising hotels,  or  hot  springs,  or  sports  clubs,  seems 
to  do  any  good,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  brigands 
all  ha\'e  their  \'alue. 

The  big  floods  and  httle  earthquakes  which 
devastated  the  south  of  Sicily  in  September  1903, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  recall  the  great  earthquake 
of  1693,  to  which  we  owe  the  deluge  of  baroque 
churches,  took  far  more  people  to  Sicily  than  either 
visit  of  the  German  Emperor ;  and  now,  when  the 
interesl;  of  the  tourist  in  these  catastrophes  showed 
signs  of  being  worked  out,  it  has  been  revived 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  mountain  at  Sutera,  and 
two  fresh  brigand  cases. 

It  would  appear  at  first  a  little  unreasonable  for 
tourists  to  be  attached  to  a  country  by  the  presence 
of  brigands,  but  it  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it 
appears.  There  are  no  brigands  in  places  where 
tourists  go,  and  if  there  were,  they  would  not  touch 
tourists.  But  it  is  splendidly  exciting,  after  dinner 
in  your  comfortable  hotel  at  Palermo  or  Taormina, 
to  sit  in  the  smoking-room  listening  to  someone 
who  understands  Itahan,  while  he  reads  out  the 
latest  rumours  about  the  captive.  You  feel  so 
daring  and  adventurous.     It  is   like  being  in   a 
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backwoods  town  in  the  days  of  Captain  Mayne 
Reid's  Sioux  and  Pawnee  Indians.  The  latest 
perfonnance  of  the  brigands  is  very  exciting.  Signor 
Vincenzo  Vella  had  quite  a  Mazeppa  experience. 


^^  Escape  from  Brigands.     Honv  a  Sidlian  got  Free 
from  his  Drunken  Captors.     (From  our 

Correspondent. ) 

"Rome,  Tuesday. — Signor  Vincenzo  Vella,  whose 
capture  by  Sicilian  brigands  I  related  last  week, 
has  managed  to  effect  his  escape.  The  story  of 
his  escape  is  a  thrilling  one.  When  kidnapped  by 
the  band,  on  September  26,  1905,  he  was  hurried 
along  the  whole  night  across  mountains  and  valleys, 
till,  overcome  with  hunger  and  weariness,  he  could 
proceed  no  further.  The  brigands  conveyed  him 
to  a  grotto,  where  he  was  kept  a  couple  of  days 
without  food.  Then,  at  dead  of  night,  the  band 
traversed  another  wild  tract  of  country,  hid  him  in 
a  tiny  cavern,  and  there  fed  him  on  dry  bread  and 
tomatoes. 

"  The  journey  was  again  resumed,  but  on  arriving 
in  sight  of  still  another  cave,  which  was  very 
difficult  of  access,  and  where  a  fresh  halt  was  to  be 
made,  Vella  rebelled,  exclaiming,  '  Kill  me  if  you 
like,  but  1  won't  enter  in  there.'     The  brigands, 
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who  were  meanwhile  planning  to  get  a  ransonii 
stole  a  mule,  to  which  they  bound  Vella,  finally 
secluding  him  in  a  lonely  dwelling  two  miles  from 
a  village  called  Albano,  in  the  Cianciana  district. 
After  a  week's  captivity  there,  \'^ella,  thanks  to  a 
defective  lock,  was  able  to  Hee  while  the  brigands 
were  overcome  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Though  he 
injured  himself  in  leaping  some  rugged  rocks  in  his 
precipitous  flight,  Vella  limped  to  Albano,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  was  thence  driven  to 
Cianciana.  where  he  told  his  story  to  a  captain  of 
Royal  Carabinieri." 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  before 
that  a  little  boy  was  briganded  in  the  district 
through  which  we  drove  last  April  with  an  escort 
of  carabinieri  between  Girgenti  and  Sciacca.  That 
time  the  brigands  lost  their  prize  by  tender-hearted- 
ness instead  of  drink. 

"  I'^our  Brigands  of  Sidly.     The  Story  of  a 
Victim's  Escape.     (From  our  own  Correspondent) 

"Rome,  Monday. — Once  again  the  companion 
of  man  has  proved  his  faithfulness  and  cleverness, 
saving,  if  not  liis  masters  life,  a  large  part  of  his 
fortune.     The  other  day,  four  men  in  the  country 
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near  Girgenti,  Sicily,  gained  entrance  to  a  house  by 
representing  themselves  as  having  been  shooting 
aU  day  and  consequently  being  very  thirsty.  Once 
inside,  they  produced  their  revolvers,  and  confront- 
ing the  sole  occupants,  who  happened  to  be  two 
young  brothers,  they  tied  one  to  a  chair  and  took 
the  other  prisoner,  leaving  a  letter  on  the  table 
demanding  40,000  francs  for  the  return  of  the  boy. 
They  took  him  to  a  cave  in  the  hiUs,  and,  guarding 
the  entrance,  soon  made  as  merry  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

^'  Meanwhile  the  boy  became  aware  that  his  pet 
dog,  who  had  been  allowed  to  accompany  him,  was 
busy  digging  a  hole,  as  he  thought ;  but  soon  day- 
light was  to  be  seen,  and  he  understood  that  that 
was  a  way  out  The  faithful  little  animal  worked 
on  for  some  hours,  by  which  time  there  was  a  hole 
big  enough  for  his  master  to  push  through.  The 
brigands  were  blissMly  ignorant,  and  only  woke  to 
the  true  position  of  affairs  when  they  were  con- 
fronted by  the  carabineers  and  their  late  victims, 
and  even  yet  in  prison  they  are  wondering  how 
that  boy  got  out."— Pa//  MaJly  July  27,  1905. 

Sutera,  of  which  a  picture  is  given  in  my  Sicily : 

the    New    WirUer    Resort^  brought    out    by    Mr 

Methuen  this  year,  is  an  extraordinary  place ;  and 
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it  is  not  the  town,  picturesque  as  it  is,  clustering 
round  the  mighty  truncated  sugar-loaf  of  Monte  S, 
Paoliuo,  which  is  so  interesting,  but  the  mountain 
itself.  The  old  town  of  Suter — a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Soter,  a  saviour-— stood,  where  the  castle 
stands  to-day,  on  the  top  of  those  tremendous 
precipices,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
safest  and  most  impregnable  strongliold  in  the  island. 
It  was  the  Arabs  who  called  it  Suter.  It  had  be- 
come so  undermined  a  few  months  ago  that  it  came 
down  like  an  avalanche  on  the  top  of  the  present 
town.  The  curious  and  adventurous  might  be  able 
to  see  brigands,  as  well  as  Nature's  latest  exploit, 
at  Sutera,  because  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  brigandy 
districts  in  Sicily.  Those  who  prefer  absolute 
security  and  a  distant  and  enchanting  view  can 
get  it  in  the  train  as  they  journey  from  Palermo 
to  Girgenti.  And  they  can  see  the  marvels  and 
luridly  painted  horrors  of  Sicilian  sulphur  mines 
at  the  same  time.  What  the  prosperous  Sicilian 
sulphur  mine  of  to-day  is  really  hke  the  reader 
can  learn  from  Miss  Lorimer's  chapter  on  the  great 
sulphur  mine  at  Serradifalco.  Neither  she  nor 
I  can  give  any  personal  experiences  of  the 
brigands  or  the  Mafia,  because  foreign  visitors 
never  see  anything  of  them.  But  in  the  chapter 
on  "  Country  Sights  in  Sicily  "  I  have  described  1 
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elaborate  precautions  taken  for  our  security  on  our 
hundred  miles'  drive  from  Girgenti  to  Selinunte, 
and  Miss  Lorimer  alludes  to  it  in  her  chapter  on 
Plana  del  Greci. 

From  the  foregoing  badinage  the  reader  will 
gather  the  real  gist — ^that  Sicily  has  not  been 
reduced  with  a  jack-plane  to  the  dead  level  of 
civilisation.  It  still  has  what  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon  called  its  ''  adventures  by  flood  and  field." 
In  the  following  pages  there  are  many  glimpses  of 
boats  like  antique  galleys  with  lateen  sails ;  of  great 
religious  processions  winding  through  the  streets, 
with  pikemen  and  torches  and  noblemen's  retainers 
in  the  liveries  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  of  hermits ;  of 
goatherds  in  skins  playing  on  the  pipes  of  Theocritus ; 
of  villagers  wearing  the  Albanian  dress  worn  by 
their  ancestors  when  they  fled  from  the  Turk  after 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople  four  hundred  years  ago ; 
of  countrymen  tilling  the  land  with  methods 
described  by  Virgil. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  life  and  surroundings  of 
the  Classics  and  the  Middle  Ages,  go  to  Sicily.  It 
is  so  easy.  You  can  go  out  and  look  at  them 
while  the  sun  is  shining,  giving  summer  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  return  for  your  meals  and 
your  sleep  to  hotels  where  you  can  get  your  own 

style  of  comfort     If  you  are  rich  and  exacting, 

•  •  • 
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you  can  have  first-class  hotel  accommodation,  ac- 
cording to  Continental  ideas,  in  the  Hotel  Igiea, 
or  Hotel  de  France,  or  Hotel  des  Palmes  in 
Palermo ;  the  Hotel  Gran  liretagne  at  Catania ;  the 
Villa  Politi  at  Syracuse ;  the  Hotel  des  Temples 
at  Girgenti ;  the  Hotel  San  Domenico,  Hotel 
Tinieo,  and  Hotel  Castellamare  at  Taormina. 
If  you  are  less  well-off  and  more  intelligent,  you 
can  get  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  country  in  many  hotels  in  many  places, 
as  soon  as  you  realise  that  bedrooms  in  such  hotels 
always  look  like  bams ;  and  that  it  is  better  when 
they  do,  because  it  keeps  them  clean  ;  and  that  the 
servants,  other  than  waiters,  usually  look  like 
tramps,  though  they  are  mostly  relations  of  the 
landlords. 

In  other  respects  English  travellers  in  Sicily  are 
very  well  looked  after.  Mrs  Von  PernuU  has  in 
the  Flora  tea-rooms,  the  old  Palazzo  Cuccia,  which 
was  in  yet  earlier  times  an  aimexe  of  the  Royal 
Palace,  the  handsomest  and  most  stately  tea-rooms 
in  the  world.  Here  the  traveller  can  see  the  splen- 
did salons  of  a  great  Sicilian  noble,  more  the  resort 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Sicilian  aristocracy  at 
five  o'clock  nowadays  tiian  it  was  even  in  its  palace 
days,  and  looking  full  on  the  splendid  Saracenic 
cathedral.      Mrs   Leader   Williams,  who  has   the 
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English  tea-room  and  an  excellent  English  lending 
library  in  the  Piazza  Marina  at  Palermo,  devotes 
her  principal  attention  to  giving  Taormina  its 
rendezvous  in  luxurious  tea-rooms.  Palermo  has 
also  excellent  Caftisch  caf^s  ;  and  the  hotels  hke 
the  Villa  Igiea  at  Palermo  and  S.  Domemco  at 
Taormina  serve  the  general  public  with  tea  at 
a  reasonable  tariff  in  their  gardens. 

Nor  is  Sicily  badly  off  for  booksellers.  Alberto 
Reber,  of  the  Corso  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza 
Bologni  at  Palermo,  has  one  of  the  very  best 
booksellers'  shops  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  spealcs  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
etpiaUy  well ;  while  G.  Principato,  of  Messina  and 
Taonnina,  stocks  all  English  books  which  refer 
to  Sicily,  and  keeps  many  other  English  books. 

Sicily  has  photographers  of  the  same  rank    as 
the  great    Roman    and    Florentine   photographers 
in  Crupi  of  Taormina  and  Incorpora  of  Palermo, 
while    many    uncommon    and    tastefully   selected    , 
subjects   have    been    photographed    by    Signor   G.     I 
Marziani,    son    of    the    proprietor    of    the    Hotels  l- 
Victoria,  Taormina,  the  most  popular  of  all  the   '  | 
cheap  hotels  in  the  island. 

In  a  year  or  so  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
Belvedere,  at  Girgenti.  which  has  always  been 
our  Iiotel   there,  will    have  a    hotel    of  the  order 
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of  the  Villa  Igiea  on  the  commanding  rock  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  where  the  road  goes  down  to 
the  temples;  and  Girgenti  will  have  its  pensions  like 
Taorniina  and  Syracuse.  Girgenti  has  one  special 
interest  for  tourists.  The  brothers  Caltagirone 
are  allowed  by  the  autliorities  to  fossick  among 
the  tombs  for  antiquities  on  certain  conditions,  and 
find  great  quantities  of  them  (many  Carthaginian), 
which  they  sell  at  moderate  prices  at  the  temples 
and  at  a  shop  newly  opened  at  No.  7  Via  Atenea, 
the  main  street.  There  is  nowhere  where  you  can 
buy  genuine  terra-cotta  vases  and  statuettes  so 
cheaply  and  easily  as  at  Girgenti.  There  are 
other  curio-shops  in  the  town ;  and  curio-shops 
aboimd  at  Taormina  and  Palermo ;  while  the 
best  of  all  are  to  be  found,  though  they  are 
not  so  well  known  to  strangers,  at  Catania.  It 
is  no  longer  easy  to  achieve  great  bargains  in 
lace  and  antique  peasants'  jewellery,  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago ;  but  at  the  German  shop  in  the 
Palazzo  Corvaja  at  Taormina  the  prices  are  not 
outrageous.  Lace  is  the  article  in  which  foreigners 
get  most  overcharged  ;  and  though  beautiful  imita- 
tions of  the  peasant  jewellery  are  often  sold  to  the 
unsuspecting  foreigner  at  outrageous  prices,  antique 
coins  and  terra-cottas  are  often  sold  at  smaller  prices 
than  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  for  imitations. 
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As  regards  hotel  prices,  I  may  say  that  those 
who  are  prepared  to  rough  it  a  little  need  not 
pay  on  the  average  more  than  seven  or  eight  francs 
a  day,  including  wine.  There  are  many  places 
where  they  do  not  have  to  pay  more  than  six 
fruncs  a  day,  all  included,  and  artists  get  it  down 
to  four  francs  sometimes.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  single  person  could  spend  a  year  in 
Sicilian  hotels  for  a  hundred  pounds  or  less. 

If  the  traveller  finds  Sicilian  railways  slow,  he 
must  remember  that  trains  have  to  call  at  every 
station  and  consider  the  omnibus  traffic  in  order 
to  make  the  railways  pay.  He  must  remember 
also  that  the  directors  of  the  railway  are  able 
archaeologists,  most  anxious  for  foreigners  to  see 
the  great  classical  and  mediaeval  remains  of  the 
country ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  railways  are  the 
great  civilisers  in  Sicily — ^that  where  they  go 
brigandage  and  highway  robbery  cease  to  exist. 
The  directors  of  the  Sicilian  railways  are  among 
the  most  public-spirited  men  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  They  have  spent  their  money  with 
English  and  American  enterprise  in  opening  up 
the  island  and  making  its  beauties  known. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ask  my  Sicilian  friends 
not  to  be  hurt  by  the  Ught  tone  which  I  have 
adopted  in  writing  this  book.     They  are  perfectly 
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aware  of  my  feelings  for  their  country^ — how  I 
like  to  bury  myself  in  it  month  after  month, 
revelling  in  its  romantic  memories,  its  glorious 
ruins,  its  incomparable  associations,  and  its  unspoiled 
primitiveness.  But  I  was  asked  by  my  publishers 
in  this  book  to  present  Sicily,  not  as  it  strikes  me, 
but  as  it  would  strike  the  ordinary  English  tourist 
who  travels  to  be  amused.  My  brief  was  to  bring 
out  as  much  as  possible  the  amusing  and  pecuUar 
sides  of  Sicily — in  other  words,  to  write  "  Queer 
Things  about  Sicily." 

Miss  Lorimer,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
such  restrictions,  has  brought  out  the  tender  and 
romantic  side  in  the  vein  for  which  everyone  wiU 
look  from  the  authoress  of  that  delightful  book, 
By  the  Wafers  of  Sicily,  and  "Japan  from  a 
Woman's  Point  of  View  "  in  Moj'c  Queer  Things 
about  Japan. 

I  wish  I  had  been  at  liberty  to  write  the  whole 
book  in  the  vein  of  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Spell 
of  Sicily,"  for  to  me  Sicily  is  always  the  land  of 
the  gods.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  visit  Delos 
or  Delphi,  who  can  climb  Mount  Olympus  or 
wander  through  a  vale  of  Thessaly.  Country  Greece 
is  still  so  chary  of  comforts  for  the  traveller.  But 
you  can  see,  in  a  carriage  drive  from  Syracuse,  the 
copper-blue  Fountain  of  Cyane  where  the  girdle  of 
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Proserpine  floated  on  the  waters  to  show  the  spot 
through  which  she  had  sunk  to  the  nether  world. 
And'  right  in  the  town  of  Syracuse  you  can  see 
the  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  where  the  nymph  told 
the  bereaved  Ceres  that  as  she  passed  Hades  on 
her  passage  under  the  earth  fix>m  Greece  to  Sicily 
she  had  seen  the  lost  Proserpine,  '^sad  indeed, 
and  showing  some  trace  of  fear,  yet  queening  it 
proudly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness." 

And  the  simple  Japanese,  whose  faith  has  moved 
mountains,  would  find  it  easy  to  believe  that 
Vulcan  is  still  forging  his  thunderbolts  in  the 
furnaces  of  Etna;  that  monstrous  beings,  like 
Polyphemus,  have  their  lair  in  the  wild  caverns 
between  Etna  and  the  sea,  sown  with  the  rocks 
of  the  Cyclops ;  and  that  Sicily's  many  earthquakes 
are  due  to  the  convulsions  of  the  giant  Typhceus, 
who  lies  stretched  out  under  the  whole  island, 
with  his  right  hand  reaching  to  the  Pharos  of 
Messina,  and  his  left  leg  to  Marsala's  Cape  of 
Lilybseum,  and  the  mighty  mass  of  Etna  on  his 
head  striving  to  keep  down  his  flaming  breath. 

It  is  mythology  which  makes  our  fairylands, 
whether  we  be  old  or  young. 

DOUGLAS  SLADEN. 

1  Marine  Terrace^ 

Tenby^  October  1905. 
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BOOK  I 

SICILY  FROM  A  MAN'S  POINT 

OF  VIEW 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN 


CHAPTER  I 

WHY   GO   TO   SICILY? — PART   I 

"  Why  do  you  go  to  Sicily  every  year  ?  "  I  asked  a 
friend  whom  I  do  not  suspect  of  a  single  cultivated 
taste. 

**  Because  Japan  is  so  far ;  and  the  Sicilians 
are  the  Japs  of  Europe." 

I  stared  at  him. 

"  Oh,  not  for  ironclads  or  constitutions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  because  they  understand 
how  to  be  poor." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  anybody  wanted  to  be  poor," 
I  said. 

"  Nobody  does,"  he  answered.  "  But  more  than 
half  the  world's  obliged  to.  To  be  poor  without 
losing  your  self-respect  and  sense  of  enjoyment 
is  a  fine  art.  The  Sicilians  have  this,  like  the 
Japanese,  and  they  have  sunshine.  The  one  may 
depend  on  the  other.  There  is  something  very  low 
about  cold." 

It  was  fine  to  hear  Witheridge  talking  like  a 
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book,  but  I  wished  to  puU  him  down  to  facts. 
"  What  do  you  do  in  Sicily  ? " 

"  Sit  in  the  sun  until  it's  warm  enough  to  sit  in 
the  shade,  and  watch  the  people.  It's  just  like 
watching  Japs.  They  don't  do  anything  like 
we  do  it,  because  their  instinct  has  taught  them 
a  simpler  way." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  a  little  sight-seeing  ?  "  I  asked 
maliciously. 

"  One  can't  help  it,  my  dear  chap.  You  don't 
go  to  Sicily  to  sit  like  parrots  in  a  zoo.  all  in 
separate  cages ;  and  if  you  haven't  any  ideas  to 
inflict  on  other  people,  they  inflict  their  ideas  on 
you.  My  natural  impulse  is  to  go  on  watching 
one  woman  with  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head  the 
whole  way  from  the  fountain  to  her  house,  to  see 
if  she'll  spill  any.  If  the  jar  came  down,  I  should 
feel  like  an  astronomer  who  had  found  a  new  star. 
A  mother  taking  insects  out  of  her  daughter's  hair 
with  a  tooth-comb  may  not  be  a  pleasant  sight,  but 
it's  exciting  enough  to  watch,  though  the  girl  sees 
nothing  in  it — she  isn't  even  ashamed." 

1  saw  what  he  meant.  He  was  satisfied  with 
the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.  But  he  liked  tacking 
himself  on  to  nice  women  :  and  most  people  come 
to  Sicily  to  do  something  more  than  sit  in  a 
balcony  and  smoke  and  see  what  they  can  without 
moving  off  their  chairs. 

"  Americans  are  beastly  energetic,"  he  remarked. 
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*'  They  make  a  list  of  first-class  sights  before  they 
come,  and  they  aren't  satisfied  if  they  haven't 
clapped  eyes  on  every  one  of  them,  if  it's  only 
through  a  telescope." 

"  Do  you  always  go  about  with  Americans  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  Americans  are  the  only  girls  in 
Sicily." 

"  How  about  the  English  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  isn't  the  same.  They  either  come 
with  their  menkind.  and  are  always  on  duty ;  or 
because  they  are  fond  of  the  beastly  old  things- 
artists,  or  authors,  or  something.  But  the  ordinary, 
natural,  tea-fighting,  fond-of-dancing  American  girl 
goes  all  round  Europe  as  your  aunt  goes  to  the 
Academy,  because  it's  the  thing  to  do  ;  and  when 
she  is  here,  she  pleases  herself,  not  her  relations. 
There's  a  better  class  still  who  go  there  because 
Sadie  So-and-so  went  there  last  year  and  had  a 
good  time.  You  don't  have  to  see  anything  with 
them  except  catacombs  and  the  theatre  at  Taor- 
luina.  They  always  ask  if  there  are  any  tea-rooms 
when  they  get  to  a  place." 

"  Are  there  many  of  this  best  sort  of  people  ? " 
1  asked. 

"Not  many,"  he  confessed,  with  a  note  of  sad- 
ness ;  "  and  they're  awfully  apt  to  go  off  colour 
when  they  meet  other  Americans.  I've  known 
some  who  began  splendidly,  and  ended  with  going 
twice  to   one    museum.       Curio-shops    are    their 
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saving.  If  you  start  a  girl  buying  lace,  and  are 
valuable  to  her  in  making  bargains,  you  can  be 
with  her  e\'ery  minute  of  the  day  till  her  steamer 
leaves  Sicily." 

"  Have  you  been  obliged  to  see  much?"  I  asked. 

"  My  dear  chap,  1  could  write  a  guide-book,  if  I 
wasn't  afraid  of  its  demoralising  me  and  making 
me  like  the  rest.  I've  seen  more  than  forty  Greek 
temples,  counting  fangs," 

"  What  ? " 

"The  thmgs  dentists  pull  out.  The  roots  of 
teeth  they  use  for  toothaches — ^" 

"  You  need  not  explain." 

"  Thirteen  theatres  and  amphitheatres  —  I 
couldn't  say  which  were  Roman  and  which  were 
Greek. ^all  the  ten  buildings  in  Sicily  that  have 
I  mosaics,  the  four  Emirs'  palaces,  the  three  churches 
that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  mosques— let 
me  count  up  how  many  Norman  buildings  at 
Palermo — I  think  it's  fifteen " 

"  Stop,  stop !  " 

"  And  a  nice  assortment  of  miscellaneous  things 
like  the  dried  coi-pses — a  whole  congregation  of 
them— standing  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Cappuc- 
cini,  and  catacombs  three  miles  long,  and  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius,  and  palin-gardens " 

"  I  should  think  you  had  seen  everything  in 
Sicily." 

"  Oh  no,  I  haven 't^those  are  just  the  things 
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you  can't  help  seeing.  They  are  down  in  the 
Americans'  catalogues." 

"  Well,  what  else  is  there  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  you're  not  careful  of  your 
company,  Sicily  is  a  most  unsafe  place.  Even  in 
Palenno  you  run  the  risk  of  having  to  look  at 
catacombs  and  bits  of  mosaic  pavements,  though  the 
principal  trouble  there  is  Gothic  fragments.  But 
in  other  places,  if  the  people  you  are  with  are  bitten 
badly,  they  will  keep  you  for  a  week,  or  even  a 
month,  hard  at  it,  tramping  out  to  fields  ftill  of 
sharp  stones  examining  job-lots  of  Roman  concrete 
and  those  blessed  tombs.  Vou  don't  know  what  a 
country  this  is  for  tombs.  1  believe  there  is  more 
accommodation  for  the  dead  than  there  is  for  the 
li\Tng.  There  is  no  real  check  on  tombs  when 
people  start  cutting  them  out  of  the  rocks  instead 
of  building  them  Uke  Christians.  There  are 
regular  underground  cities  at  Syracuse  and  Mar- 
sala, and  most  other  places,  I  expect,  which  go 
back  to  the  times  of  the  Romans." 

As  Witheridge  was  getting  out  of  temper  over 
all  the  things  he  had  been  obliged  to  see  in  Sicily, 
I  switched  him  off.  *'  Why  do  you  go  there  if  it's 
such  a  bore  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  such  a  ripping  place.  You  go 
down  there  when  the  weather  braces  itself  up  to 
do  its  worst  in  England,  and  instead  of  fogs, 
frosts,  wet,  winds,  darkness " 
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"  And  all  uncharitableness — —-" 

He  missed  my  allusion,  or  dismissed  it  as  un- 
worthy of  attention. 

"  You  find  a  second  summer.  Fancy,  old 
chap,  on  a  February  morning  turning  out  in  a 
Panama  and  flannels  to  take  your  after-breakfast 
cigarette  in  a  garden  like  the  Villa  Politi !  The 
roses  and  the  stocks  and  nasturtiums  and  ger- 
aniums and  narcissuses,  and — what  you  call  those 
things  ? — irises,  are  all  blooming  for  all  they're  worth ; 
and  the  wliole  place  reeks  with  almond  blossom 
and  lavender ;  and  the  lizards  are  pressing  their 
stomaclis  against  the  walls  in  pure  content,  or 
pegging  into  violet-beds  so  full  of  flowers  that  you 
can't  see  a  leaf  Inhere  probably  won't  be  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  it  may  get  so  hot  that  you  take 
shelter  under  an  olive-tree." 

"That's  good  enough,"  I  said. 

"  It  would  be  good  enough  if  you  were  all  by 
yourself  in  lodgings ;  but  you  ain't— you're  in  a 
comfortable  sort  of  hotel  where  the  servants  have 
tricks  as  amusing  as  the  boys  at  a  Jap  hotel,  and 
there  are  lots  of  nice,  irresponsible  people  to  kill 
time  with  you ;  and  it  costs  so  joUy  little  when 
you've  got  there," 

This  was  my  temptation  to  Sicily.  I  took  a 
steamer  down  from  Genoa  one  January  morning. 
Before  I  left  it,  three  months  later,  I  knew  why 
Witheridge  desired  nothing  better  than  to  sit  in 
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a  balcony  and  watch  poor  Sicily  perfonning  its 
common  round  and  trivial  task.  Poverty  means 
picturesqueness,  not  misery,  in  Sicily  ;  and  though 
their  stomachs  are  lighter  than  their  hearts,  every 
Sicilian  knows  that  he  has  compensations.  How- 
ever little  he  has  to  eat.  he  is  not  starving  with 
cold  :  and  when  a  man  is  out  of  work,  he  takes  a 
holiday  instead  of  worrying  about  it. 

You  can  see  a  man,  who  has  neither  work  nor 
money,  in  the  Macqueda  at  Palermo,  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  rich  loafer,  and  feasting  his 
eyes,  which  costs  nothing,  on  the  stream  of  the 
passeggiata  as  it  roUs  by.  His  happiness  is  com- 
plete if  someone  throws  away  a  cigarette  before 
it  is  finished.  Any  well-off  person  ^vill  oblige  him 
with  a  match.  The  goodness  of  the  Sicilian  to  the 
poor  and  his  confidence  in  them  are  amazing.  He 
never  refuses  a  beggar,  and  he  employs  a  loafer  as 
readily  as  a  district  messenger,  even  where  a  great 
many  francs  are  concerned.  I  have  seen  Madame 
Pohti  commission  a  chance  cabman  who  came  to 
the  Villa  to  send  two  hundred  francs  by  telegram 
to  Milan,  because  she  was  short  of  butter.  "  Do 
you  know  that  man  well  ? "  I  asked,  for  he  looked 
an  awful  tramp.  "  No,  my  dear  sir — I  do  not  even 
know  his  name ;  but  it  will  be  all  right."  And 
it  was. 

Since  then  I  have  been  to  Sicily  many  times, 
and  each  time  I  go  I  agree  with  Witheridge  that 
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it  would  be  worth  it  if  you  just  sat  on  your 
balcony  and  smoked  and  watched  the  common 
round  of  Sicilian  daily  life.  IJut  other  people, 
who  travel  on  the  same  pruiciple  as  they  go  to 
the  theatre  or  to  see  the  animals  feed  at  the 
Zoo,  will  want  to  know  the  hig  "  Queer  Things 
about  Sicily." 

The  thing  the  tourist  wants  to  know  most  about 
the  Queer  Things  in  Sicily  is.  what  are  tlie  "  Queer 
Things  "  which  he  is  going  to  see  in  each  of  the 
places  he  is  likely  to  go  to,  and  what  are  the  Queer 
Things  which  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  to  see, 
and  to  go  to  places  where  he  can  see  them.  If  he 
wants  to  see  a  battue  of  tunny-fish,  he  must  stay  as 
late  as  May,  but  he  need  not  go  far  from  Palermo. 
If  he  wants  to  see  a  sulphur  mine,  he  will  have  to 
go  right  into  the  interior  and  take  care  not  to  go 
on  afesta  day.  The  sulphur  miners  take  more  or 
less  holiday  on  180  days  in  the  year.  If  he  wants 
to  see  a  first-class  religious  procession,  he  will  find 
Saint  Agatha  at  Catania  the  most  accommodating, 
because  her  great  day,  the  5th  of  February,  comes 
right  into  the  tourists"  season,  and  Saint  Lucy  and 
Saint  Rosalia  have  their  days  when  the  tourist  prefers 
to  be  at  Ranelagh  or  Hurhngham.  If  he  wants 
to  see  first-class  Greek  temples,  which  have  not 
taken  another  situation,  like  the  temple  embraced 
by  the  cathedral  at  Syracuse,  he  must  go  to 
Girgenti    or    Segesta.      For    Greek  and   Itoman 
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^tpfty  Mt  Syrmcast  and  Tj 
_  ar  cbIt  to 
fint-dis  mosncs  are  st 
juid  Ccfido.  If  he  is  in 
win  nerer  wmt  to  leave  T;a 
is  equalled  fay  the  hoHnrw  of  its 
ooloois.  If  he  is  gobig  to  set  ap  a  siiop  in  rrraliy 
to  LabertT.  he  wiD  faor  his  emios  and  laces  at 
Catania,  the  oohr  place  where  he  can  bar  them 
faj  the  grass^     If  be  is  cnlr  bimng  curios  m  the 


desnhoiy  way  lusfMied  far  his  mooey  hmuing  a 
hole  in  his  pocket,  Taormina  and  Girgcnti  and 
the  shops  near  the  cathednl  in  Paknno  wiD  be 
sufficient  to  relieve  him  of  his  nimble  6ancsw  If 
he  has  a  taste  for  adicntures,  he  wiD  find  the  best 
fiMce  tar  testing  his  sidll  with  the  rcvdtver  bei^ccn 
Girgenti  and  Sciaoca.  For  ndns  he  must  go  to 
Sdinunte:  for  excarations.  to  the  Piazza  Alttoria 
in  Palermo.  He  can  bare  catacombs  br  the 
mile  at  Syracuse,  and  if  he  likes  them  furnished 
with  preserred  corpses,  he  can  do  better  at  the 
C^ipuccini  at  Paknno  than  at  any  jibce  in 
Eurc^ie. 

That's  one  side  of  the  question.  ~  What  must 
jTOu  see  befoie  you  can  say  that  you  hare  seen 
Sicily  I  ** — the  other  side  is  what  you  ought  to  see 
in  each  place  befoie  you  can  say  that  you  have 
seen  it.  Palermo,  fix*  instan<y,  or  Taormina  or 
Syracuse  or  Girgenti — these  are  the  four  comers 
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of  Sicily.  If  you  go  to  Sicily  without  seeing  them, 
people  say  "  Oh ! "  and  if  you  see  anything  else 
they  shrug  their  shoulders. 

What  are  the  points  about  Palermo  ?  Palenno 
is  a  capital  where  cabs  cost  fivepence  for  any  drive 
within  the  city  walls  and  any  number  of  persons. 
It  has  the  biggest  opera-house  in  the  world,  bigger 
than  the  next  biggest  by  exactly  a  yard  each  way. 
It  has  the  most  beautiful  chapel  in  existence,  and 
the  best  and  most  humorous  mosaics.  It  has  a 
few  wonderful  palaces  and  churches  which  are  not 
Arabic,  though  they  look  Hke  it.  and  many  wonder- 
ful churches  and  palaces  which  are  Norman,  though 
they  don't  look  like  it.  It  has  hardly  any  gardens, 
but  those  which  it  has  are  among  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  has  also  in  the  Flora  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  tea-rooms.  It  has  few  entertainments, 
but  its  balls  are  royal  in  their  grandeur.  It  is  a 
city  which  has  always  been  about  the  same  size 
since  the  time  of  the  Normans.  It  was  the  largest 
and  richest  city  in  the  world  then ;  but  they  do 
things  on  a  bigger  scale  nowadays,  and  it  has  only 
two  streets  with  what  we  should  call  shops  in  them. 
SiciUan  shops  need  a  chapter  to  themselves. 
Palemio  Society  is  exclusively  occupied  with  lawn- 
tennis  and  gambling.  Foreigners  go  there  for 
various  reasons,  mainly  with  ideas  of  sunshine 
and  pahn-trees ;  with  these  some  combine  the 
Hotel  Igiea,  with  its  fine  gardens  and  fine  bills 
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and  fine  people,  and  others  a  little  mild  sight- 
seeing or  curio-buying.  Both  sorts  play  bridge 
and  hope  for  a  few  social  distractions. 

There  are  others — unworldly  wTetches,  unfit  to 
consort  with  persons  of  quality — who  go  for  merely 
antiquarian  reasons,  and  found  Palermo  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  cities  even  before  a  miniature 
Pompeii  was  laid  bare  in  the  Piazza  in  front  of 
its  palace. 

Palermo  has  chapters  of  its  own  in  the  history 
of  art — an  architectural  chapter  and  a  chapter  of 
mosaics.  It  was  at  Palermo  that  "  Norman  "  got  its 
new  meaning.  The  men  of  the  Conqueror  built 
grimly  and  majestically  under  the  grim  skies  of 
Nomiaiidy  and  England,  to  hold  grim  rebels  in 
awe.  In  Sicily,  after  the  fall  of  the  Saracen 
fortresses,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  pi-epared  to  lie 
down  together  in  the  land  that  was  a  garden  of 
Eden  alike  to  the  frozen  North  and  burning  Africa. 
The  Norman  princes,  secure  from  all  invasion 
in  their  island,  became  pleasure-loving  as  Arab 
emirs.  Grace  was  their  motto  in  building,  gener-  [  [ 
osity  in  ruling.  Arab  and  Byzantine  might  live 
their  own  lives.  They  turned  to  the  men  of  the 
land  for  art.  The  light  cupola,  the  delicate  pointed 
arch  of  the  Arab,  the  mosaic  and  the  marble  panel 
of  the  Byzantine  took  the  place  of  the  monstrous 
pier,  the  strong  round  arch  of  the  English  Norman. 
In    Palermo,  and    Palermo  only,  can  you  see  the  ;i 
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exquisite  temples  of  the  strenuous  Norman  yielding 
to  the  spell  of  the  lotus. 

If  anything  can  be  called  perfect,  it  is  the  interior 
of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Palermo.  The  arches  and 
roof  have  the  grace  of  East  and  West :  the  marbles 
are  as  many-hued  and  mellow  as  the  rainbow.  The 
mosaics,  seven  hundred  years  old.  wliich  tell  the 
stories  of  both  Testaments,  liave  the  simplicity  and 
humanity  of  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  not  a 
little  humour.     Its  exterior  you  cannot  see. 

A  stone's-throw  from  the  chapel  on  one  side  is 
King  Roger's  throne-room,  with  walls  of  Hashing 
marbles  and  vaults  inlaid  with  hunting  scenes  in 
golden  mosaics,  the  oldest  of  imdesolated  living- 
rooms  with  the  human  touch  still  left  in  it  which 
has  perished  from  our  old  castles. 

A  stone's-throw  on  the  other  is  the  church  of  the 
Eremiti — a  relic  of  Hermes,  not  hermits — whose 
five  red  Saracen  domes  and  cubic  form  bespeak  the 
mosque  rather  than  the  house  of  Christ.  "  Well 
left  alone  I "  is  the  devout  exclamation  of  thanks 
from  every  pilgrim  of  art  when  he  beholds  this 
gem  of  Arabic  taste  left  swept  but  ungarnished 
to  tell  its  own  tale,  mounting  guard  over  mysterious 
Norman  vaults,  and  a  cloister  of  haunting  l>eauty, 
limned  by  a  hundred  painters.  Another  church  he 
could  have  sworn  to  be  a  mosque  is  S.  Cataldo,  at  i 
the  gate  of  the  Martorana,  famed  for  its  mosaics.  , 
Some  would  find  a  mosque  too  in  that  beautiful 
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gate    of   the   Temple,    the    south    porch    of   the 
cathedral,   whose  golden   stones   were  carved    by 
Arabic  chisels.     Saint  John  of  the  Lepers  and  Saint  f ' 
Cristina  the  Old,  and  the  chapels  of  the  Zisa,  the 
Favara,  and  Mimnemo,  are  tell-tale  too  of  pagans 
building   for    Christians,     A  marquis  lives  in  the 
Zisa  built  for  William  the  Bad ;  a  battery  of  artil-    ; 
lery  lives  in  the  Cuba  built  for  Wilham  the  Good 
— both   palaces   so   Arabic  that   tradition,   if  not 
history,  assigns  them  to  the  last  Emirs  of  Palermo. 
The    great    hall    of   the    Zisa,    with    its    marble- 
panelled  walls    and    mosaiced    fountain    sending  a 
channelled  stream  across  the  floor,  might  belong  to 
Granada  or  Tunis,  if  its  arabesque  vaults  had  been  |\ 
filled  with  fretted  stucco. 

Long  after  the  Norman  princes  had  passed  from 
the  land,  the  Arabo-Norman  architecture  stamped 
its  impress  on  the  Gothic  of  the  Sicilian.  Palermo 
is  fiill  of  such  remains,  as  in  the  vast  old  palace  ,■ 
of  the  Chiaramonti  and  the  adjoining  church  of  ( l 
Saint  Anthony  the  Abbot.  In  that  palace  is  the 
rival  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  the  roof  painted  with 
all  the  life  of  fourteenth-centuTy  society  in  foot-high 
6gures  along  its  rafters. 

The  city  has  one  Renaissance  building  of  unfor-  ,  | 
gettable grace,  S.  Maria  della  Catena;  but  the  later    I 
churches  arc.  except  for  the  sculptures  of  Serpotta, 
only  of  interest  for  the  richness  of  their  marbles. 
Vou    find  altars  of  lapis-lazuli  and  ormolu  worth 
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thousands  of  pounds,  and  tlie  walls  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  patchwork,  including  stones  so 
precious  as  jasper  and  agates,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  galantine  or  brawn.  A  good  many  are 
redeemed  by  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  Serpotta. 
the  finest  artist  who  ever  worked  in  stucco.  The 
public  gardens  of  Palermo  are  too  small  to  be  of 
much  interest.  Their  palms  are  magnificent,  and 
that  climate,  with  plenty  of  water,  works  wonders 
with  hot-country  flowers  like  bougainvilleas.  No 
one  is  hkely  to  forget  the  giant  bamboos  of  the 
Orto  Botanico.  Private  gardens  deserve  a  book  to 
themselves.  The  three  \Vhitaker  gardens  of  the 
'  Villa  Sofia,  Malfitano,  and  Sperlinga  are  covetable 
j  paradises  of  English  creators — rare  palms  in  settings 
of  lawn,  any  of  them  worthy  to  be  botanical  gardens 
'  for  a  great  city.  The  Villa  Florio  is  almost  such 
■■  another.  The  Villa  Tasca  is  yet  more  like  a  public 
garden,  with  its  artificial  composition.  But  it  is 
superb,  for  its  splendid  masses  of  palms  and  yuccas 
and  aloes,  and  its  shallow  lake  graced  with  a 
temple,  are  triumphs  of  the  landscape  gardener's 
art.  It  is  a  place  to  go  to  take  photographs 
of  the  garden  of  Eden.  [  prefer  the  villa  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  because  he  cannot  or  will 
not  afiord  to  keep  it  up.  This  gives  it  a  maiden 
wildness.  It  fills  and  overflows  the  bed  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  harbour  of  Panormus — 
dry,  perhaps,  before  the  Phcenicians  laid  the  first 
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foundations  of  Palermo.  Tliat  part  is  ancient 
lemon-grove.  Palms  make  a  sky-line  on  the  cliffs 
above.  Behind  are  long  avenues  of  climbing  roses, 
and  a  terrace  facing  Monreale  and  the  sunset. 

Many  people  spend  all  their  sojourn  in  Sicily 
in  curio-shopping  and  society-seeking  in  Palermo, 
broken  by  a  jaunt  out  to  the  cathedrals  of  Monreale 
and  Cefalii,  or  the  great  Greek  temple  of  Segesta. 
If  they  go  anywhere,  it  is  to  Taormina,  a  splendid 
place — because  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  you  do 
not  mind  doing  nothing.  There  is.  of  course,  the 
Grseco-Roman  theatre,  where  you  go  to  meet  your 
friends  and  look  every  now  and  then  at  Etna. 
There  are  a  couple  of  palaces  so  beautiful  that  i 
they  seem  to  belong  to  a  fairy-tale ;  and  there  are 
many  walks  which  people  do  not  take,  and  Roman 
remains  which  they  do  not  visit.  The  charm  of 
Taormina  is  that  it  is  the  land  of  the  lotus-eater. 
At  last  you  have  found  a  place  where  it  is  sufficient 
joy  to  exist  without  doing  anything  except  take 
your  meals.  I  have  known  people  too  idle  even  to 
look  at  the  curio-shops  which  line  the  only  thing  you 
can  call  a  street.  They  bandy  cliafF  with  beggars 
and  pay  them  halfpence  for  it.  The  energetic  ones 
crawl  to  the  theatre  once  a  day,  look  southward, 
when  they  remember,  at  the  great  white  head  of 
Etna,  which  fills  the  sky  in  front  of  them — perhaps 
even  for  a  moment  at  bay  beyond  bay  receding 
from  the  low-lying  headland  that  was  Naxos,  the 
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oldest  of  Sicilian  cities.  They  might  look  all 
round  the  world,  and  not  find  one  scape  of  sea 
and  mountain  to  compare  with  that  picture  framed 
by  the  broken  stage  of  the  ancient  theatre  of 
Taormina. 

If  they  had  the  energy  to  cUmb  to  the  gallery 
of  the  slaves,  they  would  see  another  seascape 
hardly  less  fair,  more  like  a  lake,  embraced  by  the 
Strait  of  Messina  and  the  long  arm  of  Calabria,  with 
its  shore  broken  by  the  high  castle  on  the  cape 
of  S.  Alessio,  and  the  hog's  back  of  the  rock  city 
of  Forza  d'Agro.  Calabria  wraps  her  fair  form  in 
fluttering  mists ;  woe  to  the  weather  when  she 
stands  revealed  in  native  loveliness !  At  sunrise 
'.  and  sunset  her  misty  garments  show  the  soft 
apricot  hue  of  the  Coan  silks  whose  transparency 
was  sung  by  the  poets  of  the  ancients.  Taormina 
might  have  been  the  little  mountain  town  of  which 
Keats  sang  in  his  '*  Grecian  Urn."  For  the  idler 
with  a  soul,  she  has  enchanting  bits.  She  has  some 
Gothic  fragment,  some  bit  of  old  Rome  lurking 
round  every  comer,  and  unravished  Etna  to  salute 
him  each  morrow. 

Once  upon  a  time  people  gave  all  the  days 
which  they  borrowed  from  Palermo  to  Taormina. 
Now  even  a  perfect  fool  generally  gives  half  a 
day  to  Girgenti  and  a  day  to  Syracuse. 

Half  a  day  to  Girgenti  is  tlie  minor  outrage, 
for  all  that  fools  want  to  see  there  are  the  two 
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Greek  temples  which  are  something  hke  perfect : 
the  temple  which  should  not  be  called  Juno  and 
the  temple  whicli  should  not  be  called  Concord— 
with  the  faked-up  ruin  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Castor  or  Pollux,  but  so  much  to  do  with 
post-cards.  That  ruin  gives  me  immense  pleasure, 
it  is  such  a  beautiful  thing;  the  popularity  of 
Girgenti  is  founded  on  it.  But  it  is  such  an 
adventuress ;  it  did  not  even  all  belong  to  one 
building.  The  recognisable  portions  of  it  did  not 
belong  to  a  temple  at  all,  but  were  part  of  the 
Forum.  This  is  rather  a  good  thing,  because  people 
will  not  miss  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Girgenti,  which 
has  ten,  and  it  is  rather  nice  to  have  a  Forum  :  in 
any  case,  it  shows  what  can  be  done  if  you  have 
an  imagination  and  some  good-looking  architectural 
fragments.  That  artificial  temple  at  Girgenti  is  | 
one  of  the  gems  of  ancient  Greece.  ' 

The  person  who  wishes  to  get  through  Girgenti 
m  half  a  day  does  not  so  much  as  look  at  the 
piled-up  ruins  of  Hercules,  for  which  Zeuxis 
painted  his  famous  Alcmena ;  or  the  ruins  of 
Jupiter,  the  biggest  temple  but  one  in  the  ancient 
world ;  or  Ceres,  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  church  ;  or  V^ulcan,  which  is  a  farmhouse  ;  or 
jEsculapius,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  barn ; 
and  if  he  does  see  the  Temple  of  the  Sun — a  very 
well-preserved  and  charming  little  creature — it  is 
under    its  pseudonym  of  the  Oratory  of  Phalaris. 
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Why  Phalaris  should  have  had  an  oratory  does 
not  appear.  All  we  really  know  about  him  is 
that  he  had  a  reputation  for  baking  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  brazen  bull,  and  that  he  did  not 
write  the  very  respectable  letters  which  were 
edited  by  the  Hon,  Charles  Boyle. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  so  vast  that  Charles 
V.  built  a  harbour  out  of  it  at  Porto  Enipedocle 
without  using  very  much  of  it.  Its  columns  were 
so  big  that  a  man  could  stand  in  each  fluting  and 
let  a  sword  be  passed  over  the  edges.  This  temple 
might  be  popular  with  the  butterfly  tourist  if  he 
ever  looked  at  it.  because  parts  of  it,  no  one 
knows  what,  were  supported  by  the  he-Caryatides 
called  Telamons,  and  one  of  them  has  been  put 
together  and  is  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  attitude 
he  would  have  adopted  for  a  hammock,  Phalaris's 
.  oratory,  the  Temple  of  the  Sim,  is  in  the  delightful 
;  grounds  of  the  delightful  convent  of  S.  Nicola, 
\  which  has  another  and  unrecognised  temple  built 
•  into  its  church.  People  go  and  look  at  tliis  temple 
because  it  has  rabbits  and  peacocks  in  it.  They 
even  go  on  the  terrace,  which  has  a  matchless  view 
of  Girgenti  franied  between  vast  stone-pines.  The 
woman  tempts  them  up  there  with  promises  of 
fruit,  not  because  she  wishes  them  to  see  the  view, 
but  because  she  wishes  them  to  pay  for  the  oranges. 
If  they  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  des  Temples,  this 
is  all  they  ever  do  see  of  the  modem  city  towering 
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majestically  to  the  top  of  the  rifted  hiU  cloven  hy 
no  less  a  person  than  Empedocles  as  a  cure  for 
malaria. 

If  they  are  staying  at  the  Belvedere,  the  land- 
lord insists  on  their  seeing  the  town :  he  says 
that  I  said  they  ought  to.  which  he  considers 
conclusive. 

And  so  I  did.  Who  could  fail  to.  who  knew 
Girgenti  ?  For  in  that  yellow  city  which  marches  up 
the  hill  there  are  gems  of  Gothic  Uke  the  gateway 
of  S,  Giorgio  and  the  window  of  S.  Antonio;  and 
at  its  top  S.  Maria  di  Greci.  which  is  disgorging 
column  by  column  a  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  the 
cathedral.  The  cathedral  will  soon  rank  among 
the  sights  of  Sicily,  for  its  bishop  was  once  a 
secretary  to  the  museum  of  Palermo,  and  is 
making  good  use  of  his  training  as  an  archaeologist, 
In  the  last  year  the  nave  has  been  stripped  of  its 
baroque  brickings  up  aud  plasterings,  and,  though 
it  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  builder's  hands, 
stands  forth  in  its  Arabo-Norman  grace  of  lofty 
stilted  arches  as  elegant  as  any  in  Sicily.  Which 
fills  one  with  the  hope  that  the  nave  of  Palermo 
Cathedral  may  also  retain  its  Arabo-Nonnan  arches 
under  the  railway-station  baroque  with  which  the 
accursed  Fuga  plastered  it.  The  cathedral  of 
Girgenti  is  well  off  for  attractions :  it  has  the 
famous  but  not  very  decent  sarcophagus  of  Phaedra 
and    Hippolytus,  one  of  the   best   high-reliefs   in 
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existence,  which  did  duty  for  centuries  as  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  before  anyone  noticed  any- 
thing inappropiate  about  it.  It  has  a  quite  perfect 
Carthaginian  sarcophagus,  with  some  carving  and 
painting  on  it  of  exactly  the  same  type  that  has 
been  discovered  at  Carthage  to-day.  One  would 
like  to  know  the  pedigree  of  that  tomb  and  of  its 
confriTcs  in  the  Girgenti  museum,  which  are  no 
more  Greek  than  it  is.  One  of  them  was  recently 
discovered,  so  there  must  be  a  Carthaginian 
necropolis  at  Girgenti. 

The  Carthaginians  were  an  unoriginal  people : 
they  took  tiieir  money  and  their  tombs  from  the 
Greeks,  and  tlieir  amulets  and  other  knick-knacks 
from  the  Egyptians.  There  is  hardly  one  article 
in  the  museum  at  Carthage  which  cannot  directly 
be  traced  to  an  outside  influence.  These  Cartha- 
ginian coffins  are,  as  usual,  made  of  fine  white 
marble.  The  Carthaginians  had  a  very  refined 
taste  in  coffins.  They  are  like  the  great  terra-cotta 
coffins  of  the  Greeks  of  ancient  Gela  transported 
to  the  Syracuse  museum ;  but  their  roof-like  lids 
are  lower  pitched,  and  the  pairs  of  ears  which  run 
along  the  lids  are  more  numerous  and  flatter. 
That  is  not  all  they  possess  at  the  cathedral  of 
Girgenti ;  they  have  two  little  brazen  reliquaries 
of  the  Norman  epoch  which  might  have  belonged 
to  S.  (ierlando  himself,  Roger's  warrior  Girgenti 
bishop  ;  and  two  letters  from  the  Devil  himself 
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brought  by  a  pious  nun  of  Parma  and  bound  up 
with  other  manuscripts.  But  what  most  people 
will  remember  best  are  the  windows  of  the  tower, 
which  is  so  large  and  so  low  that  no  one  would 
take  it  for  a  tower.  These  windows  are  among 
the  most  pathetically  beautiful  ruins  of  Gothic. 

All  this  was  not  contemplated  by  the  man  who 
came  to  see  Girgenti  in  half  a  day.  He  very  likely 
found  that  half-day  too  much.  After  he  had  seen 
ail  he  wanted  of  the  two  best  temples,  he  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  himself  till  dinner. 

Syracuse  in  a  day  is  an  even  larger  order,  though 
the  people  who  do  it  do  not  find  it  so.  They  are 
like  the  man  who  found  it  more  economical  to  live 
abroad,  not  because  things  were  cheaper,  but  be- 
cause he  did  without  them.  If  you  skip  every- 
thing at  Syracuse  except  the  catacombs  and  the 
Greek  theatre  and  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  you  can 
do  it  in  a  morning.  Still,  most  people  do  not  want 
to  go  so  far  as  that.  They  compromise,  and  give  it 
an  afternoon  too,  which  they  spend  in  going  to  the 
Anapo  or  the  castle  of  Euryaius,  or  perhaps  the 
museum  and  the  fountain  of  Arethusa. 

I  once  counted  up  and  calculated  that,  if  you 
always  had  a  cab  waiting  to  drive  you  from  point 
to  point,  and  worked  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day, 
you  could  just  squeeze  the  sights  of  Syracuse  into 
four  days. 

As  few  people  except  archaeologists,  who  will  not 
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come  to  this  book  for  their  information,  ever  give 
more  than  two  days  to  seeing  Syracuse,  it  is  no 
use  my  giWng  them  a  four  days'  menu.  Everyone 
wants  to  do  the  Greek  theatre  group  of  antiquities 
first,  unless  they  are  mad  on  catacombs.  The  yarn 
of  Thucydides  that  the  Syracusans  who  were  not 
fighting  sat  in  it  to  watcli  the  last  great  sea-fight 
against  tlie  Athenians,  has  made  the  Greek  theatre 
very  popular  with  people  who  don't  care  a  rap 
whether  ^schylus  first-nighted  any  of  his  pieces 
there  or  not,  and  are  not  in  the  least  thrilled  at 
the  thought  of  Timoleon  being  brought  there  in 
a  litter,  which  was  the  Greek  form  of  a  cab,  to 
influence  a  vote  of  the  House.  Being  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  the  theatre  has  lasted  like  a  tomb,  which 
lasts  longer  tlian  anything  else.  They  have  only 
taken  away  the  parts  of  any  value,  and  the  theatre 
looks  much  chaster  without  them.  Its  simphcity 
is  elegant  and  majestic,  and  it  looks  right  across 
the  Great  Harbour  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and 
the  headland  of  Plemrnyrium. 

Close  to  the  theatre  is  the  amphitheatre,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Augustus,  and  certainly  un- 
built by  the  ubiquitous  Charles  V.,  who  thought 
its  stones  would  be  better  employed  in  fortifying 
Ortygia.  The  only  tradition  about  it  which  has 
survived,  is  that  the  square  sort  of  cistern  in  the 
middle  of  its  arena  was  used  as  a  residence  by  the 
crocodiles,  who  came  up  and  devoured  the  corpses 
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of  the  gladiators  who  had  just  been  killed.  The 
idea  that  the  crocodiles,  with  luck,  might  drag  them 
off  before  they  were  quite  dejid,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  Roman  audience.  They 
liked  new  turns. 

Opposite  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  church  of 
S.  Nicola,  is  the  Piscina,  one  of  the  wonderfiil 
Roman  cisterns,  but  built  in  the  Greek  style,  and, 
like  everything  else  in  Sicily,  used  for  tombs  as 
time  went  on.  You  get  rather  scheming  about 
tombs  when,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  you  must  have 
them  cut  in  the  rock.  It  does  not  signify,  because 
nobody  goes  to  see  it,  any  more  than  they  go  to  see 
the  Belvedere,  above  the  Greek  theatre,  which  once 
had  a  little  waterfall  in  it,  and  once,  if  tradition  is 
not  an  awful  liar,  held  one  of  the  worlds  c/iefn- 
fTomvre — the  Apollo  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican. 
Unfortunately,  the  evidence  is  hardly  even  circum- 
stantial. The  place  is  called  the  Belvedere,  so  the 
statue  must  be  called  afler  it.  That  is  tlieir  reason- 
ing; the  counter-reasoning  is  that,  because  the 
statue  was  called  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  people 
began  to  connect  it  with  the  Belvedere.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  a  part  of  the  A''atican  called 
the  Belvedere. 

Above  the  theatre,  and  not  far  from  this  Belve- 
dere, is  the  Street  of  Tombs,  a  thing  which  all 
tourists  A'isit,  because,  as  there  is  nothing  to  see  but 
a  deeply  rutted  Greek  road  running  between  two 
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walls  of  rock  hoUowed  into  tombs,  it  does  not  take 
long  to  see  it.  Across  the  plateau  from  the  top  there 
is  another  lot  of  tombs  known  as  the  Greek  Ne- 
cropolis, which  are  easier  to  find  from  the  Catania 
road.  Here  you  get  every  variety  of  Greek  tomb, 
from  simple  variations  of  the  prehistoric  to  sculp- 
tured rock-tombs  hke  the  two  large  ones  which 
are  assigned  to  Archimedes  and  Timoleon,  because 
there  is  nothing  showier  in  the  tomb  line  at 
Syracuse.  The  flat  tombs  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  coffin,  packed  as  close  as  the  cells  in  a  honey- 
comb, are  generally  on  or  near  the  surface.  There 
is  one  shallow  pit  wliich  contains  thirty-five  of 
them.  They  look,  as  Miss  Lorimer  observed,  the 
handiest  sort  for  the  Resurrection.  No  one  minds 
your  scraping  about  in  these  graves  for  antiquities. 
With  a  little  patience,  I  found  a  jar  quite  whole 
in  one.  This  also  ought  to  make  them  popular ; 
but  most  people  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
cu-stodc  to  go  and  see  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  It  is 
a  cave  shaped  something  like  an  ear.  It  had,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  witli  Dionysius.  No  one 
suggested  that  it  hud  till  the  days  of  Michel 
Angelo  di  Caravaggio,  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
There  is  certainly  a  little  sort  oT  gallery  at  the  top 
in  which  you  can  sit  unobserved  by  the  people  in 
the  Ear.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  custode  (whom 
I  sent  below  for  the  purpose)  to  talk  in  a  whisper, 
but  Sicilians  are  physically  incapable  of  this.      1 
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wished  to  see  if  Dionysius  could  really  hear  his 
prisoners  when  they  were  conspiring.  But,  as  the 
commandant  said,  the  experiment  was  pure  waste  of 
time — ^for  if  the  Sicilians  talked  as  loud  as  they  talk 
now,  he  could  have  heard  them  in  the  Latomia. 

The  custode's  idea  of  testing  the  hearing  of  the 
people  who  occupied  Dionysius's  private  box  was 
not  to  whisper,  but  to  blow  out  a  paper  bag  and 
explode  it,  or  to  bang  the  door,  or  to  sing  a  scale 
or  play  the  violin.  I  felt  that  these  were  not  fair 
tests,  and  refused  to  be  interested  in  them.  This 
is  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso.  It  contains  the  rope- 
makers'  cavern,  where,  as  soon  as  the  visitor  arrives, 
they  leave  off  making  ropes,  which  might  interest 
him,  to  go  and  fetch  him  glasses  of  water  which 
fidghten  him  with  visions  of  microbes. 

This  concludes  the  first  morning,  though  some 
people  do  get  in  the  catacombs  as  well. 

If  the  afternoon  is  moderately  fine,  the  orthodox 
American  starts  to  go  up  the  river  Anapo,  to  see 
the  papyrus  growing.  It  is  not  the  river  Anapo  at 
all,  but  only  a  canal  leading  into  the  river  Cyane ; 
but  this  does  not  signify,  and  the  papyrus  is  going 
off  into  a  rapid  decline.  People  are,  in  conse- 
quence, only  allowed  to  cut  off  one  papyrus 
head  each  for  their  dearest  dears.  You  can 
walk  there  quicker  than  you  can  go  in  a  boat, 
and  drive  there  much  quicker;  and  at  Syracuse, 
as  at  Carthage,  a  stiff  breeze  springs  up  in  the 
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afternoon,  which  sometimes  makes  the  Great 
Harbour  very  unpleasant  for  bad  sailors.  Nothing 
of  this  matters.  The  boatman  has  fixed  a  liberal 
tariff  for  himself,  and  does  not  wisli  people  to  get 
oif  paying  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  about  the 
Anapo  which  can  never  go  off  colour,  the  foimtain 
of  Cyane.  Though  the  Anapo  is  not  the  Anapo  at 
all,  this  is  the  real  Simon  Pure,  a  funnel-shaped 
spring  fully  thirty  feet  deep,  with  water  as  blue  as 
copper  ore  full  of  stately  sea-fish  enjoying  its  fresh- 
ness. It  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  deep,  for  it  was 
down  this  hole,  if  one  can  trust  tradition,  that 
Pluto  disappeared  with  Proserpine.  But  1  don't 
think  that  this  can  be  true,  because  you  can 
see  the  bottom  covered  with  white  pebbles.  In 
good  years,  when  there  is  a  mile-long  avenue  of 
feathery  papyrus  meeting  over  your  liead  as  your 
gay  barca  breasts  the  clear  water,  you  feel  like  the 
brilliant  dragon-fly  which  lords  it  above  your  head, 
or  the  fleurs-de-lys  which  fiaunt  in  every  open 
'  stretch. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  Anapo  the  energetic 
plod  across  a  ploughed  field  to  see  the  two  columns 
and  the  empty  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
great  in  Syracusan  story — Jupiter,  whom  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  robbed  of  his  fine  golden  cloak,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  find  a  woollen  one  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 

See  the  Anapo  if  you  feel  tempted,  but  do  not 
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miss  the  castle  of  Eiiryalus — -the  oldest  castle  in 
existence,  built  by  Dionysius,  remembering  his 
city's  experiences  with  the  Athenians,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Carthaginians  were  coming.  The 
world  was  new  to  castle  -  building  then,  and 
Dionysius  went  and  made  his  towers  solid.  But 
he  made  few  mistakes  beyond  that  in  this  proto- 
type of  Gibraltar,  with  long  galleries  cut  in  the 
virgin  rock  to  connect  the  points  of  defence.  You 
could  go  up  the  galleries  on  horseback.  The  walls 
are  built  of  stones  a  yard  long  and  half  a  yard 
wide,  and  you  can  see  the  castle  far  out  at  sea. 

You  can  take  in  a  good  deal  on  the  Euryalus 
trip.  First  comes  the  Forum  or  Agora,  of  whicli 
there  remains  exactly  one  column  in  working  order, 
though  there  are  the  bases  of  others.  Here  all  the 
business  of  Syracuse  must  have  been  transacted, 
and  they  still  do  most  of  the  washing— as  there  is 
a  good  ditch  and  plenty  of  prickly  pears  to  hang 
the  clothes  on.  Next  to  this — round  the  corner 
from  the  railway  s-tation — comes  the  Bath  of 
Diana.  It  is  not  a  bath,  and  it  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Diana.  It  was  a  paljestra  or 
gymnasium,  a  place  of  physical  culture  of  which 
the  Greeks  were  excessively  fond,  built  round  the 
tomb  of  the  popular  Timoleon- — the  Timoleonteum 
is  its  proper  name — and  the  fragment  with  a  grand 
cornice  which  the  iiistode  points  out  as  the  library 
very  likely  was  the  tomb.     The  pool  which  gives 
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tlie  place  its  name  of  the  Bath  of  Diana,  and  gives 
its  caretakers  the  malaria,  was  a  lecture  theatre  like 
we  have  in  London  hospitals.  There  is  a  spring  in 
it  which  refuses  to  be  kept  under,  and  provides  the 
most  picturesque  photograph  in  Syracuse — a  sort  of 
Alma  Tadema  without  the  lay  figures.  The  next 
stage  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  l*roserpine,  which 
is  just  as  certainly  not  a  temple  at  all,  but  part  of 
the  forttfication.s  of  Dionysius,  The  new  Campo 
Santo  is  behind  it,  with  cabinet  photographs  or 
absurd  bas-reliefs  of  the  deceased,  with  billycock 
hats  and  buttonholes,  let  into  its  tombstones,  but 
a  capital  place  for  wild  flowers. 

From  there  to  Euryalus  is  a  dream  of  beauty. 
Old  olive-trees,  whorled  like  shells,  rise  out  of  com, 
breast-high  with  wild  flowers,  irises  and  anemones, 
pink,  white,  and  purple.  On  the  grey  crags  above 
rise  the  ruins  of  the  country  house  where  Timoleon 
spent  the  brief  hours  of  his  retreat  from  the 
strenuous  life.  The  tombs  of  the  Sicanian  look 
southwards  and  sunwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Those  who  have  more  than  two  afternoons  for 
Syracuse  will  drive  to  the  Scala  Greca,  the  mile- 
long  Greek  road  which  mounts  in  steps  hewn  in 
the  Umestone  from  the  little  harbour  Trogilus  to 
Labdalon,  the  way  trodden  by  the  Athenian 
invaders.  From  the  brow  of  the  cliff  they  may  gaze 
at  Augusta,  isled  of  the  sea.  and  Etna,  unobscured 
from  sea   to   summit,  rivalhng   Fujiyama  in   the 
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grace  of  her  beheaded  cone.  Long  before  they  get 
tiiere  they  will  have  passed  the  Catania  Gate  of 
ancient  Syracuse,  where  stood  Hexapylon,  the  six- 
gated  fortress  commanding  three  Greek  roads, 
which  Marcellus  stormed.  The  roads  stand  out 
very  clearly  still,  deep-rutted  in  the  virgin  rock. 
A  little  below  is  the  subterranean  slirine  of  the 
dreadfiil  Hecate,  and,  in  the  angle  of  the  cliffs, 
where  Dionysius's  wall  first  breaks  the  sky-line,  are 
two  Uttle  clusters  of  the  sepulchres  hewn  in  the 
rock  which  the  primitive  men  of  Sicily  used  for 
housing  their  dead. 

Far  down  the  road,  beyond  the  stair  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  mediaeval  towers,  is  the  low  rock- 
sided  bluff  on  which  Marcellus,  mindful  that  fever 
was  the  most  valiant  ally  of  Syracuse,  pitched  his 
ip  till  the  day  for  the  assault  should  dawn. 

The  proudest  piece  of  the  wall  of  Dionysius 
frowns  on  Marcellus's  camp,  the  great  wall  thirty 
feet  high  and  six  feet  wide  and  six  miles  long  which 
!was  built  in  twenty  days  when  Carthage  threatened. 

Fools  do  not  go  to  the  Scala  Greca:  it  is  not  on 
their  hst.  They  seldom  do  both  Euryalus  and  the 
Anapo.  Two  days  is  their  notion  for  Syracuse, 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  two-day 
passengers  go  into  Syracuse  to  see  the  "  Venus 
Anno  Domini"'  at  the  museum,  and  the  fountain 

Arethusa.  which  is  quite  pretty,  though  it  reminds 
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you  of  the  bear-pit  at  the  Zoo.  You  feed  the  fish, 
and  drink  a  tumbler  of  the  water  in  fear  and 
trembling.  You  may  perhaps  go  to  the  cathedral, 
not  because  it  has,  built  into  it,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  historical  of  Greek  temples,  but 
because  it  is  a  cathedral,  and  baroque  at  that,  or 
because  its  font  was  once  the  mixing-bowl  in 
the  temple  of  Bacchus — the  crater  which  gives 
its  name  to  volcanic  basins.  They  may  even  go 
and  see  Donna  Rusidda's  window,  so  Gothic  and 
romantic,  on  the  outside  of  the  Montalto  Palace. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  give  a  glance  at 
the  great  old  kneeling  balconies  of  hammered  iron- 
work four  centuries  old ;  or  the  innocent  Santa 
Lucia  of  Gagini  in  the  orange-planted  court  of 
the  Archbishop's  Palace ;  or  the  Middle  Ages 
unadulterated  in  the  Palazzo  Bellomo ;  or  the  lewd 
and  lovely  sculpture  of  the  Lantieri  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  Roma. 

Why  should  they  trouble  over  Gothic  palaces 
or  streets  ? — they  would  not  drive  to  one  end  of  the 
town  to  see  the  old  sea-gate,  or  the  other  end  to 
ramble  over  the  castle  built  by  George  Maniace 
when  he  won  the  first  great  \ictory  of  Christianity 
over  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Where  he  built,  overhanging  the  har- 
bour entrance,  stood  that  temple  of  Juno  at  which, 
in  the  heyday  of  Syracuse,  all  mariners  offered 
sacrifice  ere  they  tempted  the  vindictive  sea.     The 
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grace  of  its  portal  and  windows  and  hall  belongs 
to  a  later  day—well  called  the  Age  of  the  Chiara- 
monti.  Syracuse  is  medijeval  to  the  core,  and  any 
time  people  spend  in  it  they  fill  up  with  sight- 
seeing, for  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  anybody 
wants  to  buy  except  whisky. 

I  bought  some  whisky  once  in  Syracuse,  and 
was  much  taken  with  the  naivete  of  the  man  who 
sold  it  to  me.  He  had  ordered  three  dozen  of 
Buchanan,  and  the  shipper  had  put  in  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  white  label,  the  four-and-sixpenny  kind, 
and  two  dozen  and  a  half  of  red  label,  the  three- 
and-sixpenny  kind,  warning  him  of  the  difference 
in  price.  As  people  in  Syracuse  did  not  know 
the  distinction  between  red  and  white  labels  in 
whisky,  this  very  clever  man  determined  to  make 
the  red  label,  of  which  he  had  five  times  as  much, 
the  expensive  kind,  and  treat  the  six  bottles  of 
white  label  as  cheap.  I  came  upon  him  just  as  he 
was  selling  the  first  bottle  to  a  Scotchman  at  six 
francs,  and  explaining  that,  if  he  wanted  something 
better,  he  could  have  the  red  label  at  seven  francs. 
Why  that  Scotchman  did  not  buy  the  other  five 
bottles  at  only  threepence  above  the  English  price 
I  have  never  understood.  I  did  as  soon  as  I  had 
watched  him  out  of  the  shop. 

The  second   afternoon    the    two-day  passenger 

devotes  to  the  catacombs   and   the   subterranean 

church  of  S.  Marcian,  and  the  charming  medifeval 
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church  of  S.  Giovanni,  the  old  cathedral,  for 
various  reasons.  One  is  that  you  are  obliged  to 
go  through  it  to  get  to  S.  Marcian.  Another  is 
that  the  brother  who  shows  you  over  says  that  its 
porch,  a  gem  of  Romanesque,  is  the  place  where 
foreigners  always  kodak  each  other  (and  him). 
A  third  is  that  there  is  a  man  with  a  curio-stall 
whose  curios  are  so  poor  and  dear  that  ail  he 
really  sells  is  post-cards.  Some  people  notice  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  behind  the  church, 
but  that  is  only  when  the  brother  gets  up  on  the 
belfry  roof  to  ring  the  bell  witli  a  clapper,  which 
they  think  very  funny.  As  they  go  home,  they 
may  go  into  the  Latomia  Casale,  whose  tall 
cypresses  throw  their  shadows  right  across  it. 
They  do  so  because  the  caretaker  wants  to  make 
money  and  importunes  them.  They  may  go  into 
the  Villa  Landolina,  where  the  "  Venus  Anno 
Domini"^  was  found — not  for  that,  nor  for  the 
noble  old  garden  where  vegetation  has  been  in 
rebellion  for  a  hundred  years,  but  to  see  the  tomb 
of  a  poet  puffed  up  as  the  Horace  of  Germany  or 
the  tombs  of  United  States  naval  officers  who 
died  like  flies  in  one  of  the  epidemics  for  which  the 
Syracusan  water-supply  is  .so  adapted.  They  turn 
down  before  they  get  to  the  hotel  to  see  Saint  Lucy's 
tomb  in  a  half-buried  octagonal  chapel  which  looks 
like  a  baptistery,  Tliey  only  see  the  site  of  her 
'  Anadvomene. 
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martyrdom,  and  her  curtain,  which  turns  out  to  be 
of  marble  of  the  school  of  Bernini.  'I'lie  body  is 
not  there — the  Venetians,  in  the  day  of  small 
things  for  the  Sicilians  and  large  things  for  them, 
carried  it  off;  but  if  it  is  at  Venice,  nobody  seems 
to  know  where.  You  enter  from  the  church  with 
the  Norman  tower,  the  only  decent  tower  in 
Syracuse,  and  find  inside  a  curious  old  picture  of  a 
number  of  Irish  ladies,  looking  Hke  sardines  when 
the  tin  is  fii-st  opened,  who  came  to  Syracuse  a 
century  or  two  ago  and  were  very  pious  and  were 
buried  there. 

At  some  odd  time  or  another  the  two-day 
passengers  at  the  Villa  Politi  go  down  into  the 
latomia  upon  which  it  is  built,  chiefly  because 
the  gardener  makes  it  worth  the  servants'  while  to 
remind  them.  It  ha-s  ancient  tombs  and  ancient 
wells,  more  tombs  of  Protestants,  who  were  not 
allowed  Christian  burial  till  almost  our  own  time, 
and  a  monument  for  Maz/Lni.  Once  it  was  a 
glorious  tangle  of  Nature,  burying  the  fallen-in 
roof  of  the  latomia  with  a  carpet  of  boughs  of 
her  own  weaving.  Now  its  bottom  looks  like  a 
suburban  park  in  the  making,  or  a  new  cemetery. 
It  is  being  laid  out  by  the  municipality  as  a 
-pleasure-ground.  But  no  amount  of  waste  of 
Nature's    handiwork    can    rob    this    latomia    of  its 

I  immortal  interest  as  the  scene  of  a  world-tragedy. 
A  latoniia  Ls  only  a  glorified    quarry.     The  word 
35 
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has  been  used  for  a  quarry  from  the  days  of* 
Herodotus  to  tlie  present  moment.  It  is  the 
oldest  word  in  Europe  still  in  use.  It  comes 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  stone  and  cutting. 
Who  had  dug  out  tliis  quarry  as  large  as  a  lake 
had  been  forgotten  before  Tliucydides  v^pte.  It 
is  from  Thucydides  that  we  know  how  the  proud 
armies  of  Athens,  when  they  surrendered  to  the 
Syracusans  at  the  fatal  fords  of  the  Cacyparis  and 
the  Asmarus,  were  imprisoned  in  this  abyss.  In 
places  it  is  a  hundred  feet  deep,  witli  golden  ivy 
trailing  down  its  snow-white  precipices,  and  its 
brow  thicketed  to-day  with  the  silvery  vermouth 
and  the  cactus  of  Christopher  Columbus.  We 
pause  to  think  what  manner  of  man  could  have 
hewn  a  gap  in  the  earth  so  deep,  many  furlongs 
in  length. 

Then  we  remember  that  all  Sicily  is  a  house 
of  caves  going  down  story  below  story  into  the 
earth's  workshop  of  volcanic  power.  These  pre- 
historic stone-cutters,  using  perhaps  axes  of  chipped 
flint,  were  only  cutting  through  the  floors  between 
the  caves. 
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From  Palermo  to  Girgenti  for  half  a  day,  from 
Girgenti  to  Syracuse  for  two  days,  from  Syracuse 
to  Taormiua  for  all  the  time  they  can  spare — this 
is  the  itinerary  of  the  uninitiated ;  and  quite  fools 
sometimes  go  to  see  the  great  Greek  temple 
at  Segesta  or  the  mosaics  at  Cefalii,  personally 
conducted.  Monreale  is  a  suburh  of  Palermo  with 
a  mysterious  electric  motor  which  makes  people 
go  to  it  who  do  not  care  twopence  about  the 
cathedral's  ha\ing  the  most  beautiful  cloister  of 
Christianity  (made  by  heathen  hands)  and  the 
largest  acreage  of  mosaics  in  the  world.  Solunto, 
too.  the  Pompeii  of  Sicily,  is  in  a  kind  of  suburb 
of  Palenno.  and  visitors  go  there  because  the  hotel 
porter  gets  a  commission  on  the  cabs.  He  may 
send  them  also  to  see  the  villas  of  the  nobles 
in  the  old  court  suburb  of  Bagheria,  monuments 
of  vulgarity  and  desolation,  or  to  Piana  dei  Greci 
• — very  profitable  to  him   in   the   matter  of  cabs. 


^\ 
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as  it  is  a  good  way  off,  and  uphill.  They  almost 
invariably  oome  back  disgusted,  since,  unless  there 
is  a  festa,  they  see  absolutely  nothing.  Though, 
if  the  priest  has  been  given  proper  notice,  and 
a  few  pounds  of  dowry  for  a  bride,  a  marriage 
can  be  arranged.  Then  the  interested  parties 
put  on  their  Albanian  dresses — -the  women  their 
flowered  skirts  and  embroidered  bodices  and  pale 
blue  cloaks ;  the  men  their  fustianelle  - —  white 
petticoats  wliich  have  as  much  stuff  in  them  as 
the  big  sail  of  a  race-yacht.  Even  Easter  Sunday 
faUing  on  St  George's  Day  does  not  produce  such 
good  results  as  one  of  these  marriages  made  in 
the  liotel  porter's  office  instead  of  heaven.  Plana 
is  a  colony  of  Albanians  who  fled  from  Turkish 
amenities  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago. 
They  still  keep  tlieir  Greek  dress,  though  they 
hardly  ever  wear  it,  and  their  Greek  rehgion  is 
so  muddled  up  with  Roman  Catholicism  that  it 
hardly  goes  further  than  the  stove-pipe  hats  of 
the  priests,  I  have  heard  statements  about  the 
language  which  I  consider  less  true  than  similar 
claims  made  for  the  towns  settled  by  Roger's 
Lombards  twice  as  many  yeai-s  ago. 

People  who  only  look  in  at  the  four  corners, 
see  all  they  want  of  Sicily,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  see  Sicily,  but  to  see  each  other  under 
more  genial  skies,  and  have  a  little  to  talk  about 
when   they  come    home.     And    if  they  see   these 
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places,  well,  they    see    most    of  tlie  tilings  about 
which  they  will  be  likely  to  talk. 

If  they  saw  the  prehistoric  house  at  Cefali'i,  they 
would  see  nothing  in  it,  though  its  splendid  marble  U^ 
masonry  has  parts  of  a  second  story  older  than  jl 
any  in  Europe.  If  they  went  to  Tyndaris,  the 
long  Greek  walls  and  noble  Roman  gynmasium 
would  not  interest  them,  though  they  might  like 
to  add  the  scalp  of  another  Grajco-Roman  theatre, 
and  would  be  enclianted  if  they  were  in  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  of  Tyndaris  when  the  pilgrims 
went  through  the  penance  with  then-  tongues  so 
vi\idly  described  by  Miss  Lorimer  (page  344).  The 
Madonna  of  Tyndaris  is  black,  and  so  ancient 
that  she  is  believed  to  have  taken  on  the  functions 
of  the  Spartan  Helen. 

The  '•  fiying-fish."  as  this  class  of  tourist  has 
been  nicknamed,  does  not  patronise  Messina  much 
— he  regards  it  as  a  place  with  a  cathedral  which 
he  can  run  into  in  the  interval  between  leaving 
a  ship  and  getting  into  a  train.  A  pretty  sound 
judgment,  because  he  would  not  care  for  its  old 
churches  any  more  than  he  would  for  its  comiec- 
tion  with  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Xothitig 
and  Keats 's  IsabcUii,  or  its  pedigree  Majolica  drug- 
jars,  seventy-two  of  them,  which  never  left  the 
Messina  hospital  from  the  day  they  came  from 
their  maestro  at  Urbino  to  the  day  when  they 
were   transfered    to   the    museum    three    hundred 
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years  later.  The  thing  he  really  likes  at  Messina 
when  he  stops  there  is  to  go  in  the  steam  tram 
to  the  Faro  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  someone  stick 
a  swordfish.  He  can  take  a  kodak  of  the  light- 
house, which  has  nothing  unsuitable  about  it  for 
Clacton-on-Sea.  Still,  having  swordfish  in  the 
market  does  something  for  Messina,  and  he 
recognises  the  superiority  of  the  row  of  columned 
palaces  which  surrounds  the  harbour,  the  Palaz- 
zata.  to  our  Regent  Street.  It  is  the  real  thing. 
If  he  kodaks  the  fountain  outside  the  cathedral, 
it  is  because  it  is  a  fountain  outside  a  cathedral, 
and  not  because  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
fountain  in  Italy  or  Sicily, 

The  surprisuig  thing  is  how  well  his  instincts 
serve  him.  The  places  he  goes  to,  without  any  of 
the  poetic  fire  of  the  sight-seer  to  inspire  him,  are 
the  places  best  worth  seeing.  Other  places  have 
this  or  that  attraction,  sometimes  superlative,  to 
offer,  but  that  is  all. 

Take  Catania,  for  instance.  It  has  Roman 
baths,  finer  than  any  at  Pompeii,  under  S.  Maria 
del  Indirizzo,  and  a  Roman  theatre  under  the  lava 
like  Herculaneum.  It  has  other  important  Roman 
fragments,  and  two  or  three  Gothic  doorways.  Its 
baroque  palaces  have  some  really  beautiful  decora- 
tions of  cupids.  Its  museums  are  important,  and 
S.  Agata's  silver  canopy  and  reliquary  are  among 
the  finest  church  plate  in  existence.  But  there 
io 
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is  nothing  a   "  flying-fish  "  would  menti 

friends  before  the  nioniunent  in  the  Can 

style  to  Bellini  in  the  cathedral— Bellini, 

the   proverb   literal,    "  Whom  the  gods 

young  ■' ;  for  he  had  done  all  his  work  in 

and  been  laid  to  rest  here  under  Etna  before  he  was 

thirty -three  years  old.' 

A  ruin  m  a  garden  is  all  that  remains  at  Ademo 
of  the  temple  of  Hadranus — the  native  Hre-god  of 
Etna  -the  temple  guarded  by  the  thousand  dogs, 
so  sagacious  that  they  not  <jrdy  kiiew  good  men 
from  bad,  but  took  harmless  drunkards  home,  after 
first  tearing  their  clothes  to  give  them  a  lesson. 
This  five  hundred  couple,  gentle  by  day  and  wild 
beasts  by  night,  seem  to  have  descendants  in  all 
parts  of  Sicily  to-day. 

Randazzo,  the  town  higiiest  upon  Etna,  the  one 
town  which  iias  escaped  all  eruptions,  with  its  three 
antique  churches  and  its  streets  of  small  Gothic 
palaces,  would  not  interest  our  friend,  though  he 
would  go  any  distance  to  see  It  if  the  spikes  round  its 
old  castle  had  not  run  short  of  their  supply  of  human 
heads.  But  its  suburb  burrowing  in  the  lava,  which 
missed  the  city  by  a  miracle,  might  interest  him,  as 
would  tlie  terrific  lava-streanis,  like  Dort-"s  pictures 
I  of  hell,  which  cross  the  road  from  here  to  Ademo. 


•  He  produced  La  StmuamiiHla  at  twenty-nine,  Norma  at  thirty- 
one,  and  /  Puriiani  at  thirty-two.  He  died  before  he  was  thirty- 
three. 
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The  ordinary  tourist  would  not  know  what  to 
make  of  Pantalica,  the  city  of  tombs,  high  up  in 
the  mountains,  with  thousands  of  little  dwelHngs 
for  the  dead  carved  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  or  the 
Val  d'Ispica — a  gorge  with  a  city  of  cave-dwellers  a 
league  or  two  long,  where  it  takes  an  expert  to  tell 
which  were  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  (or  were  this 
forgotten  people  buried  in  the  homes  they  had  li^■ed 
in.  which  were  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  ?).  Even 
Palazzulo  Acreide,  with  its  little  gem  of  a  Greek 
theatre  and  the  rock-galleries  driven  far  below  the 
earth,  with  aisles  cut  out  of  the  living  stone  between 
tombs  with  gracious  columns  and  screens,  is  not 
for  the  common  herd  of  tourists. 

They  would  not  go  to  Noto  for  the  long,  slow 
I  drive  into  the  hills  to  see  the  old  Noto  shaken  to 
loose  stones  by  the  world's  greatest  earthquake  in 
1693 — all  of  it  except  the  works  of  man  too  stub- 
bom  for  earthquakes — the  lofty  bastions  of  the 
Spaniard  rent  like  the  veil  of  the  Temple ;  and  the 
dwellings  of  prehistoric  men  burrowing  into,  not 
built  upon,  the  rock.  Yet  one  has  to  go  to  Eastern 
lands,  where  fevers  and  deadly  serpents  lurk  in 
cities  surrendered  back  to  nature,  for  anything  to 
match  this  city,  older  than  the  Roman  invasion, 
girdled  with  riven  bastions,  and  itself  thrown  down 
in  heaps  of  stones  from  which  a  wood  has  grown. 
The  gate  of  the  Roman  alone  has  stood  against  the 
assault  of  the  elements,  erect  and  defiant. 
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It  takes  a  good  deal  of  imagination  to  picture 
those  two  days  fatal  to  Athens  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cacyparis  and  Asinarus.  You  can  drive  to  the 
former  and  walk  to  the  latter  from  Noto.  At  the 
former,  geography  gives  history  no  assistance.  At 
the  latter,  imprisoned  in  a  relentless  gorge  for  miles 
until  it  nears  the  sea,  you  can  understand  why  an 
army  should  fight  to  cross  low  down  and  save  the 
long  climb  into  tlie  hills,  with  an  unforcible  gorge 
on  the  left,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the 
right.  If  a  tourist  did  stay  here,  he  would  be 
directed  a  few  miles  on  to  the  Pizzuta.  and  would 
hail  it  with  joy  and  kodak  it.  It  was  built  at  the 
wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  place,  and  has  no  preten- 
sions architectural.  But  he  would  hail  it  as  a 
memorial  of  the  battle,  and  be  as  pleased  as  if  he 
saw  a  black  line  on  the  water  when  he  crossed  the 
equator. 

He  would  see  little  in  Modica.  He  needs  some- 
thing more  than  the  spectacle  of  a  city  climbing 
cliffs  with  unparalleled  daring.  In  this  triple  gorge, 
with  the  fist  of  the  castle  rock  thrust  in  between, 
the  Sikel  made  his  one  bid  for  empire  against  the 
Greek.  It  was  a  natural  fastness  for  the  wild 
highianders  of  King  Ducetius.  But  why  a  city 
of  civilised  men  should  have  fought  the  elements 
for  these  gorges  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  tell. 
It  is  not  near  the  sea,  and  Nature  has  shown  her 
anger   many   times    with    earthquake    and    flood. 
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Earthquake  and  flood  make  up  the  cenni  of  Modica. 
But  Modica  has  always  risen  from  her  ashes,  and 
leaps  from  bed  to  brow  of  her  gorges  with  broad 
flights  of  steps  worthy  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and 
builds  churches  each  worthy  to  be  a  cathedral  on 
the  piazzas  between. 

He  would  not  care  for  Ragusa,  twin-city  on 
gorge-girded  rocks,  though,  if  you  see  it  against  the 
sky  a  mile  away,  "  earth  hath  not  anything  to  show 
more  fair,"  and  the  cleft  between  them  is  mounted 
by  a  stair-street  not  to  be  paralleled  at  Amalfi  or 
elsewhere. 

He  would  not  see  anything  except  the  bugs  in 
the  hotel  in  Castrogiovanni,  the  Enna  of  Ceres, 
the  city  of  the  rifted  hill  that  spends  its  time  in 
the  clouds — "Oh  yes,"  he  would  say,  "it  has  some 
nice  little  Gotliic  churches,  but  I  am  tired  of  them ; 
and  the  castle  has  been  turned  into  a  prison.  But 
there  isn't  anything  left  of  the  temple  except  the 
rock  it  stood  on.  And  as  for  the  lake  of  Pergusa, 
even  if  Pluto  did  have  that  curtain-raiser  with 
Proserpine  on  its  banks,  it  doesn't  look  a  bit  more 
interesting  than  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington 
Gardens."  He  would  not  care  that  the  castle  was 
King  Manfred's,  or  poke  his  stick  among  the 
brambles  to  make  out  the  amphitheatre  where 
the  Roman  Pinarius  murdered  the  entire  popu- 
lation for  contracting  to  betray  the  city,  under 
the    natural  stylobate   of  pure  white  marble  on 
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which  the  great  temple  of  Ceres  stood  silhouetted 
against  Etna  and  the  sky. 

Marsala  he  might  find  more  promising.  The 
great  wiiie-establishment  of  the  Whitakers  never 
faik  to  interest  anybody.  All  manner  of  men 
like  to  see  those  ranges  of  barrels  billowy  with 
age,  containing  the  mellow  golden  liquid  ;  to  see 
a  dockyard  of  coopers  at  work,  and  stills  distilling 
the  famous  momitain  brandy ;  and  to  hear  about 
rearing  and  racking,  and  the  solera  system.  He 
may  hardly  give  a  thought  to  the  fact  that  Marsala 
was  Lilyba!um,  the  virgin  fortress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians which  laughed  at  the  besieging  Romans 
for  ten  long  years,  and  lasts  in  fragments  still.  He 
may  take  a  languid  interest  in  the  spot  where 
Garibaldi  landed  with  his  thousand  to  free  Sicily 
and  unite  Italy.  But  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  underground 
city  of  the  ancients ;  or  the  Sybil's  Well,  the 
immemorial  sacred  .spring  of  Lilyba ;  or  the  Cartha- 
ginian necropolis  by  the  cape ;  or  the  island  which 
was  Motya. 

Trapani  he  will  treat  with  even  scanter  respect. 
He  will  not  look  at  the  harbour  of  the  boat-race, 
or  the  plain  of  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises.  to 
which  Virgil  devoted  a  whole  JEneid.  He  will 
not  remember  that  a  famous  Cambridge  scholar 
thought  that  the  Odyssey  was  written  by  a  woman 
of  Trapani  about    the  ^gatian  Islands.      He  will 
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forget  all  about  the  ^Egatian  Islands,  though  he 
can  see  them  on  the  horizon,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  was  changed  because  a  Uoinan 
consul  lay  in  wait  for  a  Carthaginian  convoy 
between  Levanzo  and  Fa^'ignana.  He  will  hurry 
on  to  Eryx,  which  is  now  called  Monte  S.  GJiihano 
because,  when  the  Christians  were  hard  put  to 
it  in  a  battle  with  the  Saracens,  St  Julian  came 
and  hunted  the  unbeliever  mth  ghostly  hounds. 

As  a  nile  the  "  flying-fish  "  who  hears  of  Eryx 
wants  to  see  it — -heaven  knows  why !  There  are 
many  cities  higher  and  with  better  views.  He 
does  not  remember  that  Venus,  the  Laughing  Lady 
of  Eryx,  had  her  chiefest  temple  here.  The  name 
Da;dalus  may  not  recall  anything  to  his  mind 
when  the  guide  points  out  the  Arco  di  Dedalo, 
though  Eryx  is  ob\'iously  a  good  point  for  flying- 
machines.  The  Saracenic  gi-ace  of  the  Duomo 
may  be  lost  on  him.  The  only  thing  he  really 
admires  may  be  Count  Pepoli's  new  castle  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Greek.  But  he  goes  home 
enchanted  with  Eryx  and  pictures  it  a  magic  city. 
The  fact  is  that  Nature  built  castles  in  the  air 
at  Eryx  of  fantastic  rocks,  and  that  everything — 
the  walls  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  fragments  of 
Venus's  temple,  the  castles,  old  and  new,  and  the 
Saracenic  outUnes  of  the  Duomo — look  hke  details 
in  Nature's  plan. 

It  is  the  same  with  Egesta^Segesta.  Eryx  and 
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Segesta  were  cities  of  tlie  Elymians,  a  forgotten 
Oriental  race  who  mingled  readily  with  tlie  Phoe- 
nicians, and  were  driven  out  before  the  birth  of 
history  from  all  Sicily  except  impregnable  rocks 
in  the  wild  west.  The  least  imaginative  person 
wants  to  see  Segesta,  though  it  has  nothing  he  will 
look  at  except  a  temple,  and  it  is  a  long  day's 
journey  from  Palermo.  He  seldom  troubles  to 
climb  the  hills  to  the  perfect  Roman  theatre. 
Perhaps  the  girl  of  sweet- and -twenty  was  right 
when  she  said,  "  It  was  more  the  picnic  at  Segesta." 
Segesta,  for  which  that  great  master  of  English, 
Cardinal  Newman,  could  hardly  find  words  !  It  is 
very  likely  true,  for  a  hundred  go  to  Segesta  where 
one  goes  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Selinunte,  the 
fallen  Babylon  of  Sicily,  with  its  walls  and  vast 
temples  lying  as  the  Carthaginian  threw  them 
down  four  hundred  and  nine  years  before  Christ. 
They  do  not  know  that  at  Selinunte  there  are  spots 
where  you  can  dig  out  terra-eotta  statuettes,  or 
at  any  rate  their  heads,  with  a  pocket-knife. 

The  white  town  on  the  hill  that  you  see  from 
Selinunte  is  Sciacca,  which  has  the  greatest  natural 
wonder  in  the  island,  on  Monte  S.  Calogero — -a 
cave  with  a  rush  of  hot  sulphureous  air  which 
beats  you  back.  You  feel  tliat  you  will  faint  if 
you  hesitate  a  moment ;  and  so  you  might,  in 
perfect  health.  But  if  you  are  bent  double  with 
rheumatism  that  has  defied  the  cunningest  doctor. 
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and  enter  that  cave  and  stay  to  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  but  a  few  times,  you  come  out  cured. 

You  understand  a  little  if  you  go  to  a  crevice  in 
the  mountain-side  below  and  put  your  ear  to  it 
There  you  can  hear  the  fires  which  are  below 
the  earth,  and  can  imagine  hell. 
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You  go  to  Sicily  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  civilisation,  and  you 
are  quite  right.  It  is  even  more  interesting  to  see 
ancient  clothes  than  ancient  architecture.  Fashions 
in  architecture  are  apt  to  last  longer,  because  good 
buildings  take  so  many  centuries  to  wear  out.  Couis, 
being  yet  more  durable,  have  altered  less.  There  is 
a  coin  of  Syracuse  much  niore  than  two  thousand 

I  years  old,  the  most  beautiful  coin  ever  made  in  the 
world  ;  it  looks  like  a  glorified  five-franc  piece. 
In  Sicily,  outside  of  the   great   modern  towns, 
things  ai-e  less  changed  than  anywhere  in  Europe, 
and  even  in  them  the  great  god  Pan  is  not  dead, 
though  he  hides  in  port  or  market,  where  he  will 
be  understanded  of  the  people ;  for  he  is  very  poor 
and    old,    having    learned    nothing  and    forgotten 
nothing  since  the  ancient  Greeks  died  out  of  the 
land,  like  the  old  races  before  them. 
Sicily,   which    has    suffered    so  many   changes. 
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resisted  the  last.  The  people  have  never  become 
modern,  except  in  a  few  haunts  of  strangers  Uke 
Palermo.  They  toil  and  they  spin  in  the  same  way 
as  they  did  when  Solomon  was  in  all  his  glory, 
and  Hiram,  the  king  of  Tyre,  came  and  founded 
his  city  of  Solunto  on  Palermo  Bay. 

So,  too,  the  landscape  has  kept  ancient,  though 
the  whole  land  is  silvered  by  the  aloes  and  cacti  of 
America,  and  the  churches  were  only  built  since 
the  great  earthquake.  Sicily  has  assimilated  many 
races,  and  fused  them  into  one  ;  and  in  the  Sicilian 
landscape  even  the  multitudinous  lemon-groves 
which  have  crept  in  from  recent  centuries,  and  tlie 
portly  buildings  of  baroque  ecclesiastics,  are  lost  in 
the  sweep  of  mountain  and  valley.  Church  and 
convent  are  but  sky-lines  in  hilltop  cities  perched 
like  eagles'  nests ;  and  the  stone-pine  is  the  one 
tree  that  singles  itself  out.  Modern  things  are 
lost  in  Sicily,  perhaps  because  there  are  not  many 
of  them,  and  ancient  things  survive.  It  is  not 
only  that  you  have  glorious  Greek  temples  and 
Roman  theatres ;  not  only  that  there  are  places 
like  Taormina  where  every  field  round  the  city  has 
its  Roman  tomb  or  cistern,  and  whole  cities  of  the 
ancients  protruding  from  the  soil,  as  at  Solunto  and 
Selinunte.  The  hfe  of  the  people  is  classical,  A 
few  live  in  Greek  tombs,  and  the  others  imitate 
them.  If  it  was  not  that  ovens  have  such  hard  work, 
you  would  be  sure  that  they  had  been  baking  tlieir 
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bread  in  the  same  ovens  for  two  thousand  years. 
The  country  Sicilian  still  closes  his  plaster  /oTVio 
with  a  stone  sealed  with  dung.  Uke  his  Arab 
or  Phccnician  ancestors.  If  Penelope,  seeking 
Ulysses,  came  to  the  Island  of  the  Sun  and  roamed 
through  a  Sicilian  town,  she  could  use  the  women's 
distaffs  and  looms  without  asking  a  single  question. 
If  \'irgil  took  a  country  walk  when  the  men  were 
ploughing,  he  would  say  :  "  Very  good,  very  good — 
that  plough  Avhich  those  oxen  are  drawing  is  the 
pattern  I  recommended  :  a  shod  wooden  plough  is 
much  better  than  a  ploughsliare  for  fields  where 
stones  seem  to  grow  like  any  other  crop.  They 
follow  all  the  rules  I  laid  down  in  my  Georgics" 
While  Homer  could  not  liave  been  blind  all  his 
life,  or  he  could  not  have  described  draught -oxen 
as  you  niay  see  them  any  day  rolling  up  a  mountain 
road  in  Sicily.  Theocritus  might  even  recognise 
a  tune  coming  from  a  goatherd  sitting  under  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  at  noonday.  Tlie  goat- 
herd, wlio  has  less  to  do  than  any  maa  who  labours 
with  his  hands,  beguiles  the  long  hours  of  heat  now, 
as  he  did  when  Hiero  was  king,  with  car^Tng  the 
donax  into  pipes  and  playing  old  tunes  that  were 
never  written  down,  and  soimd  like  the  inventions 
of  birds  or  fauns.  Goatherds  still  pipe  matches 
with  eacli  other,  though  not  for  maidens"  hands. 
Maidens  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of  in  modem 
■Sicily  without  dowries. 
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There  are  mighty  few  waterworks  in  Sicily  that  ' 
were  not  built  to  the  order  of  the  Roman.  The 
clear  water  still  chases  along  his  stone  channels,  and 
the  land  pants  in  summer  because  his  cisterns  are 
not  used  too ;  but  the  forests  are  gone  as  forests 
always  go.  and  ivith  them  the  famed  fertility  of 
Sicilian  mountains. 

How  can  cities  change  when  they  have  lived 
without  any  road  leading  up  to  them  except  the 
bed  of  a  river  when  it  is  dry  ?  Fiumara  they  call 
a  bed  only  filled  by  its  river  in  roaring  flood.  At 
other  times  an  ass  or  two-wheeled  cart  can  ascend 
it  from  its  very  mouth,  and  the  town  stands  on  the 
river  as  its  road,  a  self-supporting  town  without 
any  visible  means  of  support,  whose  people  have 
done  nothing  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  but 
dread  interference.  These  towns  hardly  ever  have 
an  old  building ;  they  have  never  liad  a  building 
worthy  to  survive.  They  have  no  legends— even 
the  gods  and  nymphs  despised  them  for  woods  or 
fountains  or  mountains  near  cities  like  Syracuse. 

And  if  a  priest  of  the  ancient  rites  were  to 
return  to  his  Sicily  just  before  Easter-time,  when 
with  the  symbols  of  the  egg  and  the  hare  children 
of  all  ages  have  figured  the  birth  of  spring  life 
after  the  death  of  the  winter  season,  and  if  he 
were  to  enter  a  church,  he  would  see  women 
lamenting  over  the  image  of  a  dead  youth  laid 
among  spring  flowers  and  wheat  grown  io  darkness. 
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and  he  would  think  that  he  saw  the  lament  over 
the  dead  Adonis,  slain  in  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
his  manhood.  He  would  still  find  Incense  swung 
in  many  of  his  ancient  fanes. 

Ceres.  Minerva.  Diana,  even  Venus,  are  turned 
into  saints,  and  temples  have  been  turned  into 
churches.  But  there  are  just  a  few  gods,  like  Pan, 
or  at  the  least  nymphs,  whom  you  might  meet  if 
you  were  walking  very  quietly  in  the  higher  gorges 
of  the  Anapo,  or  in  the  \'al  d'Ispica  ;  for  Sicily  is 
one  of  the  favoured  lands  where  gods  are  known 
to  have  walked  the  earth  and  wooed  like  men. 
It  is  many  a  year  since  people  have  professed  an 
open  belief  ui  the  gods  of  Greece,  but  I  for  one 
can  never  wander  without  the  feeling  of  exaltation 
which  the  Greeks  would  have  called  ecHtasy  when 
I  come  to  places  like  the  Enna  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  or  the  Delphi  of  Apollo.  The  Church 
has  left  not  one  stone  standing  of  the  temple  of 
so  notable  a  heretic  as  the  Goddess  of  Corn,  but 
the  snow-white  rock  on  which  it  rose  stands  out 
against  the  sky  and  the  distant  mass  of  Etna — a 
temple  not  built  with  hands.  And  in  the  fields 
of  Enna  below  is  the  gloomy  lake  of  Pergusa, 
where  Pluto  carried  off'  Proserpine.  You  can 
picture  the  fair  young  goddess  stooping  to  pick 
the  many-blossomed  narcissus— for  they  are  there 
to  pick  to-day.  You  can  picture  the  king  of 
[  the    underworld    issuing    into    ours,    because    all 
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Sicily  stands  upon  caverns,  and  you  can  feel  the 
warm  sulphur  air  rising  from  clefts  where  you 
hear  the  boiling  waters.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  legend  grew,  where  lovers  still  carry  off 
maidens  who  deny  or  are  denied  them. 

Ceres  lighted  her  toi-ch  from  the  fires  of  Etna, 
if  Etna  itself  was  not  her  torch,  and  wandered 
through  the  vales  of  Sicily  seeking  her  child,  incon- 
solable, through  the  dark  winter  months.  But  on 
the  first  day  of  spring  of  that  and  all  other  years, 
Proserpine  came  back  to  Sicily  with  flowers  filling 
up  her  footprints,  and  clothing  the  earth  as  with  a 
ganiient. 

Pluto  was  first  seen  below  the  rock  of  Enna, 
driving  his  unearthly  black  horses.  He  was  last 
seen  at  the  fountain  of  Cyane  outside  Syracuse. 
The  deep  blue  pool  to  which  tourists  row  up  the 
Anapo  fills  the  hollow  made  by  the  trident  of  the 
Lord  of  Hell  when  he  clove  the  earth  to  sink  with 
Pro.serpine  in  his  chariot  back  to  his  kingdom. 
One  faithfid  nymph,  whose  tears  have  never  ceased 
to  flow,  tried  to  save  her  mistress  from  him ;  it 
was  Cyane.  and  the  spring  is  formed  from  her 
tears.  Thereafter  for  centuries  the  men  of 
Syracuse  made  sacrifice  of  a  black  bull  at  that 
spring. 

Syracuse  was  beloved  of  nymphs.  It  was  just 
across  the  bay  that  Arethusa,  fiyiiig  from  Alpheus 
under  the   seas  from   EHs   in  old   Greece,   found 
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refuge  near  the  temple  of  Diana  in  the  world- 
famous  fountain. 

In  this  land  of  the  gods  are  the  ruins  of  more 
than  forty  Greek  temples — some,  like  Diana's  at 
Segesta  or  the  Concordia  at  Girgenti,  yet  perfect  in 
outhne  ;  others,  like  Minerva  in  Syracuse,  embalmed 
perfect  in  a  church  ;  the  most  of  them  smitten  by 
the  vengeance  of  earthquakes  and  Carthaginians 
and  Charles  the  Fifth.  These  and  the  vast 
theatres  of  the  ancients  keep  the  Greeks  bright  in 
your  memory  in  all  the  east  and  south  of  Sicily. 

It  is  because  of  the  Greeks  that  you  go  to  Sicily, 
The  Romans,  its  lords  for  more  centuries,  left 
little  behind  them  but  the  litter  of  luxury^villas, 
mosaics,  aqueducts,  and  cisterns.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, their  other  great  rivals,  have  left  not  a 
wrack  behind,  unless  their  mausolea  near  Marsala 
yield  treasures  like  the  Punic  tombs  of  Carthage 
itself. 

It  matters  not  how  little  the  Carthaginian  has 
left  in  concrete  memorials  behind  him.  History  is 
his  monument  in  Sicily.  For  nearly  three  hundred 
years  these  Atricans  from  their  white  city  by  the 
Bay  of  Tunis  sent  armament  after  armament  to 
fight  their  giant  wars  with  Greek  and  Roman.  It 
began  on  the  day  of  Himera,  when  Hamilcar,  the 
shophet  of  Carthage,  flung  himself  as  the  last 
sacrifice  upon  the  flames  to  save  his  great  host  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  from  destruction  by 
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the  warriore  of  Syracuse  and  Girgenti ;  a  destruc- 
tion immortalised  by  the  coins  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant's  fair  wife,  the  Damareteia,  the  first-fruits 
of  the  matchless  Sicihan  coinage;  and  by  the 
aqueduct  hewn  through  the  mountain  by  the 
prisoners  of  the  lord  of  Girgenti.  It  ended  with 
the  day  when  Mutines,  the  Numidian,  sHghted  by 
the  representative  of  the  Carthaginian  republic, 
abandoned  at  Girgenti  the  defence  which  bade  ftur  J 
to  be  the  greatest  in  history  against  Rome.  I 

It  is  the  ruins,  not  of  his  own  handiwork,  but 
of  others,  that  the  Carthaginian  has  left  in  Sicily. 
Where  Himera  stood,  we  have  only  a  green  hill- 
side. The  Girgenti  of  to-day  has  a  liorizon  of 
shattered  temples ;  Selinunte  is  a  fallen  Babylon 
which  has  never  lifted  its  head  from  the  dust  since 
Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  stnick  down  one  of 
the  greatest  island  states  of  Greece  with  a  shrift  of 
but  sixteen  days.  Of  Carthaginian  building  there 
is  one  and  one  only  monument  in  Sicily  not  fallen 
to  indistinguishable  decay — the  wall  of  the  city 
on  Mount  Eryx. 

Sicily's  African  conquerors  ever  failed  to  leave 
a  lasting  seal  upon  the  land.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  Vandals  ever  came,  and  not  one 
building  built  for  her  Arabic  lords,  though  round 
Palermo,  and  here  and  there,  forgotten  in  far  places, 
we  have  buildings,  chiefly  churches  for  the  Christian, 
in  which  Eastern  hands  have  caught  the  grace  of 
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summer  in  their  stonework,  such  as  the  hall  of  the 
Zisa  and  the  cloister  of  Monreale,  with  tlieir  plash 
of  Moorish  fountains.  The  flowers  of  Norman 
architecture  in  Sicily  are  not  those  in  which  the 
grim  Northman  used  his  own  mighty  methods. 
The  church  of  the  Vespers  built  by  the  English 
Archbishop  Walter,  with  its  bold  piers  and  ample 
arches,  is  not  comparable  in  art  to  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  Palermo,  with  its  tall  pointed  arches, 
or  S.  Cataldo,  a  Christian  mosque.  Grace,  not 
strength,  was  the  stamp  of  the  royal  Norman 
builders  of  Sicily.  The  Bridge  of  the  Admiral, 
founded  a.d.  1113,  the  little-noted  Norman  aque- 
duct at  Bagheria,  showed  the  pointed  arch  in 
perfection  the  best  part  of  a  century  before  it 
flowered  in  Northern  Europe.  And  when  the 
Normans  had  died  out  like  the  Greeks  before 
them,  lost  in  the  common  race,  the  spirit  of  their 
architecture  rose  from  the  grave  to  reanimate  the 
fairy-like  Sicilian-Gothic.  Of  the  old  Norman 
work  from  the  hands  of  Arabic  and  Byzantine 
workmen,  we  have  such  stuff'  as  dreams  ai-e  made 
of — the  jewelled  nave  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  King 
Roger's  marble  throne-room ;  the  summer  hall  of 
the  Zisa.  with  golden  mosaics  gleaming  from  its 
shady  alcoves,  and  a  marble  channel  across  the 
floor  to  lejid  a  freshet  from  a  fountain  in  the  wall. 
The  ghost  of  the  Norman  architect  haunted  the 
buildings  which  sprang   up  all  over   Sicily  when 
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it  was  freed  from  the  nightmare  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Vespers,  as  in  the  work  of  the  great  house  of  Chiara- 
monte,  who  filled  fourteenth-century  Sicily  with 
their  castles  and  churches.  Foremost  among  them 
were  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  at  Palermo,  with 
its  incomparable  windows  and  ceihngs,  and  the 
palaces  of  S.  Stefano  and  the  Badia  at  Taormina 
inspired,  if  not  built,  by  their  genius.  The  Badia 
of  Taormiim  is  the  flower  of  fourteenth-century 
architecture,  unri\'alled  in  airy,  fairy  elegance. 

And  here  the  inspiration  died  out  of  Sicilian 
architecture.  Many  a  dainty  Gothic  doorway  with 
slender  shaft  and  hood,  many  an  exquisite  Gothic 
window  of  divided  lights,  was  born  to  fifteenth- 
century  Sicily,  but  how  impoverished  beside  the 
tombs  of  the  bold  Burgundian  dukes  at  Dijon,  or 
the  cloisters  of  Magdalen  at  Oxford  !  Slender  and 
delicate  is  the  Gothic  of  Sicily,  and  the  Renaissance 
but  a  short-lived  child  of  it,  though  it  promised  so 
fairly  in  those  two  church  porches  in  Palermo. 

After  this  came  the  deluge  of  baroque.  In  a 
country  all  of  stone,  where  masons  are  ill-paid  and 
skilful,  it  was  nothing  to  build  domed  Pantheons 
like  the  Salvatore,  or  monstrous  basilicas  like  S. 
Domenico  at  Palermo,  and  palaces  to  match.  This 
was  an  age  of  palatial  interiors ;  but  of  most  of  the 
exteriors  one  can  only  say — 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him.  Earth  ;  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee," 
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Architecture  was  as  ever  the  handmaiden  of 
history.  Its  vigour  passed  with  the  fall  of  the 
Chiaramonti,  the  mighty  nobles  of  native  stock, 
who  dreamt  of  the  throne  of  Sicily  till  Martin, 
of  Aragon,  beheaded  the  last  of  them  in  fix)nt  of 
his  own  palace.  From  this  time  forward  Sicily 
was  the  football  of  the  Mediterranean,  kicked  about 
in  Spanish  wars.  She  had  no  national  life.  She 
was  not  a  country,  but  a  province,  and  her  buildings 
confess  it.  There  is  not  one  of  the  first  rank  in 
aught  but  size,  from  the  day  that  the  axe  fell  upon 
the  neck  of  Andrea  Chiaramonte. 

To  the  Spaniard,  Sicily  was  but  a  slave  to  be 
kept  in  fetters.  He  did  not  embellish  the  island 
with  noble  churches,  bigot  though  he  was.  His 
best  buildings  are  the  fortresses  he  built  to  keep 
her  in  prison,  and  other  nations  outside  the  prison 
walls.  His  forte  lay  not  in  raising  monuments  but 
in  taking  them  down.  Sicily's  only  contribution  to 
Art  after  the  Middle  Ages  consists  in  the  Empire 
furniture  with  which  her  nobles  greeted  their 
Queen,  when  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
among  them. 
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There  was  once  an  American  manager  wlio  put 
up  a  notice  in  his  theatre:  "  No  hats  allowed  in  the 
dress  circle."  Not  a  woman  took  her  hat  off.  On 
the  following  night  he  put  up  another  notice  under- 
neath it :  "  All  ladies  over  forty  may  keep  their  hats 
on."  There  was  not  a  hat  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
theatre. 

Sicilian  naivete  is  of  this  order.  The  Sicilians 
are  naive  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  one 
great  Sicilian  town  the  military  commander  of  a 
province  spent  almost  his  entire  time  at  the 
principal  hotel.  I  suppose  that  before  breakfast, 
when  there  were  no  foreigners  about,  his  trembling 
myrmidons  crept  to  him  and  received  the  directions 
for  minding  his  business  for  him.  But  long  before 
lunch  he  was  at  the  hotel  in  his  beautiful  Cam- 
bridge blue  cavalry  cloak  or  overcoat,  or  both  if  it 
was  a  cold  day,  dancing  attendance  on  one  of  the 
foreign   ladies.     He  spent  the  time  till  lunch  in 
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saying  good  morning  to  everybody.  After  lunch 
he  would  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  play  a  charm- 
ing snatch  of  his  own  composition,  or  sing  the 
latest  of  Puccini,  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
ladies  who  were  going  out  with  him.  In  the 
evening  he  did  card-tricks,  as  the  most  successful 
means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  all  the  ladies 
together.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  and  enough 
EngUsh  to  retain  in  conversation  any  Anglo  - 
Saxon  beauty  acquainted  with  no  tongue  but 
her  own.  A  man  of  sixty,  he  had  the  face  of 
forty  and  the  figure  of  twenty,  and  became  a 
universal  favourite  with  the  foreigners,  men  as 
well  as  women,  by  his  pohteness  and  warm-hearted- 
ness. He  was  unmarried,  but  had  no  designs. 
Though  he  lunched  and  dined  frequently  with  a 
wise,  wealthy,  and  beautiful  American  widow,  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  white  Hag  she  hung  out ;  and 
to  the  younger  ladies  he  was  more  Platonic  than 
a  dentist — that  was,  in  deeds.  For  he  poured  out 
his  compliments  like  a  London  water-cart.  Once 
in  motion,  he  turned  on  the  lever  and  they  came 
gushing  out,  sparkling— an  embarras  de  rickcsses. 
His  principal  toast  was  a  young  EngU-sh  girl,  as 
pretty  and  i-oguish  as  a  gipsy  fortune-teller,  who 
spoke  excellent  French.  Every  night  when  the 
dinner-bell  rang  and  she  came  down  the  stair,  no 
longer  the  tailor-made  girl  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  he  took  a  step  backwards,  and  with  his 
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hand  on  his  heart  protested,  "  Ah,  que  vous  etes 
belle ! "  But  he  was  not  exclusive  of  others,  a  fact 
whicli  cost  him  many  a  sigh,  for  he  regarded  it  as 
a  sign  of  old  age.  "  Quand  j'i?tais  jeune,"  he  used 
to  say,  "j'aimais  quelques  unes ;  mais  maintenaiit 
je  les  aime  toutes !  toutes ! "  The  only  return  he 
demanded  for  his  attentions  was  that  he  should 
always  be  surrounded  hy  a  little  court.  When  his 
dream  of  fair  women  was  inteiTupted  by  the  Italian 
Government's  appointing  him  inspector  of  the 
shooting  competitions  of  the  visiting  fleet,  he  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  made  arrangements  for  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  them  to  accompany  liini.  and  be  accom- 
modated with  a  marquee  and  seats.  The  shooting 
was  extremely  dull,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  ex- 
tremely bad.  At  its  conclusion  he  was  able  to 
take  a  rifle  and  show  them  how  it  ought  to  have 
been  done. 

With  the  lower  class,  Sicilian  naivete  generally 
takes  a  more  practical  form.  At  Syracuse  I  hired 
a  cabman  to  come  and  drive  my  wife  for  a  couple 
of  hours  every  afternoon  at  fifteen  francs  a  week. 
When  he  had  driven  her  five  days  he  came  for  his 
pay,  saying  that  he  liad  meant  a  week  of  five  days. 
A  German  lady  lost  her  purse  at  Syracuse.  She 
was  a  haughty,  wasteful  German,  who  had  given 
herself  a  ten-and-sixpenny  season  ticket  at  Earl's 
Court  the  year  before,  and  she  had  about  fifliy 
francs  inside  her  purse,  though  the  exterior  was 
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not  of  a  kind  to  suggest  anything  above  coppers. 
The  next  day  she  received  the  purse  back  by  post, 
together  with  the  Earl's  Court  ticket  and  some 
German  stamps,  and  a  note  to  say  that  the  people, 
who  had  found  the  purse,  had  kept  the  money 
because  they  needed  it,  hut  returned  the  tieket 
because  it  was  of  no  use  to  tiiem. 

I  saw  ratiier  a  nice  pipe  in  a  shop  one  day  as  I 
was  going  for  a  walk.  I  asked  the  young  woman 
who  was  keeping  the  shop  how  much  it  was. 

"  Ten  francs,  signor." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  1  I'll  give  you  two,"  I  said,  pro- 
ceeding on  my  walk. 

She  flew  after  me.     "  Take  it  for  two." 

I  don't  smoke,  and  the  first  man  to  whom  I 
showed  it,  knowing  this,  said,  "You  might  let  me 
have  it." 

"  AH  right,"  I  said  ;  "  chuck  me  tlie  two  francs," 
and  thought  no  more  about  it.  In  the  evening 
the  shopkeeper's  mother  airived  to  say  that  I  must 
give  her  back  the  pipe  oi  pay  another  twenty-three 
francs.  I  refered  her  to  tlie  man  who  had  bought 
it,  and  he  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
her.  That  woman  talked  everyone  connected  with 
the  hotel,  from  the  proprietor  to  the  boot-boy,  uito 
a  state  bordering  on  epilepsy.  I  declined  to  let 
her  take  up  my  time. 

"  Go  and  lay  an  information  against  me  with  the 
carabtnieri"  I  said.     "  I  bouglit  the  thing  in  tlie 
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regular  way,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  I 
didn't  tliink  it  was  of  any  value,  as  I  sold  it  for  what 
I  gave  for  it  less  than  five  minutes  afterwards." 

She  hung  about  for  days  to  discuss  the  point 
with  me.  and  when  she  saw  that  she  could  not  get 
me  to  talk  to  her.  she  went  at  last  to  the  cara- 
binieri,  though  she  evidently  knew  it  would  not  be 
any  good. 

Perhaps  she  was  induced  in  the  end  by  a  brilUant 
lie  which  occurred  to  her.  She  said  I  had  bought 
the  pipe  from  a  child  four  years  old.  But  this  was 
quite  easy  to  disprove  in  Sicily,  where  nobody 
minds  their  own  business.  Plenty  of  people  had 
seen  that  well-grown  young  woman  of  two-and- 
twenty  run  after  me  and  cry,  "  Take  it  for  two 
francs."  and  they  had  most  of  them  suffered  in 
their  dealings  with  her  old  harpy  of  a  mother. 

Defeated  on  this  plank,  she  tried  another.  The 
pipe  was  worth  fifty  francs,  she  said.  She  only 
asked  me  to  make  it  up  to  twenty-five  francs  or 
give  her  back  the  pipe. 

"Where  is  the  pipe?"  asked  the  carnbiniere, 
with  his  judgment-of- Solomon  air. 

"  The  gentleman  who  bought  it  from  this 
gentleman,"  she  rephed,  "  has  gone  away  to 
Inghilterra." 

"  Then  how  can  he  give  you  back  the  pipe  ? " 

"  That  is  just  it,"  she  said.     ■'  As  he  cannot  give 
me  back  the  pipe,  he  must  pay  me  what  I  ask." 
64 
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At  this  point  the  scorn  of  the  carabiniere 
bubbled  over.  Giving  a  little  tug  to  the  faded 
cotton  handkerchief  tied  round  her  evil,  vulture 
countenance,  he  said :  "  This  is  worth  fifty  francs  1 " 
The  Sicilians  are  too  fond  of  word-play  not  to  see 
a  sarcasm.  She  retired  cursing,  as  the  carabiniere 
turned  with  superlative  politeness  to  say:  "You 
must  excuse  my  troubling  you  about  such  a  trifle, 
most  illustrious.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  these 
people  is  to  make  them  convict  themselves." 

Shopkeepers  have  a  naive  impudence  in  Sicily 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match.  My  son  had 
a  valuable  watch  which  wanted  mending.  He 
asked  the  watchmaker  to  lend  him  another  while 
it  was  being  mended,  which  he  did.  When  my 
son  went  to  get  his  watch  back,  the  man  refused 
to  return  it  unless  he  paid  for  the  watch  he  had 
been  wearing  while  it  was  being  mended,  which 
he  swore  had  been  purchased.  Here  again  the 
carabinieri  were  called  in  for  a  judgment  of 
Solomon,  which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  generally 
achieve. 

"  How  much  did  he  say  the  watch  was  ? "  they 
demanded  of  my  son. 

"  He  didn't  say  anything,  because  I  didn't  ask 
him." 

"  You  didn't  say  anything  1 "  cried  the  carabiniere 
to  the  watch-mender.  "  Why  didn't  you  make 
any  price  for  a  watch  which  you  say  this  gentle- 
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man  was  buying?  It  must  have  been  for  one  of 
two  reasons — because  you  knew  that  he  was  not 
bujing  it,  or  because  you  wished  to  cheat  him  in 
the  price,  wlien  his  own  watch  was  in  your  power. 
The  law  was  not  made  to  help  scoundrels  like  you. 
Give  the  gentleman  his  watch." 

With  these  words  he  gave  tlie  watch-mender  the 
significant  little  push  which  means  in  Italy,  "The 
law  is  against  you."  ■ 

This  watch-mender  lived  in  the  Corso  of  Palermo,' 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  foreigners  to 
observe  the  precaution  I  always  observe  when  I 
break  my  watch  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  If  I  have  not 
a  second  watch  with  me,  I  prefer  to  spend  ten  or 
twelve  francs — for  which  you  can  always  buy  a 
good  time-keeper — on  getting  another  watch  to 
carry  me  through  till  I  return  to  England.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  take  the  double  chance  of 
having  your  watch  spoilt,  and  being  robbed  into 
the  bargain. 

This  does  not  apply  to  all  Sicilian  tradesmen.  I 
have  dealt  with  some  who  have  never  gone  back 
a  hair's-breadth  on  a  bargain  in  transactions  cover- 
ing a  period  of  ten  years.  But  ^vatch-menders  are 
different.  They  are  like  bicycle-dealers.  If  a  fly 
gets  into  their  webs  it  is  time  for  blood-sucking. 

Ignorance  is  weakness.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
a  suit  of  flannels,  you  know  exactly  how  much 
value  you  are  going  to  get  from  Hope  Brothers 
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and  how  little  value  from  a  West  End  tailor.  If 
you  go  to  the  latter,  it  is  with  your  eyes  open. 
But  when  you  are  having  a  typewriter  mended  or 
buying  a  bicycle,  or  having  a  watch  cleaned,  you 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  conscience  not  worked  on 
the  same  lines  as  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bannerman 
works  the  national  conscience. 

The  Sicilian  conscience  is  a  thing  all  to  itself. 
There  are  times  when  it  recalls  my  cousin  Joseph's 
cook  out  in  India.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
cook's  clear  soup,  and  one  night,  when  he  was  ex- 
patiating on  its  merits  at  a  dinner-party,  he  sent 
for  the  cook  to  tell  a  gourmet  how  he  achieved 
such  triumphs.  "  I  strain  it  through  my  stocking," 
said  the  cook. 

Another  cousin  of  mine,  a  canon  of  Durham,  at 
a  little  town  in  Sicily  found  his  bed  extraordinarily 
lumpy.  He  called  his  landlady,  who  took  a  whole 
day's  bake  of  bread  out  from  imder  the  mattress. 
The  canon  said  she  always  put  it  into  a  bed  to 
ensure  its  early  rising. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  Sicilian  cook  who 
distanced  my  cousin  .loseph's  chief  buher.  He 
was  renowned  for  his  tender  steaks,  and  being  asked 
how  he  managed  it,  said  he  always  bit  them  thor- 
oughly before  he  cooked  them. 

Sicilian  servants  are  generally  naive.  At  Syra- 
cuse we  had  a  chamber-maid  called  Annunziata. 
A   native  Sicilian    hotel-keeper    would   not   have 
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allowed  such  a  pretty  girl  in  the  house.  Annun- 
ziata,  when  she  lit  the  acetylene,  threw  down  the 
match — one  of  the  heUish,  smouldering  matches  of 
the  Medici.  She  did  not  heed  where  she  threw  it, 
and  it  chose  the  bed  as  having  most  interest  for 
it.  With  a  mosquito-eurtain  to  act  as  tinder,  it 
soon  burnt  out  the  whole  room.  When  the  door 
was  on  fire,  someone  noticed  it.  All  Annunziata 
said  was :  "  How  wa*  I  to  know  where  the  match 
would  fall  ? " 

The  wonder  is  that  acetylene  does  not  claim 
more  victims  among  the  Sicilians:  they  are  as 
casual  as  chorus-girls  in  its  use.  A  lady  donning 
for  dinner  a  timifflee  of  white  crqic  de  chine  and 
iaee,  suddenly  found  it  snowing  black.  She  looked 
up,  and  found  there  was  only  one  spout  of  the 
gas-jet  burning.  She  was  nearly  naked,  but, 
unashamed  in  her  terror,  pealed  the  bell  for  the 
facckino.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  fetched  in  a  bicycle  pump.  With  salamander 
fingers  he  twisted  off  the  jet  and  blew  vigorously 
with  pump  and  lips,  while  she  sat  shivering — the 
door  was  open  for  propriety.  She  came  down  to 
dinner  with  her  nerves  jumpy,  and  said  that  the 
gas  was  escaping  from  the  pipe  of  the  light  abo\'e 
her  head.  No  one  believed  her.  but  the  head 
waiter  struck  a  match  and  held  it  to  the  pipe.  It 
gave  the  room  another  light !  He  was  not  in  the 
least  disturbed,  but  blew  it  out  and  took  a  piece  of 
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butter  oif  another  lady's  plate  and  applied  it  to  the 
wound.  That  pipe  was  never  mended  all  the  time 
we  were  there.  They  found  it  did  just  as  well  to 
butter  it  before  the  lights  were  lit. 

Almost  everyone  can  afford  the  plant  for  blowing 
up  the  house  with  acetylene  gas.  It  is  as  popular 
in  the  ham  of  the  Giudecca  as  in  the  big  hotels. 
Each  of  them  has  a  sort  of  meat-jack  hanging  in 
front.  It  is  really  an  acetylene  flare,  which  gives 
almost  enough  light  to  kodak  the  prevailing  sign 
in  the  Giudecca — a  black  pig  with  a  curly  tail 
labelled  Sa/siccie.  This  I  take  to  be  a  declaration 
of  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of  the  population  ;  other- 
wise you  might  not  know  that  their  buxom  padrani, 
with  noses,  eyes,  and  expressions  like  cormorants, 
were  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sicihan  servant  to  his  betters 
paralyses  the  stranger  till  he  knows  the  country. 
He  takes  more  liberties  than  the  Japanese,  and  he 
has  not  the  manners  which  carry  off  everything  in 
Dai  Nippon.  When  the  ^mdronc  of  the  hotel  at 
Syracuse  was  going  to  the  city,  he  put  on  a  fine 
bowler  hat  and  an  officer's  cloak,  and  walked  down 
the  steps  with  tlie  air  of  a  Portuguese  governor. 

I  But  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  the 
hotel  interpreter  and  the  foreman  of  the  workmen 
and  the  contractor  of  the  cabs  rushed  up  to  him. 
and  all  Jjegan  talking  to  him  at  once  with  the  fury 
of  revivalist  preachers.  One  man  ran  after  him 
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like  a  murderer  all  the  way  down  the  avenue,  but 
the  proprietor  drove  off  smiling.  They  were  most 
of  them  not  threatening  his  life,  but  reminding 
him  to  buy  a  few  soldi's  wortli  of  something  or 
other.  The  concierge,  being  asthmatic  and  wheezy, 
arrived  too  late  for  his  say,  which  might  have  been 
amusing,  for  he  was  more  sardonic  than  polite. 
Two  American  ladies  found  this  out.  With  the 
pertinacity  of  their  race  they  were  using  him  to 
beat  down  a  cab  fare.  They  wanted  to  go  to  so 
many  places  that  he  lost  count,  and  said  :  '*  \'ou  had 
better  take  it  by  ze  hour ;  three  persons  von-fifty, 
four  persons  two  francs  ;  and  zen  you  can  go  round 
ze  world  I " 

Luckily,  Sicilian  servants  are  very  versatile.  We 
found  the  head  boatman  of  one  year  head  cabman 
in  the  next.  'I^o  make  up  for  this,  the  poor  over- 
worked angel  of  a  facddno  had  found  his  wings 
and  flown  away  to  be  chief  steward  on  a  crack 
Florio  boat. 

I  was  at  the  festa  of  S.  Agata  at  Catania  with 
two  EngUsh  ladies,  and,  understanding  a  little 
Italian,  overheard  a  conversation  between  a  pretty, 
neatly  dressed  woman  and  her  friends.  They  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  wished  to  go  home.  She 
wished  to  stay  behind,  and  was  saying:  "I'll  just 
stick  to  these  forcstieri ;  I  shall  be  all  right  with 
them."  And  she  did.  We  were  most  glad  to 
have  her,  because  she  had  cliarming  manners,  and 
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told    us     the    why    and    the    wherefore    about 
everything. 

The  pictures  she  drew  of  Sicilian  courtships 
reminded  you  of  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  Intro- 
ductions were  unnecessary.  If  a  young  man  was 
smitten  with  a  girl,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know 
her  family  was  nothing  at  all.  He  need  not  even 
know  her  name.     He  followed  her  home. 

As  Sicilians  are  all  eyes,  she  would  know  the 
state  of  his  affections  before  she  got  to  her  own 
front  door.  Tlie  courtship  consisted  in  her  making 
up  her  mind,  wliile  he  was  oghng  her  in  church  or 
mandolining  love-songs  underneath  her  window  at 
night.  Id  any  case  he  had  to  promenade  there  for 
his  answer.  She  began  with  lifting  up  the  peep- 
hole shutter  in  her  bedroom  lattice,  and  (juickly 
letting  it  drop.  The  next  night  she  let  it  stay 
open  a  httle,  and  the  next,  perhaps,  let  a  rose 
drop.  Then  the  swain  sent  a  go-between  to  her 
relations  to  demand  her  hand.  He  would  have 
demanded,  in  some  discreet  fashion,  the  amount  of 
her  dowry  before  he  let  things  go  so  far ;  for  if  a 
breach  of  promise  may  lead  to  loss  of  money  in 
England,  a  breach  of  courtship  may  lead  to  loss  of 

Ufe  in  Sicily.     It   is  a  deadly  insult  to  make  the 

H  slightest  overtures  if  you  do  not  mean  marriage, 
^M  unless  the  woman  is  married  or  you  are  wanting  to 
^M  enter  into  a  pecuniary  arrangement  with  her  family 
H^    to  make  her  your  mistress.     If  a  rich  man  casts  his 
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eyes  on  a  poor  woman,  no  resentment  is  generally  j 
feit,  if  it  is  a  pecuniary  transaction.  A  third  party 
arranges  the  terms.  But  if  he  tries  to  win  her  by  i 
love  he  will  get  a  knife  in  his  ribs  some  dark  night. 
The  poor  Sicilian  understands  love  in  its  lawn-tennis 
sense,  and  objects  to  being  robbed  of  his  daughter's 
virtue,  though  he  does  not  mind  selling  it. 

If  the  lover  has  sufficient  means,  when  supple-  i 
mented  by  the  wife's  dowry,  to  keep  up  a  home, 
the  lack  of  previous  acquaintance  is  seldom  made  \ 
an  objection,  and  public  opinion  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  lover  who    kidnaps  the  object  of  his 
affections,  if  he  is  refused — an  indulgence  wliich  i 
extended  even  to  adventurers  kidnapping  heiresses,  , 
if  "  Barkis  is  wilhng."     This  is  well  shown  in  the 
first  half  of  Miss  Lorimer's  novel  On  Etna. 

A  British  naval  officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  ■ 
an  amusing  victim  to  the  Sicilian  hatred  of  love. 
He,  poor  man,  was  an  enthusiastic  kodaker,  who 
had  an  album  of  the  beauties  of  the  world  photo- 
graphed in  their  native  dresses,  as  far  as  his  travels 
at  the  expense  of  his  country  had  enabled  him 
to  collect  them.  In  the  Ught-o'-love  suburb  of 
S.  Lucia,  between  the  Villa  Politi  and  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  he  saw  a  lovely  girl  who  smiled  on  him. 
He  brought  down  Mr  Murray's  little  red  hand- 
book of  Italian  conversations,  whicb  is  not  framed 
to  meet  such  emergencies,  and  tried  every  other 
means  to  win  the  damsel's  heart,  with  the  sole  view 
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of  photographing  her  in  gala  dress  for  his  collec- 
tion ;  and  all  went  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.  The 
family  did  not  suppose  that  a  British  naval  officer 
from  Malta,  about  which  they  know  a  good  deal 
in  Syracuse,  meant  to  marry  her ;  but  when  they 
discovered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  buy  her  as  his 
mistress,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
dream.  A  day  had  been  rixed  for  the  girl  to  be 
photographed  in  gala,  but  when  he  got  down  there 
he  found  her  door  shut,  and  the  whole  of  the  un- 
prepossessing population  of  S.  Lucia  assembled  in 
front  of  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  down  an 
old  Irish  lady  whose  whole  attention  was  given 
to  working  up  Sunday  services  in  Syracuse,  but 
who  also  understood  kodaking,  to  take  the  picture 
for  him.  She  was  admitted  and  found  the  girl  in 
her  gala,  but  the  mother  said  that  her  husband 
would  beat  her  if  she  allowed  the  girl  to  be 
photographed,  as  the  nignorc  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. All  the  neighbours  had  been  set  talking 
about  it,  and  the  mortification  of  the  household 
was  indescribable.  There  was  even  a  prospective 
son-in-law  who  had  been  sent  about  his  business,  so 
as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  girl's  brilliant 
prospects. 

Learning  English  is  a  prolific  source  of  naivete 
in  Sicily.  A  Sicilian  takes  enough  lessons  from 
another  foreigner  to  be  able  to  read  English  novels, 
and  laboriously  builds  up  his  own  dictionary  from 
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the  dialogue.  We  knew  one  who  had  formed  a 
vocabulary  of  ten  thousand  words  from  Midship- 
man Easy.  The  result  of  that  Nelsonian  naval 
slang  in  ordinary  conversations  was  paralysing. 
Another  learnt  how  to  pronounce  from  a  German 
pronunciation  table.  You  never  heard  such  pidgin 
Enghsh.  When  they  have  got  thus  far  they 
welcome  the  advent  of  an  Englishwoman  to 
practise  upon,  like  rain  in  summer.  EngUsh  men 
are  less  passive  under  the  infliction.  There  was  a 
charming  sailor,  a  corporal,  out  at  the  Belvedere 
above  Syracuse,  who  used  to  ask  all  the  English 
ladies  who  went  there  if  he  might  walk  as  far  as 
the  castle  of  Euryalus  with  them  to  practise  his 
English.  And  when  this  walk  was  over,  all  too 
soon,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  correspond  with 
them.  He  was  absolutely  respectful  and  unassum- 
ing, and  wrote  quite  excellent  letters  to  a  lady  I 
know  who  was  good-natured  enough  to  help  him 
by  correspondence.  A  Sicilian  who  came  as  a 
spokesman  of  the  committee  for  helping  foreigners 
at  Syracuse  (the  Movimento  pel  Forestieri)  spoke 
excellent  English,  which  he  had  learned  entirely  by 
correspondence  with  a  lady  at  the  Modern  Athens. 
American  ladies  rather  enjoy  teacliing  the  guileless 
Sicilian  their  native  tongue,  and  the  Sicilians 
taught  in  this  way  feel  contempt  or  pity  for  the 
English,  because  their  dialect  is  so  unlike  American. 
The  climax  of  Sicilian  English  which  came  under 
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my  notice  was  that  of  an  officer  who  asked 
Miss  Lorimer  if  he  might  be  her  •*  fiiture-in-law.'* 
There  was  a  young  Sicilian  gentleman  who  was 
always  sitting  in  the  hall  at  a  hotel  we  were  at 
in  Girgenti.  One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
waiting  for  anything ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
waiting  to  learn  English,  and  that  he  had  been 
there  every  day  for  six  months  to  get  what  conver- 
sation he  could  with  the  English-speaking  people 
who  were  staying  in  the  hotel.  After  that  we 
allowed  him  to  go  all  our  walks  with  us,  and 
learned  a  deal  we  did  not  know  about  the  city. 
The  Sicilian  is  not  so  brave  as  the  Japanese  in 
committing  his  English  to  writing,  but  there  was  a 
watchmaker  at  Taormina  who  took  advantage  of 
being  on  the  route  to  various  sights : — 

NOTICE   THEY   SEIX  THE   CHARMING    CASTLE   OF 

S.    ALESSIO 

OLD    ETNA   WINE 

MARSALA 

VERMOUTH 

AND    MUSCATO 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH    SPEAKER 

FOR   TAORMINA,    MOLA   CASTLE,    SANT   ALESSIO 

CASTI^,    FORZA    D*AGRO   GUIDE 

WATCHMAKER   OF   TRADE 
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HOW    THE    SICILIANS    LIVE 


How  the  Sicilians  live,  no  foreigner  ever  under- 
stood. Tliey  exist,  and  bring  up  large  families  and 
dress  fashionably,  if  cheaply,  and  are  respected 
members  of  society,  and  always  have  money  in 
their  pockets,  on  half  the  income  of  a  Wiltshire 
labourer.  The  unco'  guid  were  shocked  when  I 
gave  the  figures  of  wages  paid  in  Tokyo  in  1885 : 
a  sen  being  nominally  a  hallpenny.  but  two  sen 
really  only  worth  three -farthings : — 

Stonecutters  from  60  to  "0  s 
Btacksmitlis      „     30  „  bO 
Mat-layers        „     HO  ,,  50    . 
Painters  „     25  „  35    , 

Coolies  „     SO  „  30    '. 

Gardeners        „     25  „  50    . 

But  these  wages  are  princely  compared  to  wages 
in  Sicily.  The  head  waiter  in  a  hotel  we  knew  in 
Palermo,  who  conducted  the  entire  establishment 
except  the  buying  of  stores  and  the  cooking,  told  me 
that  he  got  a  franc  a  day  and  his  keep  ;  and  as  the 
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Carpenters    from  40  to  6 
Roofmen  „     35  „  + 

Cartmen  „     35  „  4. 

Wood-cutters  „     50  „  7i 
Paper-hangers,,     30  „  6 
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hotel  only  charged  seven  francs  a  day,  all  included, 
and  was  frequented  by  economical  people  who 
stayed  there  for  months  on  end,  his  tips  would 
amount  to  very  little.  Yet  he  had  a  nice  little 
flat  of  three  or  four  rooms,  a  neatly  dressed  wife, 
four  clean,  well-dressed,  well-fed  looking  little  boys, 
and  a  gramophone.  The  conduttore^  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  people  at  the  railway 
station,  in  a  Taormina  hotel  frequented  by 
Germans — who  are  not  generous — received  eighty 
fiuncs  a  year  salary,  and  had  a  family  of  eleven. 
He  was  rather  a  dressy  man.  The  farm  labourers 
of  Modica,  some  of  them,  get  as  little  as  half  a  franc 
a  day.  They  are  quite  aristocratic-looking  people 
who  wear  good  frieze  clothes  at  their  work,  and  at 
festas  wear  breeches  and  boleros  of  fine  black  cloth 
or  velvet  over  an  elaborately  frilled  and  starched 
white  cambric  shirt  with  bishop's  sleeves.  Their 
black  silk  stocking  caps  cost  twelve  francs  each. 
The  costumes  of  their  women,  with  their  em- 
broidered bodices  and  faced-cloth  cloaks,  cost  not 
much  less.  How  do  they  live  on  wages  which 
would  not  pay  for  their  bread  ?  They  live  on  food 
which  costs  less  than  bread,  and  inherit  their 
clothes.  That  they  do  exist  with  such  dignity 
has  established  a  record  for  economy.  They  do 
occasionally  have  starvation  riots,  but  they  are  the 
kindest  people  in  all  Sicily  to  strangers.  Far  from 
being  ground  down  by  poverty,  they  have  the 
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carriage  and  faces  of  the  retinue  of  a  niedia?val 
prince,  tall  men  with  upright  figures  and  splendidly 
chiselled  features.  The  queer  thing  is  that,  though 
they  are  the  poorest  people  in  Sicily,  they  are  the 
least  inclined  to  do  their  work  in  rags.  They 
look  as  if  they  lived  on  sunshine  instead  of  the 
proverbial  moonshine — these  bronze  statues. 
The  spirit  of  the  good  bishop  wlio  wrote  : 


Teach  me  U 
The  grave  a 


live  that  I  may  dread 
little  as  my  bed. 


must  be  immensely  flattered  if  it  ever  returns  to 
earth  and  goes  to  Sicily.  It  is  quite  the  thing 
for  poor  Sicilians  to  live  in  tombs,  and  make  the 
graves  their  beds.  The  supply  is  good.  The  pre- 
historic peoples,  and  the  Greeks,  to  the  day  they 
disappeared,  prefered  hewing  out  to  building  up 
their  long  homes.  Such  tombs  never  wear  out, 
and  as  the  ancient  cities  which  have  not  become 
modem  cities,  in  a  land  where  good  sites  are  scarce, 
can  be  counted  on  your  fingers,  these  very  per- 
manent dwellings  are  to  be  found  just  where  they 
are  wanted,  outside  the  walls  of  towns.  As  the 
economical  mmiicipal  authorities  use  ancient  walls 
for  octroi  barriers,  they  are  doubly  convenient. 
The  poor  people  do  not  have  windows  in  Sicily,  so 
the  want  of  ancient  lights  in  tombs  does  not  disturb 
them. 

No  one,  until  he  has  looked  into  the  matter,  has 
any  idea  what  good  houses  tombs  make.  Your 
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proper  troglodyte,  like  the  Sicaiiian,  lived  in  his 
tomb  till  he  was  ready  for  it.  His  tombs  have 
even  windows  provided  for  his  successors,  but  he 
had  an  odd  fancy  for  living  half  way  up  a  cliff,  and 
entering  his  dwelling  by  a  rope  or  cornice.  On 
the  whole,  tlie  tomb  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Low 
Latin  period  does  best.  The  tombs  of  the  Sikels, 
though  durable  and  watertight,  are  mere  beehives, 
a  couple  of  yards  in  width  and  less  in  height,  and 
have  inconveniently  restricted  doors  about  eighteen 
inches  square.  But  a  person  of  position  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  did  the  thing 
well.  He  had  a  dais  a  few  inches  high  for  his  own 
sarcophagus  to  stand  on,  and  lunettes  about  two 
yards  long  and  half  a  yard  wide  all  round  the 
walls.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  several 
persons  of  position,  perhaps  relations,  to  have 
burial  chambers  opening  out  of  each  other.  A 
suite  like  this  makes  a  very  decent  flat  for  those 
who  have  no  prejudices.  One  hears  no  stories  of 
classical  ghosts  in  Sicily,  though  they  might  be  a 
very  money-making  concern.  1  doubt  if  there  is 
a  well-authenticated  mediaeval  ghost  still  acting. 

We  were  quite  friends  with  a  family  who  had 

taken    a  fiat    of  this    kind   near  Syracuse.     Their 

clothes  looked  old  enough  to  be  fixtures  of  the 

original  tenants :  they  were  clouted  together  with- 

^L    out  any  reference  to  material.     They  used  every 

B   dms  on  which  a  sarcophagus  had  stood  for  a  bed- 
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stead.  The  beds  were  luxurious — the  skins  of  goats 
which  had  died  a  natural  death,  spread  over  tree- 
prunings,  with  a  blanket  each  and  a  halfpenny  print 
of  the  Madonna  stuck  on  the  wall  over  the  head. 
The  lunettes  were  used  for  wardrobes  and  larders. 
They  wanted  larders  because  they  tised  one  tomb 
for  making  cheese  in.  We  ate  these  cheeses  at  the 
hotel,  though  we  had  seen  them  made.  1  took  a 
kodak  of  the  tripod,  on  which  the  cheese  was  made 
over  some  smoking  embers,  as  a  witches'  cauldron. 

These  people  were  perfectly  clean.  And  in  spite 
of  their  rags  and  the  nature  of  the  flat,  they  did  not 
seem  badly  otF.  But  they  only  spoke  Sicilian.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  rent  they  paid.  That  you 
have  to  pay  rent  if  you  wish  to  live  in  a  tomb  I  am 
certain,  but  perhaps  the  rates  are  lower  in  Sicily; 
there  is  not  much  education. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  you  live  in  a 
cave  you  have  had  a  dead  man  before  you  as  a 
tenant.  The  poor  Sicihan.  like  the  South  Italian, 
when  he  is  building  a  house,  is  glad  to  let  Nature 
do  most  of  the  work.  He  puts  a  front  on  a  cave, 
and  as  he  is  his  own  mason  and  carpenter,  and 
probably  steals  the  materials  for  mortar,  building 
need  not  cost  him  much.  Stones  can  be  had  for 
the  taking :  there  are  places  where  you  could  be 
paid  for  taking  them  away.  They  seem  to  grow  in 
the  cornfields.  This  sort  of  house  is  very  cheap, 
and   Modica,  which  is  built  on  the  face  of  three 
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gorges,  has  an  unusually  large  supply  of  these 
houses.  It  is  a  city  of  farm  labourers.  There  are 
fifty  thousand  of  them  who  go  to  their  work  in  the 
morning  and  come  back  to  their  penury  at  night. 
The  agricultural  labourer  of  other  coimtries  would 
regard  the  experiment  with  much  more  favour  than 
the  artisan  regards  the  attempt  to  make  him  Uve  in 
garden  cities.  To  live  in  a  city  and  ride  a  donkey 
to  his  work  would  do  more  for  keeping  our  labourer 
on  the  land  than  three  acres  and  a  cow  and  the 
Daily  S^cws's  big  loaf. 

You  would  expect  wolves,  like  the  peasants  of 
Bronte,  to  live  on  little  money.  They  dress  in  rags 
and  skins ;  they  hve  like  beasts ;  they  hght  their 
fires  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  They  only  eat 
meat  when  the  beast  dies  of  its  own  accord  ;  they 
only  cook  it  by  charring  it  in  the  ashes.  Forks 
they  have  never  seen ;  they  may  use  their  knives 
to  hack  the  grisly  morsel,  or  they  may  tear  it  with 
their  teeth.  Yet  they  will  rent  and  sub-let  huge 
tracts  of  land  with  the  ability  of  Jews. 

The  poor  Sicilian,  like  the  rich,  lives  always  in 
towns.  If  the  town  be  large,  he  resides  in  tene- 
ments ;  if  small,  in  one-  or  two-storied  Oriental 
cottages.  If  two-storied,  they  have  a  window  and 
a  balcony,  much  valued  for  airing  bed-clothes  and 
drying  the  washing. 

But  laundrying  in  Sicily  lacks  the  impressiveness 
of  Verona  or  Siena.     The  Sicilian  prefers  a  ditch 
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to  a  river,  and  there  is  no  stately  Gothic  loggia- 
no  Fontebranda  in  the  island.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach is  at  Cefalu,  where  a  river  like  the  Fleet- 
is  made  to  run  through  a  sort  of  Greek  necropolis 
in  grey  marble,  in  which  the  washerwomen  get  a 
coffin  each  with  a  spout  of  clear  water  running  into 
it.  It  has  a  winding  descent  like  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  which  for  centuries  was  the  washing-pool 
of  Syracuse.  It  is  overhung  by  arches  with  many 
bi-ackets.  and  planted  with  trees.  The  mysterious 
barred  chamber  beyond  it,  which  looks  like  a 
prison,  is  merely  another  washing  chamber,  a  sort 
of  private  box.  But  no  Sicilian  would  do  her 
washing  anywhere  else  if  she  had  an  aqueduct  she 
could  get  into.  She  is  herself  a  survivor  of  the 
unfittest.  There  is  one  feature  sliared  by  washing- 
places  of  every  degree — they  are  the  women's 
clubs :  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  always 
washing-day  in  Sicily. 

At  Syracuse  I  have  seen  a  girl  of  ten  years  old 
playing  about  naked  while  her  only  clothes  were 
being  washed.  The  poor  Sicilian  is  the  queerest 
mixture  of  clean  hnen  and  filthy  habits,  which 
are  not  a  bit  above  those  of  the  long-haired,  long- 
legged  pig  or  indifferent-looking  donkey  wlio  shares 
his  room.  Fleas  mean  nothing  to  him.  He  does 
not  notice  their  existence.  Perhaps  they  do  not  I 
care  for  him,  just  as  mosquitoes  refuse  Germans. 
It   is  the  Englishwoman  in  Sicily  who  needs  the 
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comforting  philosophy  of  the  Niearaguan  proverb, 
"  Have  patience,  fleas  :  the  night  is  long."  In  any 
case,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  are  so  thick  in 
the  Sicilian's  dweUing  that  you  can  often  see  them 
hopping  about  if  you  venture  inside,  because  fowls 
he  lias  always  with  him,  whether  he  hves  in  Palermo 
or  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pellegrino. 

The  poor  man's  fowls  in  Sicily  lead  an  unevent- 
ful existence.  They  are  bom  in  a  chicken-coop, 
and.  as  soon  as  they  get  too  big  to  run  between  its 
bars,  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  it — a  seraglio 
of  egg-givers  where  executions  are  few. 

The  poor  Sicilian  does  little  cooking  in  the 
house,  even  if  you  count  the  pan  of  charcoal 
outside  the  door,  which  the  youngest  child  is  set 
to  fan  into  a  flame.  Children  are  encouraged  to 
play  with  fire  in  Sicily, 

I  never  saw  a  Sicilian  cook  anything  of  import- 
ance over  the  said  stove.  They  buy  their  food 
already  cooked  from  the  cook-shop  or  the  cook- 
pedlar.  The  cook-shop  sells  quite  nice  things  of 
a  .strong  Arab  cast ;  the  cook-pedlar  sells  oft'al 
disguised  in  batter.  No  article  of  diet  is  so  popular 
as  an  artichoke  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg,  ready- 
cooked  in  oil,  for  a  halfpenny.  For  leaner  purses 
there  are  boiled  chestnuts,  and  the  water  in  which 
chestnuts  have  been  boiled.  For  those  who  cannot 
aflbrd  the  luxury  of  cooked  tripe,  there  are  coarse 
bread    and    the   crisp  white    root  of  the   fennel, 
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tasting  like  celery  dipped  in  aniseed.  But  just 
as  the  Japanese  who  can  afford  rice  counts  himself 
well-off,  the  poor  Sicilian  who  can  afford  bread 
is  rich.  There  are  several  grades  below  that. 
Blood  and  sea-urchins,  and  all  sorts  of  monsters 
undreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  are  deUcacies  to 
them. 

The  clothes  of  the  very  poor  cannot  cost  them 
anything,  because  they  never  buy  any.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  unnecessary.  Head-kerchiefs  and  shawls 
take  an  age  to  wear  out.  Staining  or  fading  has 
no  terrors,  and  repairs  cause  little  anxiety  where 
they  need  not  match.  I  have  counted  a  hundred 
different  patches  on  one  coat,  not  apparently  made 
in  patchwork  or  as  a  beggar's  capital,  but  for  pure 
wear  and  tear  or  love  of  colour.  You  often  see  a 
beggar  pick  a  good  rag  for  a  patch  off  the  road. 
Sicilians  love  bright  colours.  A  head-kerchief  of 
the  brightest  saffron  yellow,  stamped  with  red  roses. 
is  the  mode.  The  most  envied  shawls  are  white, 
stamped  with  the  kaleidoscopes  of  Paisley  in  the 
aniline  colours  of  the  New  Enghsh  Art  Club. 

There  are  some  countries,  indeed  many,  where 
the  only  extravagance  is  the  post  mortem.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  funerals  or  monuments : 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  go  in  for  the  spirit,  in  feasting 
the  mourners ;  Australians  and  Italians  for  the 
letter,  in  patronising  the  mason.  Small  farmers  on 
the  Hawkesbury  in  New  South  Wales  spend  lives 
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of  meanness  to  save  up  for  cemetery  display. 
The  Italian  looks  forward  to  being  represented  in 
the  jostle  of  enormous  monuments  in  his  Campo 
Santo,  which  crowd  each  other  hke  'buses  in 
Piccadilly  on  an  illumination  night.  So  does  the 
SiciUan.  Ridiculous  little  towns,  mere  villages 
in  the  country,  have  Campi  Santi  as  ambitious 
as  Venice  at  EaiTs  Court.  But  this  luxury  is  not 
for  the  poor,  even  witli  the  aid  of  a  burial-dub.  So 
he  consoles  himself  with  a  much  more  reasonable 
ambition — a  marriage  bed. 

You  go  into  a  b<iss-o,  a  place  too  poor  to  have 
a  window  and  no  wider  than  its  double  door,  and 
you  are  greeted  by  a  bed,  good  enough  for  a 
person  with  a  thousand  a  year,  of  full  double  width, 
with  ends  of  handsomely  carved  walnut  wood  or 
massive  brass.  The  counterpane  which  sweeps 
down  to  the  floor  is  either  hand-knitted,  of  enor- 
mous weight,  or  made  of  strips  of  hnen  joined 
together  with  valuable  lace,  over  which  is  thrown 
the  yellow  quilt  so  handy  for  decoration.  The  show 
pillows  are  even  finer,  being  smaller.  The  bride 
brings  the  bed  into  the  house  as  part  of  her  dowry, 
and  little  girls  begin  to  work  and  save  for  their 
sposalizio  bed  wlien  tliey  ouglit  to  be  playing  with 
dolls.  The  poor  Sicilian's  sitting-room  is  always  the 
street,  ^^'hen  the  bedroom  has  to  be  a  shop  as  well, 
the  two  are  separated  by  a  low  screen  covered  with 
newspaper  pictures.     It  is  not  hard  to  see  a  bed- 
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room,  as  the  doors  are  the  same  width  as  the  room, 
and  kept  open  all  day.  Yon  can  see  them  by  the 
hundred  in  any  city.  It  follows  that  they  are  very 
neatly  kept.  They  may  be  shared  with  the  family 
donkey  and  a  legion  of  fleas,  but  they  are  invariably 
decent.  They  may  seem  to  contain  an  unreasonable 
number  of  chairs,  but  these  cannot  he  too  many  to 
furnish  a  street,  and  there  may  come  a  time  when 
the  owner  can  let  them  at  a  franc  each  to  see  a 
procession ;  besides,  it  is  cheaper  for  her  to  take  a 
chair  to  church  with  her  than  to  pay  a  halipenny 
for  chair-hire  when  she  gets  there. 

Quite  poor  people  have  fine  chests  of  drawers 
and  wardrobes.  Perhaps  these  also  are  dowry. 
A  woman-child  is  a  misfortune  in  Sicily— a  man 
must  be  bribed  to  become  her  husband.  The 
top  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  as  in  other  lands, 
represents  the  parlour,  if  they  have  not  got  that 
Bluebeard  chamber.  Its  top  is  covered,  very 
much  of  it,  with  the  glass  and  china  and  orna- 
ments of  the  household,  —  ornaments  that  the 
most  ignorant  and  vulgar  foreigner  could  not 
covet  as  curios — ornaments  amid  which  a  plaque 
done  in  sulphur  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Girgenti, 
which  I  gave  the  head  waiter,  looked  positively 
distinguished — ornaments  which  rehabihtate  the 
Cambridge  -  blue  glass  vases  of  the  Brompton 
Road.  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  .slightest 
value  among  tlie  ornaments  iji  a  Sicilian  cottage, 
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not  even  a  piece  of  majolica,  in  a  land  where 
majolica  has  been  famous  for  centuries.  This  is 
so  unlike  Japan,  where  the  commonest  people 
use  utensils  that  would  do  for  a  nobleman  till 
they  received  the  fatal  chip  for  which  they  were 
dishonoured  and  discarded. 

Though  the  bed  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
furniture,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  when  they 
use  it.  Sicilians  never  seem  to  go  to  bed.  The 
proverb,  "  Silence  is  golden,"  must  have  originated 
in  Sicily,  where  there  is  no  silence  night  or  day. 

But  the  noise  at  night  is  due  to  revellers  of 
the  class  between,  not  the  poor.  Their  evening 
life  is  beautiful.  If  you  take  an  after-dinner  stroll 
through  the  winding,  ancient  streets  where  the 
poor  live  in  Palermo,  you  are  struck  with  the 
dignity  and  gentility  of  their  lives.  Their  dwell- 
ings are  open  to  the  street;  the  lights  are  lit; 
they  linger  over  their  evening  meal,  frugal  of 
the  frugal,  at  a  table  with  a  snowy  cloth:  the 
whole  thing  looks  much  more  refined  than  the 
glimpses  of  dinners  in  expensive  lodgings  which 
you  get  through  open  windows  on  summer  nights 
at  St  Andrews. 

The  poor  are  decayed  gentle-folk  in  Sicily. 
There  is  a  law  of  compensation — nothing  could 
make  gentle- folk  of  the  class  above  them. 

In  England  you  must  have  money  before  you 

can  aspire  to  be  a  bounder.     In  Sicily  you  need 
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only  be  a  shop-boy.  The  vanity  of  all  except 
the  poor  is  so  colossal  that  the  shoddiest  trash 
has  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion.  Panamas  have 
to  be  the  same  shape  whether  they  were  born 
in  Central  America  and  realise  fifty  francs,  or 
in  a  local  fabhrica  and  cost  less  than  a  franc.  I 
have  seen  them  down  to  ninty-five  centimes.  The 
shopkeeper  knows  that  if  he  does  not  give  his  hats 
the  correct  shape  and  style  his  customers  would 
make  them  for  themselves.  There  is  nothing  a 
Sicilian  of  this  class  could  not  imitate,  except 
a  gentleman.  As  he  never  has  any  money,  and 
is  always  showily  dressed,  he  must  adapt  most 
of  the  things  liimself.  His  mind  musl  be  a  poly- 
technic. It  is  no  wonder  that  Cagliostro  was  born 
in  Sicily.  In  some  countries  living  on  one's  wits 
is  a  fine  art — in  Sicily  it  is  an  instinct.  This  class 
does  not  produce  authors  or  artists  or  business 
men  or  doctoi"s,  or  anything  except  human  monkeys 
who  ape  the  exteriors  of  their  betters.  If  they  only 
knew  it,  they  might  make  what  would  be  fortunes 
for  them,  as  valets- — if  they  could  keep  out  of 
prison. 

I  have  seen  well-shaped  grey  felt  Homburg  hats 
for  a  franc  imd  a  half,  patent-leather  boots  of  the 
latest  fashion  for  seven  francs,  suits  at  corre- 
sponding prices,  collars  of  the  latest  cut  for  less 
than  fivepence,  plausible  shirts  for  two  francs  fifty. 
Providentially,  silk  ties  are  never  cheap ;  so   you 
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can  earn  the  eternal  gratitude  of  one  of  these 
monkeys  by  giving  him  a  tie  you  bought  at 
Harrod's  sale  reduced  from  half-a-crown  to  six- 
pence, and  which  no  longer  looks  quite  new.  If 
it  is  the  mode,  he  will  turn  it  or  cut  it  in  half 
and  put  the  ends  in  the  middle.  It  is  sure  to 
come  in  for  the  resuiTCction  somehow. 

This  class  of  person,  when  he  is  out  of  work 
(and  most  Sicilians  except  the  nobles  will  accept 
any  kind  of  work  if  they  can  get  it),  lines  the 
Via  Macqueda.  the  Piccadilly  of  Palermo,  leering 
at  the  shops  and  the  women.  His  hat,  his  tie, 
his  collar,  his  clothes,  and  his  boots  are  in  the 
latest  fashion,  tliough  they  might  be  washed  away 
in  a  good  shower  of  rain.  Cigarettes  can  be 
bought  for  one  cent  each — ten  a  pemiy ;  and  if  he 
only  has  one.  he  need  not  light  it^fbreigners  will 
think  he  is  just  going  to  light  it.  Sicilians,  of 
course,  know  better :  it  would  not  be  unlit  for  a 
second  if  there  was  another  to  follow.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  lives  or  where  he  feeds.  He 
calls  for  his  letters.  He  is  cheaper  than  his 
clothes ;  but  if  accident  deposits  him  beside  a 
foreign  lady,  he  expects  to  make  an  instant  con- 
quest, Uke  the  heroes  in  Mr  Le  Queux's  novels. 
His  one  good  quaUty,  except  his  lady's-maid  in- 
genuity, is  that  he  never  drinks. 

The  scorn  of  the  Sicihan  gentleman  for  these 
gentry  is  almost  painful  to  contemplate.     He  may 
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himself  be  idle,  a  gambler,  a  liar,  a  swindler,  but 
he  is  what  he  is,  and  not  an  imitation. 

He  is  the  reckless  and  impoverished  well-bom 
Irish  aristocrat  of  Lever's  novels,  and  if  he  is  not 
impoverished,  thinks  a  good  deal  of  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a  gran  signore.  He  is  sometimes  very 
accomplished.  The  same  wits  which  give  the 
bounder  class  then-  lady's-maid  ingenuity  enable 
him  to  assimilate  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  most 
useful  languages,  arts,  and  sciences.  As  an  all- 
round  archffiologist,  he  would  do  quite  decently 
as  a  museum  director  or  a  curio-dealer.  His 
manners  are  worthy  of  a  Japanese. 

As  in  Japan,  the  women,  except  among  the  very 
poor,  where  sex  does  not  eount,  arc  only  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  consideration.  The  historian 
Aniari  said  that  Roger,  the  king  of  Sicily,  was  a 
baptised  sultan.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
and  his  successors  had  almost  Arabic  harems  ;  and 
Oriental  restrictions  upon  women  have  been  the 
fashion  in  Sicily  ever  since.  Their  object  has  beea 
successfully  defied,  the  Sicilian,  half  Spaniard,  half 
Italian,  having  a  double  capacity  for  intrigue. 
The  rigour  has  made  tlie  women  stupid  without 
making  them  good.  Their  real  life  is  made  up  of 
sweets,  cigarettes,  novels,  and  post -matrimonial 
romances  if  they  are  rich  ;  and  of  economics,  with 
romances  when  they  can  get  them,  if  they  are 
poor. 
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The  passeggiata  or  drive  at  sunset,  the  dull  calls, 
the  dull  receptions  where  the  sexes  keep  separate, 
the  dull  balls  where  partners  do  not  talk  while  they 
are  dancing,  and  the  ladies  are  left  to  their  cliaper- 
ones  the  moment  the  dance  is  over,  hardly  count 
more  than  meals.  One  thing  they  can  do— and 
they  do  it  by  the  hour  in  hot  weather — is  to  swim. 
They  also  dance  like  fairies. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  shield,  but  it  is 
beginning  to  turn.  The  best-born  and  wealthiest 
members  of  the  Palennitan  aristocracy  have  shaken 
loose  from  the  old  traditions  and  live  like  the 
English.  Palermo  has  its  small  but  very  wealthy 
English  set,  wliose  heads  were  born  in  the  island 
and  who  have  great  possessions  all  over  it.  These 
form  the  little  leaven  which  may  some  day  leaven 
the  whole  lump. 

Palermo  is  a  capital  like  Rome :  the  Sicilian 
nobles  have  tlieir  town  houses  there,  and  most  of 
them  live  very  little  in  their  castles  in  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
so  without  paying  the  blackmail.  The  wealthier 
nobles  have  two  houses  in  Palermo- — a  palace  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  a  \'illa  in  the  outskirts,  I 
use  villa  in  the  English  sense  :  v'diu  in  Sicily  means 
a  garden  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  house — the 
viliino  or  casirta — ^on  it.  A  few  nobles  have  let  their 
palaces  and  make  their  to«-n  homes  at  their  villas. 
This  movement  will  spread  :  the  modem  mind  does 
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not  relish  the  idea  of  living  in  the  middle  of  a  town 
with  dirty  people  crowded  round  you — dozens  of 
them  in  the  basement  of  your  own  palace.  Epi- 
demics are  more  dreaded  than  robbers  in  this  age 
of  nerves.  The  rent  the  palace  brings  in  for 
business  purposes  may  make  a  poor  man  rich. 

A  Palermo  palace  may  be  Gothic,  or  Renais- 
sance, or  baroque,  or  Empire — but  its  principle  is 
the  same :  it  is  built  round  a  vortile,  and  its  entrance 
is  guarded  by  massive  doors.  The  older  palaces 
had  no  other  opening  on  the  ground  floor.  They 
were  town-fortresses  with  great  square  entrance- 
towers. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  pei-iod  the  now  universal 
basso  came  in,  because  existing  palaces  were  altered 
to  this  rent-producing  plan,  which  means  that  every 
room  abutting  on  a  street  on  the  gi-ound  floor  has 
a  large  double  door  like  a  coach-house  cut  in  its 
outside  wall,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  separate 
cottage  or  shop  let  to  poor  people,  just  as  many 
blocks  of  flats  in  London  have  shops  on  the  ground 
floor.  In  Sicilian  streets,  not  only  every  door,  but 
every  ground-floor  window,  is  numbered,  on  the 
off-chance  of  its  being  turned  into  a  basso  some 
day. 

Shops  in  the  Via  Macqueda  are  nearly  all  of  them 
in  reality  the  converted  bassi  of  noblemen's  palaces. 
Many  palaces  are  not  content  with  having  their 
outside   rooms  bassi;  the  rooms   on  the  ground 
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floor  inside  the  tortile  are  let  for  worksliops  or 
offices :  the  nobleman  on  the  piano  nobilc  is  not  at 
all  disturbed  at  seeing  joiners  making  sham  antique 
furniture,  or  cleaners  re-creating  straw  hats,  next  to 
his  stables  in  his  courtyard. 

Admission  to  his  apartments  is  generally  gained 
by  a  quite  inadequate  staircase  from  the  vaulted 
passage  which  admits  from  the  entrance-gate  to 
the  cortile.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  narrow  staircase  with  a  bend  in  the 
middle  being  easily  closed  and  defended. 

Once  on  the  first  floor,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
in  a  suite  of  chambers  of  magnificent  proportions. 
If  the  family  is  wealthy,  the  whole  first  floor  is 
given  up  to  reception  chambers,  In  the  Monte- 
leone  Palace  there  were  five  great  salons  opening 
out  of  each  other,  with  anterooms  attached,  to  fill 
up  the  front.  One  wing  was  chiefly  taken  up  with 
the  baU-room  and  library  ;  the  bedrooms  were  on 
the  upper  floor. 

The  old  order  has  changed  ;  in  Sicily,  as  in  most 
other  places,  there  is  no  longer  primogeniture.  Con- 
sequently few  people  have  the  money  for  insensate 
display,  and  there  is  no  court  to  tempt  it.  People 
only  keep  a  tithe  of  their  former  servants,  and  only 
use  their  grand  suites  for  parties.  They  live  in  the 
minor  rooms.  This  combines  economy  with  pomp 
and  convenience.  If  the  prince  wishes  to  give  a  ball 
or  reception,  the  grand  suite  is  opened  and  dusted  : 
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at  other  times  it  is  a  sort  of  museum  of  Empire 
furniture ;  for  every  great  house  in  Palermo  was 
refurnished  in  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants  ha^-ing 
a  court  among  them  again  when  Ferdinand  and 
Maria  Carolina  were  driven  out  of  Naples  by  the 
French  in  1798.  More  economical  people,  at  a 
sacrifice  of  historical  continuity,  break  up  their 
useless  salons  into  bedrooms,  and  live  entirely  in 
the  piano  nobi/c,  so  as  to  let  the  upper  floors. 

AVhere  the  palaces  have  gardens,  they  are  only 
built  round  three  sides  of  the  corti/e,  the  fourth 
being  open  to  the  garden,  or  only  divided  from  tlie 
garden  by  a  terrace  with  the  stables  imderneath  it, 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  view  from  the  upper 
windows.  A  cortilc  of  any  pretensions  has  a 
fountain  instead  of  a  well :  every  palace  has  one 
or  other.  My  ad\'ice  to  water-drinkers — leave  well 
alone — does  not  apply  in  Sicily,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  suburbs,  if  they  find  a  weak  spot  in 
the  cover  of  an  aqueduct,  make  a  hole  in  it  to  do 
their  laundrying  in.  The  passion  for  puiifying 
underclothing  is  a  good  thing  in  itself  in  a  country 
where  the  poor  never  bath  ;  but  you  want  to  keep 
this  soup  distinct  from  your  drinking-water.  I 
wonder  how  these  washerwomen  regard  it  tliem- 
selves :  they  are  great  ■water-drinkers. 

This  is  how  Sicilians  live.  What  they  live  on 
is  a  very  subtle  question.  The  only  respectable 
ways  of  making  money  for  a  nobleman  are  rents, 
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gambling,  agriculture,  and  in\'estments.  The  first 
two  are  the  most  popular.  The  Sicilian  likes 
making  money  without  working  for  it  better  than 
most  people.  Simple  forms  of  agriculture,  like 
owning  lemon-groves,  almond-orchards,  olive- 
gardens,  and  vineyards  also  commend  themselves 
to  him.  He  likes  having  his  own  wine  and  oil, 
and  he  makes  more  money  by  raising  the  produce 
himself  and  selling  it  to  shippers  than  he  does  out 
of  country  rents,  for  he  can  get  labour  at  starva- 
tion prices.  He  saves  the  middleman's  profits, 
and  gets  paid  in  money  instead  of  debts.  Nowa- 
days the  SiciUan  noble  who  lia.s  any  money  has  a 
liking  for  speculative  investments.  In  these  he  is 
no  fool,  for  he  is  apt  to  make  the  speculation  in 
developing  his  own  property — sulphur  mines  are 
one  of  his  favourite  flutters.  There  is  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  Company  to  buy  the  sulphur,  and  the  land 
is  his  own.  The  only  wealthy  people  except  the 
nobles  are  mercliants  and  manufacturers,  and  they 
must  have  their  wits  about  them,  for  their  cus- 
tomers will  get  out  of  paying  them  if  they  can. 
Anything  like  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  advance,  or  It 
never  would  be  paid. 

The  bulk  of  the  popidation,  who  are  not  paid 
employees,  or  engaged  in  agriculture,  live,  as  we 
say.  by  their  wits :  which  means  mostly  that  they 
make  a  bad  Uving  in  a  bad  way.  The  favourite 
method  of  insurance  is  a  triumph  of  wits.     A,  a 
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person  with  no  money,  wishes  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  B,  who  has  a  good  dowry.  B  con- 
sents to  let  A  marry  his  daughter  and  have  the 
use  of  the  dowry  if  he  will  insure  himself  for  a 
corresponding  amount.  There  are  certain  condi- 
tions of  guaranteeing  which  A  has  to  satisfy,  but 
they  are  not  too  hard,  because  if  A  does  not  pay 
the  premiums  the  office  will  not  pay  the  insurance 
when  the  time  comes.  It  is  a  new  system  of 
credit,  that  is  aU.  But  a  colossal  business  is 
opening  out  to  insurance  companies  with  these 
dowry  insurances,  in  which  the  wife's  father  takes 
the  only  real  risk. 


CHAPTER  VI 


COUNTRY   SIGHTS    IN    SICILY 

In  our  last  visit  to  Sicily  we  took  a  driving  tour 
of  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Girgenti  through 
Porto  Empedocle,  Siculiana,  Montallegro,  and 
Ribera  to  Sciacca,  where  we  rested  two  days, 
and  from  Sciacca  on  through  Menfi  and  Castel- 
vetrano  to  Selinunte.  It  burnt  the  image  of  rural 
Sicily  on  our  brains.  From  Girgenti  to  Castel- 
vetrano  there  are  no  railways.  The  towns  simply 
exist  as  they  always  have  existed,  almost  self- 
dependent.  As  Miss  Lopimer  observed  in  her 
caustic  way,  it  is  rather  humiliating  to  see  how 
well  they  do  without  you.  But  now  they  are 
secretly  dying,  because  their  young  men  all  go 
away  to  the  Americas.  Mere  villages  have  sent 
out  hundreds  of  emigrants.  Their  women  will 
follow,  and  their  old  men  will  die,  and  then 
Montailegro  in  the  valley  will  share  the  fate  of 
Montallegro.  the  alabaster  city  on  the  moimtain- 
top,  the  stone  skeleton  of  a  city  abandoned  to 
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the    elements,    without    even    a    hermit    to 
habit  it. 

Such  cities  are  seldom  worth  preserving.  Their 
churches  only  go  back  to  Spanish  times,  and  they 
have  no  other  public  buildings,  unless  it  be  a  castle 
turned  into  a  gaol,  and  transformed  out  of  all 
picturesqueness.  Tlieir  inhabitants  are  filthy  and 
odious,  especially  those  who  have  drifted  back 
from  America  and  air  their  English  for  your 
admiration.  For  every  word  they  have  learnt 
tliey  have  lost  ten  nxaimers.  They  follow  you 
about,  and  force  themselves  upon  you.  They  pre- 
vent you  from  seeing  anything  by  the  persistence 
with  which  they  ask  what  you  want,  and  they 
can  never  answer  any  question.  I  seldom  go  into 
one  of  these  towns  without  wishing  that  it  was 
burnt.  The  country  round  them  has  a  certain 
interest,  for  it  is  the  Bad-Man's- Land  of  Sicily. 
There  are  Tio  armed  bands — the  euphemism  for 
brigands — ^here  nowadays.  And  I  doubt  if  the 
Mafia  would  have  much  to  do  with  these  mis- 
creants. This  is  the  land  of  highwaymen,  of  out- 
laws who  are  wanted  by  the  police,  and  live  by 
robbing  lonely  travellers,  and  blaekmiiiUng.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  whom  they  blackmail,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  house  outside  the  cities.  The  country 
is  too  well  adapted  for  crimes  of  violence.  The 
road  winds  between  lonely  hills  abandoned  to  the 
giant  spurge  and  the  wild  palmetto.  Its  loiieli- 
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ness  is  attested  by  the  chorus  of  larks  which  would 
be  filling  tlie  peasants'  pots  if  there  were  any 
peasants.  At  intervals  there  are  traps  like  the 
Dead  Man's  I*ass,  where  the  road  is  dominated  by 
a  natural  glacis  from  which  one  man  with  a  rifle 
could  kill  a  dozen  people. 

Little  is  grown  here.  Whether  the  soil  is  too 
barren,  or  the  opportunities  for  blackmail  are  too 
obvious,  the  slopes  between  the  mountains  and  the 
road  are  given  up  to  the  exquisite  rose  blossoms  of 
the  Sicilian  mallow  and  convolvulus,  to  tussocks 
and  thorns.  When  the  mail  omnibus  rolls  through 
here  by  day,  two  of  its  seats  are  occupied  by 
carabinieri  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  and  by 
night  its  escort  is  doubled.  No  carriage  goes  that 
way  unless  it  be  in  the  company  of  the  mail  or  full 
of  armed  men,  or  escorted  by  vnrabinieri.  There  is 
a  tariff  for  escorts — -a  grim  suggestion  in  itself 

If  it  did  not  cost  so  much — ^ten  francs  for  each 
stage— and  there  are  three  or  four  between 
Girgenti  and  Sciacca — one  would  hire  the  escort, 
were  it  only  for  its  picturesqueness.  The  troopers, 
magnificent  men.  picked  for  their  .strength  and 
courage  and  scouting  abilities,  as  they  clatter 
behind  you  on  their  chargers,  with  tlieir  blue-and- 
red  uniforms,  their  white  belts,  and  their  gleaming 
rifles,  are  better  than  any  coloured  post-card.  They 
^L  appear  as  if  by  magic  wliere  the  road  begins  to 
^B    grow  unsafe,  and  at  some  natural  boundary  like  a 
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river,  half  way  between  two  towiis,  they  salute  and 
wheel  their  horses  and  trail  back,  sitting  loosely  in 
their  saddles.  They  are  off  duty  now,  and  murder- 
ing poUcemen  off  duty  has  never  been  a  Sicilian 
hablL 

You  wish  they  had  gone  on  with  you  till  the 
next  lot  meet  you.  While  you  are  thinking  this, 
from  behind  a  wall  or  below  a  bridge,  others  have 
appeared  with  the  quietness  of  magic  and  are  close 
behind  your  carriage.  If  the  country  opens  out 
and  they  can  see  long  distances,  they  fall  back  and 
leave  you  to  yoursehes.  They  are  soon  out  of 
sight.  You  stop  your  carriage  for  something —  to 
pick  a  precocious  oleander  flowering  in  a  jiumara 
before  the  end  of  spring,  or  because  the  coachman 
has  to  replace  another  piece  of  harness  with  rope. 
In  a  minute  or  two  your  troopers  come  up  at  full 
gallop,  hke  chromo-lithographs  of  Arab  cavaliers. 
The  first  hint  of  the  abnormal  is  sufficient  to  awaJce 
their  alertness. 

There  is  something  very  sad  about  such  countiy, 
where  you  have  none  of  the  patient  tillers  of  the 
soil  to  feed  the  curious  eye,  unless  it  he  harvest- 
time  in  an  infrequent  patch  of  com  ;  then  there  is 
safety  in  numbers.  You  have  not  even  the  solemn 
grey-greens  of  Sicily  to  make  the  landscape 
majestic.  You  realise  then  for  the  first  time  that 
they  are  the  handiwork,  not  of  Nature,  but  of  man. 
The  olive,  the  Indian  fig.  the  agave,  and  the  arti- 
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choke  belong  to  cultivated  lands.  1  have  never 
seen  the  queer  little  wild  artichoke,  shaped  almost 
like  a  Tudor  rose,  which  the  Arabs  eat  in  Tunis, 
growing  in  Sicily,  where  I  have  watched  the 
vegetation  with  the  eye  of  a  microscope. 

The  curse  of  insecurity  is  on  the  country  from 
Girgenti  to  Sciacca,  waiting  for  the  merciless  hand 
of  the  railway  to  set  it  free.  The  Strada  Ferrata 
della  Sicilia  is  the  greatest  civilising  force  in  the 
island.  That  railway  will  go,  as  we  drove,  from 
Sciacca  to  Castelvetrano,  curved  out  to  include 
Sehnunte,  and  this  will  be  the  main  route  from 
Palermo  to  the  cities  of  the  south — Sehnunte,  in 
ruined  magnificence ;  Sciacca,  with  its  miraculous 
cures  for  the  rheumatic ;  Girgenti,  with  its  Greek 
temples;  Modica,  with  its  league-long  city  of  cave- 
dwellers  ;  and  Ragusa,  the  twin  city  hke  a  woman's 
breasts,  whose  asphalt  pa^'es  the  world. 

Sciacca,  the  capital  of  the  south,  the  fair  white 
city  on  the  African  sea,  is  the  fortress  which  says 
to  barbarism.  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther,"  From 
Sciacca  to  Castelvetrjino  the  land  pours  corn  and 
wine  and  oil  from  its  bosom,  and  one  is  never  out 
of  sight  of  a  human  face. 

We  left  Sciacca  in  the  early  morning,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  garden  of  Southern  Sicily.  When 
we  were  past  tlie  fringe  of  villas — gardens  with 
simple  houses  for  summer,  and  magical  geraniums 
— we  found  ourselves   on   the   maddest   road.     It 
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seemed  to  be  bordered  with  asparagus  ten  feet 
high.  If  you  pliotographed  these  softly  rounded 
green  sticks  witli  their  blunt  lieads,  no  one  could 
tell  them  from  photographs  of  asparagus,  and  they 
went  on  for  miles.  Each  one  of  them  meant  the 
death  of  a  tall  aloe,  for  they  were  the  buds  of  the 
American  aloe,  called  by  Sicihans  the  agave.  The 
plant  has  only  one  flower  in  its  life,  and  that  flowo" 
is  as  big  as  a  tree,  and  from  it  is  extracted  the 
agave's  contribution  to  commerce — the  bitter  aloes 
used  for  dosing  children.  You  would  think  that 
one  flower  would  do  for  all  the  children  in  the 
country,  but  T  suppose  it  is  not  so.  Doubtless  the 
natives  use  the  fiower-pole  for  something,  at  any 
rate  fuel.  The  leaves  make  the  strong  cord  used 
for  seating  chairs,  and  I  presume  other  objects.  I 
think  they  must  be  better  for  this  before  the  plant 
dies,  because,  in  a  coimtry  where  plants  are  grown 
with  an  object,  they  ait  off  the  lea\'es  before  the 
flower  begins  to  kill  them.  This  certainly  does 
not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  and  if  the 
leaf-fibres  were  of  use  when  the  leaves  dropped  off, 
the  Sicilian  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  cut  them. 
He  has  not  yet  discovered  that  the  Mexicans  brew 
a  potent  spirit  from  the  agave,  nor  does  he  make  a 
food  from  it  like  them.  The  effect  of  a  long  road 
hedged  with  agaves,  while  the  great  dagger-shaped 
leaves  are  in  their  prime,  and  decorated  each  with 
the  green  columns  of  the  flower-buds,  is  striking  to 
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the  verge  of  weirdiiess.  When  tlie  large  plants  die, 
a  lot  of  little  ones  spring  up  round  them,  so  the 
hedge  does  not  suffer  by  the  antics  of  the  flower- 
ing. Sicrilians  must  wish  that  it  really  deserved  its 
American  name  of  the  century  plant^it  would  be 
aiighty  convenient  if  its  valuable  leaves  kept  on 
growing  for  a  hundred  years.  But  it  only  takes 
five  per  cent,  of  the  time  in  Sicily  before  the  fine 
big  agave  has  fulfilled  its  destiny  of  flowering,  and 
baby  ones  have  taken  its  place. 

The  agave  hedges  have  all  manner  of  picturesque 
adjuncts.  Their  gaps  are  filled  with  mighty  rose 
geraniums  or  mighty  brambles.  The  vines  steal 
from  the  vineyards  into  tlieir  shelter,  and  clamber 
all  over  them,  glad  of  a  respite  from  the  tyranny 
of  being  made  to  grow  like  gooseberry  bushes, 
which  is  the  rule  in  Sicily.  The  great  deep  rose 
convolvulus  twines  its  vines  round  them  too,  and 
a  white  snail  that  is  good  to  eat  encrusts  them.  I 
do  not  see  why  anybody  should  ever  starve  in 
Sicily — there  seem  to  be  enough  snails  tor  the 
whole  population,  even  if  tliey  ate  nothing  else. 
The  natives  tell  you  tliat  they  are  a  relish,  which 
means  that  they  don't  relish  them  enough  to  be 
greedy  about  them.  Behind  those  tall  hedges  of 
silvery  green  gleaming  with  rose  and  white  are  the 
fields  fat  with  corn  and  wine  and  oil.  The  ordy 
brown  patches  are  the  hillsides  waiting  for  water 
to  yield  the   cotton  which    feeds   the  spindles  of 
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Milan.  The  cornfields  have  their  nosegays  here 
and  there  of  the  gay  white  Sciacca  lily,  the 
Ornithogalum  arabicuin,  the  capricious  beauty 
which  misses  a  mile,  and  then  makes  the  furrows 
fragrant  and  smiling  with  its  pure  white  bells 
nodding  on  their  tall  stems.  In  some  parts  of 
Sicily  the  corn  gi-ows  high  enough  to  hide  armed 
men,  like  the  giant  millet  of  Manclmria.  The 
vines  are  grown  in  low,  thick  bushes.  The  oUves 
grow  in  the  cornfields,  to  the  detriment  probably 
of  both.  In  this  part  of  Sicily  it  is  the  fashion  to 
build  signalmen's  boxes  covered  with  boughs  in 
trees  for  watchmen.  I  have  never  seen  what  use 
they  can  be,  except  to  give  the  watchmen  some 
good  siiooting.  Mingled  with  the  olives  are 
almond-trees  and  cork-trees.  The  cork  is  a  miser- 
able-looking object ;  it  is  so  naked  when  its  bark 
lias  been  sold  to  make  corks.  But  it  goes  on  living 
and  showing  its  bare  red  limbs. 

The  almond-tree  will  be  the  Queen  of  Sicily. 
The  greed  of  Germans  for  almond  paste  is  in- 
satiable. They  cannot  get  enough  almonds,  and 
Sicily  can  grow  almonds  as  easily  as  thistles,  which 
is  saying  a  very  great  deal,  for  if  thistles  were  cap- 
able of  producing  a  halfpenny  each,  Sicily  would 
be  the  richest  country  in  Europe.  The  almond  is 
a  tree  after  the  Sicilian's  own  heart.  You  just 
plant  it  and  leave  it  It  is  true  that  some  years 
elapse  before  it  will  bear ;  but  time  is  of  no  eon- 
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sequence  to  a  Sicilian,  and  this  amiable  tree  looks 
after  itself.  It  needs  neither  pruning  nor  grafting. 
It  does  not  resent  having  corn  or  weeds  clustering 
round  it.  It  is  impervious  to  drought,  and  very 
careless  of  frosts  and  wet.  Oranges  and  lemons 
are  the  exception  here.  'I'hey  only  gi'ow  in  gardens 
for  the  use  of  the  family. 

This  is  the  country  of  broad  estates  and  peasants 
working  for  a  wage.  As  we  drove  along  in  the 
morning,  we  heard  a  chant  almost  Gregorian,  an 
old  waihng  tune  handed  down  orally  hke  a  ballad. 
It  was  a  group  of  peasants  singing  their  grace  after 
their  morning  meal,  which  was  supplemented  by 
raw  beans  and  green  almonds,  gathered  from  the 
fields  in  which  they  were  working,  I  never  under- 
stand what  restrains  the  mules,  who  board  them- 
selves and  keep  a  benevolent  eye  on  their  saddles 
and  their  master's  coat  during  work-hours,  from 
wandering  into  the  crops,  instead  of  selecting  from 
the  hedges  and  ditches.  But  though  tliey  are  often 
not  tethered,  they  seem  to  know  by  intuition  what 
is  private  property.  If  they  are  tied,  they  are  not 
tethered  to  a  stake,  but  liave  their  fore  feet  roped 
together,  which  leaves  them  tree  to  find  food  but 
not  to  stray  far. 

It  makes  a  pleasant  patch  of  colour  ui  the 
landscape  to  see  a  line  of  peasants  working  an 
estate,  though  it  is  hardly  so  curious  as  seeing 
a  peasant  farmer  tilling  single-handed  his  much- 
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divided    patch,   as  you    do    under    the    walls    <rf 
Girgenti. 

The  rural  Sicilian  is  no  idler.  He  never  fturriei 
himself,  it  is  true,  and  he  takes  a  plentiful  siesta, 
but  he  pegs  on  steadily,  making  no  moan  alwut  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  achieves  much  in  his  deliberate 
way.  On  the  rich  slopes  between  Sciacca  and 
Menfi  his  task  is  comparatively  light,  but  on 
barren  mountain-sides  it  takes  a  Sicilian  or 
Japanese  to  make  a  garden  by  building  out  ter- 
races filled  with  soil  carried  upon  his  own  back  or 
his  patient  ass's.  Yet  this  is  the  story  of  many 
vineyards,  and  the  almond-tree  shall  flourisli  on 
them  exceedingly. 

I  should  like  to  live  the  summer  through  in 
Sicily,  to  see  if  the  parable  of  the  sower  has  it» 
grim  interpretation  here.  ^Vre  all  the  pleasant 
green  things  which  gi-ow  by  the  roadside— food 
and  plenty  for  the  poor  man's  ass — withered  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  summer  sun  ?  Does 
the  summer  strike  the  gardens  like  lightning.  unlesB 
they  have  a  wealth  of  watering  to  save  them  f 
Does  Sicily  look,  as  Australia  does  in  droughts, 
Uke  one  wide  road  ?  Or  is  it  always  the  land 
that  we  know,  witli  tlie  earth  bringing  forth  fruits 
uninvited? 

We  have  heard  of  parts  of  Sicily  where  the 
eountrymen  are  as  savage  as  the  Frenchman  round 
Paris  who  robs  or  kills  tor  francs ;  but  the  coimtry- 
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man  we  know  is  a  person  who  supports  his  poverty 
with  the  dignity  which  makes  him  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen.  He  looks  it  on  a  festa  day,  in  his 
national  costume  or  fine  velvet  clothes. 

Yet,  whether  he  works  for  one  of  the  country 
barons  or  tills  his  toy  garden  for  himself,  he  is 
satisfied  to  make  a  franc  a  day.  Watching  the 
small  proprietor  is  like  watching  a  forest  creature : 
he  moves  so  quietly  in  his  little  patch,  happy  if  he 
has  a  well  still  worked  by  the  machinery  of  his 
fellow-countryman  Archimedes.  He  turns  out 
the  lettuce,  the  fennel,  and  the  artichoke  with  the 
regularity  of  a  potter.  He  has  his  largest  crop — 
it  would  go  into  a  London  backyard — of  fragrant 
flowering  beans.  A  few  olive-trees  perhaps,  a  few 
almond-trees  perhaps — lemons  and  oranges  are  too 
wholesale  for  him  :  but  he  thinks  little  of  fruit  trees 
unless  he  finds  them  in  his  garden  when  it  comes  to 
him.  He  cannot  aftbrd  to  cumber  his  handful  of 
earth  with  anything  which  idles  for  even  a  year 
before  it  bears.  It  is  want  of  means,  not  want  of 
skill,  that  holds  him  back.  His  al-fi^seo  forcing- 
bed  is  a  marvel. 

He  works  with  the  patience  of  the  ass.  whose 
motto  is  hard  labour  and  sublime  indifference — who 
does  all  the  work  of  the  country  without  taking  the 
slightest  interest  in  it, 
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This  fliapter  is  addressed  to  the  mayors  of  Sicilian 
seaports^ — ^not  to  travellers,  who  might  lose  heart 
if  they  were  to  read  it.  They  might  not  take  the 
pains  to  realise  the  earthly  paradise  wliich  lies 
beyond  the  J'acchi?io  who  blocks  the  way  to  the 
Sicilian  Eden,  but  bears  no  other  resemblance  to  an 
angel.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ptcchini  in  Sicily 
— the  outside  y«ft7«W,  who  pillage  the  traveller  at 
the  railway,  at  the  port,  or  in  carrying  up  his 
luggage  from  a  carriage ;  and  the  hotel  facchini, 
who  are  ministering  spirits,  as  handy  and  obliging 
as  Japanese  hotel-boys,  and  as  moderate  m  their 
ideas. 

Palermo  is  the  only  port  in  Sicily  where  ships 
come  up  to  the  wharves.  At  the  others  you  have 
the  triple  expense  of  paying  porters  to  put  your 
luggage  in  a  small  boat,  paying  for  the  boat,  and 
paying  porters  to  take  it  off  the  boat  and  put  it 
in  the  custom-house.  The  charge  is  fourpence  a 
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package  for  trunks,  and  a  penny  or  twopence  for 
hand-packages,  according  to  the  port,  with  a  franc 
or  a  franc  and  a  half  per  person  for  the  boat. 
The  cost  of  landing  easily  mounts  up  to  four  or 
five  francs  per  Iiead,  in  a  land  where  a  franc  a  day 
is  good  wages  for  unskilled  labour. 

Those  who  go  down  to  Sicily  in  ships  have  a 
special  need  of  the  robur  et  (Es  triplex,  the  brass- 
bound  oak  recommended  by  Horace  for  sea- 
voyages.  Steamers  have  a  habit  of  anchoring 
before  breakfast.  The  hapless  passenger  has  to 
rise  in  the  small  hours,  and,  braiing  sea-sickness, 
get  all  his  baggage  packed  and  up  on  deck  in  order 
to  get  through  his  arduous  campaign  with  the 
porters,  the  boatmen,  the  second  lot  of  porters, 
the  custom-house  officers,  the  carriage,  and  the 
third  lot  of  porters,  in  time  for  a  train  which  starts 
when  he  ought  to  be  sitting  down  to  breakfast. 
If  he  is  not  going  on  by  train,  his  labours  are  a 
little  lightened.  But  you  camiot  help  wondering 
why  the  authorities  in  a  poverty-stricken  country 
like  Sicily,  which  Js  eager  for  foreign  travellers  and 
which  all  foreign  travellers  like  so  much,  should 
make  the  landing  such  a  nightmare. 

At  Palermo,  which  is  a  well-managed  city, 
things  are  rather  better ;  but  even  there  the  sum 
you  have  to  pay  the  porters  comes  to  four  times 
as  much  as  it  would  in  England.  The  custom- 
house officers,  however,  give  no  trouble,  unless  the 
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foreigner  has  a  craze  for  bringing  in  large  boxes  trf 
his  particular  tobacco. 

People  are  generally  so  worried  about  landing 
that  they  fail  to  see  its  humours.  They  do  not 
notice  that  the  boat  which  lands  them  looks  as  if 
it  were  copied  from  a  Roman  coin,  and  has  eyes 
painted  on  its  bows  like  a  Chinese  junk,  to  let  it 
see.  They  do  not  know  that  the  ragged-looking 
villains  who  fight  for  their  baggage  when  they 
reach  the  shore  mean  neither  to  rob  nor  to  murder 
them,  but  are  only  going  to  do  the  work  for  which 
other  people — to  wit,  the  guild  of  facchim — will  be 
paid.  There  is  never  enough  paid  work  to  go  all 
round  in  Sicily,  so  the  unpaid  workman  helps  the 
paid  for  sometliing  to  do.  There  is,  of  course, 
just  a  chance  of  his  picking  up  halfpence  or 
cigarettes,  and  the  poor  Sicihan  regards  foreigners 
as  a  free  theatre.  They  are  as  much  comedy  to 
him  as  he  is  to  them. 

Sicilian  ports  are  always  taken  up  with  exporting 
lemons  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  food.  They 
also  export  a  certain  quantity,  neatly  packed  in 
boxes  sliaped  like  Saratoga  trunks,  for  use  with 
whisky  and  whitebait.  But  the  export  of  these 
is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  export  of 
fermenting  lemons  cut  in  half  and  squashed  into 
dirty  barrels.  I  have  been  told  that  the  world  is 
always  clamouring  for  citric  acid  which  it  must 
consume  in  the  juice  advertised  as  prepared  from 
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the  fresh  fruit  of  the  lime.  If  the  visitor  stays 
late  enough  in  the  year,  he  will  see  the  landing  of 
marine  monsters,  like  the  tunny  and  the  swordfish. 
much  esteemed  for  food.  At  other  seasons  this  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  be  rented  by  grey 
mullet  and  cuttlefish.  It  is  true  that  there  are  oysters 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trust  the  Sicilian 
oyster  to  be  cleaner  than  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Dirt,  not  cleanliness,  is  next  to  godhness  in  Sicily. 

If  you  disembark  at  Palermo,  we  will  suppose 
you  to  have  landed  alive,  and,  if  you  have  no 
choice  in  hotels,  to  have  chosen  that  which  has  the 
meekest  conductor.  The  first  thing  you  see  is  the 
gaol.  The  next  is  sure  to  be  a  flock  of  goats  being 
driven  into  the  city  to  be  milked  in  front  of 
their  distrustful  customers.  The  Palermo  goat  is 
muzzled  now — not  for  hydrophobia,  however,  but 
for  kleptomania.  The  flock  makes  a  pleiisant  tinkle 
as  it  loafs  along.  Goats  are  as  confinned  loafers 
as  human   beings.'     Since  a   few   haughty  people 

'  If  you  were  going  on  by  an  early  morning  train,  you  would 
I  find  a  goat  or  two  outside  tlie  railway  station.  But  this  is  not 
I  because  it  loafs,  so  mutrh  as  because  the  poor  Sicihan  t&kes  a 
I  gi*sB  of  milk  straight  trom  the  goat  as  the  English  worknmn 
[  takes  his  cup  of  coffee  at  a  shelter.  For  refresliment  en  roult 
he  does  not  take  the  indigestible  hard-boiled  egg,  which  recalls 
the  Scriptural  stone  given  to  the  child  who  asked  for  an  egg. 
i  but  a  couple  of  fresh  raw  eggs  tied  up  in  b  handkerchief 

ItAlians  arc  accuntomed  to  raw  eggs  from  childliood.  If  the 
K^iild  is  having  a  long  outing,  its  mother  gives  it  an  egg  to  suck 
k'liutead  of  the  enjiansive  bun. 
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insist  on  having  cow's  milk,  you  see  a  few  c!Ows 
too,  generally  in  uncomfortable  wooden  Gladstone 
collars.  The  Sicilian  ties  the  calf  to  the  cow's 
tail  The  inconvenience  makes  the  cow  obliging. 
Then  you  pass  the  artichoke  market :  the  vendors 
pile  them  in  little  pyramids  like  old  cannon-balls, 
and  they  are  surrounded  by  ridiculous  little  yellow 
carts  painted  with  pictures  as  gaudy  as  Japanese 
theatre-bills,  and  drawn  by  still  more  ridiculous 
little  donkeys  from  Sardinia,  hardly  bigger  than 
the  goats.  At  Messina  the  ox-waggon  of  the 
classics  is  more  in  evidence. 

If  your  cab  stops  for  one  moment  before  you 
get  away  from  the  port,  a  boatman  says  "  Barca  ? " 
which  corresponds  to  our  "  Boat,  sir  ? "  pointing  to 
a  sort  of  war-canoe  painted  red  and  blue.  After 
the  experiences  you  have  just  gone  through,  you 
would  tell  him,  if  you  had  enougli  Italian,  that 
you  never  wished  to  see  a  boat  again ;  but  none 
the  less  your  barca  is  mightily  picturesque,  with 
its  high  nose  and  high  colour,  as  it  floats  on  the 
turquoise  water  under  the  sapphire  sky. 

Sicilian  seaports  look  as  if  they  had  been 
designed  by  Alma  Tadema,  with  their  long  terraces 
of  lava  or  basalt  lapped  by  clear  water  too  lazy  to 
have  waves  ;  and  thougli  the  old  boatmen  look  like 
Sindbad  the  Sailor's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  the  young 
ones  only  need  ^Vrab  dresses  to  make  them  look 
like  part  of  the  Tadema  picture.     They  are  quite 
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aware  how  their  beautiful  bronze  limbs  aiid  faces  are 
shown  up  by  short  breeches  and  \vide-open  shirts  of 
spotless  white,  if  ferrying  and  wherrying  is  their 
trade ;  and  are  dandies  enough  in  their  blue  jerseys 
and  red  stoeking-caps,  if  they  are  fishermen  or 
felucca-hands. 

The  rnison  d'etre  of  a  Sicilian  port  cannot  be 
commerce,  for  which  its  facilities  are  few,  but  to 
supply  subjects  for  post-cards  and  kodaks.  For 
post-cards  it  does  its  work  admirably.  The  little 
baTvn  in  which  you  are  fleeced  for  rowing  to 
and  from  your  ship,  and  the  felucca  which  skims 
across  the  harbour  with  sails  like  seabirds'  wings, 
are  painted  red,  white,  and  blue  to  the  water-line. 
The  carts  which  come  down  to  the  long  quays  to 
take  their  cargoes  are  still  gaudier. 

Everything  is  picturesque — the  lobster -pots 
woven  of  split  cane  are  as  elegant  in  form  and 
workmanship  as  a  Hong-Kong  coolie's  umbrella 
hat.  For  holding  bait  or  the  transparent  whitebait 
the  Sicilian,  like  the  Japanese,  uses  a  shaped  gourd. 
Not  the  least  picturesque  thing  on  the  quay  is  the 
bare-footed,  bare-legged  fish-runner  in  light  white 
running-drawers  who  carries  the  catch  round  the 
town  in  a  sower's  basket  on  his  head.  He  runs  to 
show  you  that  tlie  fish  is  fresh  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  Japanese  waiter  runs  to  show  how 
attentive  he  is. 

There  is  an  extra  charm  in  landing  at  a  town 
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that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks : 
the  tideless  Mediterranean  does  Uttle  violence  to 
the  stones  committed  to  its  keeping.  Here  and 
there  as  you  pull  in  you  can  see  through  the  clear 
waters  blocks  of  white  marble  hewn  for  Dionysius, 
with  long  beards  of  purple  and  green  sea-mosses. 

Even  when  you  get  to  your  hotel  your  troubles 
may  not  be  quite  over,  for  if  you  have  much  lug- 
gage the  conduttorc  will  suggest  tliat  the  Jaccfiini 
should  bring  it  to  the  hotel ;  and  if  you  have  not 
enough  experience  to  know  what  you  ought  to  pay 
them,  you  will  have  a  very  long  bill  and  very  long 
faces.  If  the  fmchini  have  made  a  bargain  they 
will  keep  it,  but  if  they  have  not,  they  will  open 
their  mouths  very  wide,  and  the  hotel  people  will 
only  shrug  their  shoulders,  for  the  guild  of  fncc/iini 
is  very  powerful,  and  thefacc/iini  they  always  have 
with  them,  while  you  are  an  Egyptian  created  to 
be  spoiled 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    HUMOURS   OF   SICILIAN    HOTELS 

The  best  hotels  are  bad  imitations  of  the  best 
hotels  elsewhere.  Their  gardens  are  sometimes 
better,  their  rooms  invariably  worse.  This  is 
because  no  one  has  turned  a  first-class  palace 
like  the  ViUa  Belmonte  into  a  hotel.  Some  hotels 
have  been  monasteries;  the  rest  are  built  with 
monastic  severity  of  accommodation  :  but  in  a  land 
which  swarms  with  huge  palaces  of  noble  chambers 
there  is  hardly  one  hotel  which  gives  people  huge 
bedrooms  and  gracious  suites  of  salons.  Such 
palaces  are  to  be  bought,  and  bought  moreover  with 
their  Empire  furniture  and  fittings  complete.  For 
when  the  Court  of  the  Two  SiciUes  took  refuge 
from  the  French,  in  Palermo,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  nobles  refurnished  their 
palaces  in  their  exultation  at  having  a  sovereign 
reigning  in  Sicily  once  more. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  about  the  best  hotels : 
they  have  no  humours — only  extras.     They  depress 
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one  with  their  German  porters,  who  speak  all  lan- 
guages, and  their  absence  of  anything  Sicilian.     If  ] 
a  person  speaks  too  many  languages,  you  know  he  ' 
is  a  German  or  a  Jew.     The  hotels  with  a  harvest 
of  humours  are  those  which  will  take  you  for  six  ;i 
fi-ancs  a  day.  wine  included,  if  you  know  your  wayj7_ 
about,  and    make  your  bargain ;    but  will    charge 
you  as  much  as  the  Igiea  if  you    leave  your  bill 
until  you  are  departing.    They  are  really  restaurants  ' 
with  bed-roosts,  except  at  Taormina,  where  hotels  i 
are  more  hke  ant-hills. 

There  are  not  a  few  of  these  Sicilian  inns  which  j 
are  as  dear  as  old  friends  to  us,  and  which  yet  the  I 
first  time  we  saw  them  filled  us    with    such  mis- 
givings that  we   almost  turned  tail  and  took  the 
first  trabi  back  to  Palermo. 
I     Of  such  was  the  Stella  d'ltalia  at  Modica. 

We  arrived  at  Modica  station  after  dusk  on  ; 
winter  night.     The  road  from  the  station  to  the  ' 
hotel  was  along  the  stone  quay    of  a   river — the  ' 
famous  flood  of  the  year  before  had  carried  away  i 
some  of  it — and  Modica  is  too  primitive  for  lamp- 
posts.    While    we    were    still    panting    with  our 
hair's-breadth    escapes,    the  carriage  was  suddenly 
stopped,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  wild-looking 
people  in  strange  costumes,  who  seized  cA'erytliing 
we  had  and  disappeared  up  a  dark  alley.      We  were 
signed  to  follow,  and    found   ourselves  in  a  vast, 
dimly  liglited  palace  with  staircases  on  which  we 
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lost  ourselves  to  the  day  we  left.  The  procession 
with  our  possessions  conducted  us  to  an  enormous 
room  in  which  beds  were  prepared  for  niyseli'  and 
my  wife  and  three  other  ladies  who  were  no 
relation  to  us  or  eacli  other,  AVhen  I  say  pre- 
pared— the  mattresses  were  coiled  in  red  blankets 
on  board  bedsteaxls— there  was  no  other  preparation 
except  a  single  candle  in  a  room  forty  feet  long. 
The  procession  put  down  our  possessions  and  gesti- 
culated. A  moustachio'd  person  who  had  met  us 
at  the  station,  enveloped  in  a  bandit's  cloak  and 
hood,  now  reappeared,  attired  as  a  waiter.  He 
valued  their  serv-ices  at  a  franc  and  a  half  between 
them,  and  drove  tliem  out  like  Dore's  fallen  angels. 
We  explained  to  him  that  we  wanted  five  bed- 
rooms, not  one.  The  last  foreigners  who  had  been 
there  had  been  afraid  of  ghosts,  it  appeared,  and 
insisted  on  huddluig  uito  one  room.  Perhaps  it 
was  something  more  corporeal  than  ghosts  that 
they  feared ;  though  no  one  but  a  ghost  would 
molest  a  foreigner  in  Modica. 

Then  he  left  us,  saying  that  the  fiwchino  would 
do  anything  we  wanted.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
age  of  a  faccfihio  in  a  Sicilian  hotel.  While  we 
were  wondering  whether  he  would  be  five  or  sixty- 
five,  a  beggar  wasted  with  fever,  whose  head  was 
enveloped  in  a  shawl  and  wliose  other  rags  would 
hardly  hold  together,  sneaked  past  us  into  the  room 
of  five   beds.     1  began  to  order  him  out,  but  he 
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revealed  his  identity  as  tlie  faichino,  and  begged 
me  when  I  went  away  to  give  his  present  into  his 
own  hands,  otherwise  he  would  not  retreive  it.  He 
was  sulky  and  depressed  and  feehle,  and  would  not 
let  us  have  our  boots  in  the  morning  until  we 
had  paid  him  a  peimy  for  cleaning  them.  He  was, 
it  appeared  later,  the  nephew  of  the  prosperous  and 
beefy  landlord,  who  was  evidently  tired  of  him  and 
wished  to  starve  him  to  death.  He  looked  as  if 
he  lived  on  black  beetles.  The  most  disgusting 
Sicilian  beggars  always  tell  you  that  tliey  are  starv- 
ing to  death.  My  chief  regret  in  Sicily  was,  they 
never  understood  when  I  told  them  to  make  haste. 

When  we  had  removed  the  lava-stream  of  dust 
and  ashes  which  enveloped  us  after  the  journey 
from  Syracuse  along  the  hea^y-footed  South 
Sicilian  railway  line,  this  Tithonus  offered  to 
conduct  us  to  the  pranzo  or  evening  meal.  He 
led  us  down  those  baffling  stairs  into  a  vast  kitchen 
witli  blackened  vaults,  with  about  a  hundred  work- 
ing people  in  it,  presided  over  by  the  fat  land- 
lady seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  and  the  fat  landlord 
seated  behind  a  kind  of  bar,  which  nobody  pat- 
ronised. A  fierce  light  shone  from  a  corner,  where 
H  white-robed,  paper-hatted  cook  had  the  majesty 
and  air  of  command  of  the  chief  engineer  of  a 
battle-ship. 

We  passed  safely  tlirough  this  inferno  into  a 
brilliantly  lit  room  with  snowy  linen  and  a  tablcj 
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full  of  smart  officers,  presided  over  by  the  same 
waiter,  and  sat  down  to  one  of  the  best  dimiers  we 
ever  had  in  Sicily,  admirably  served. 

It  gave  one  the  shivers  to  pass  from  a  dinner 
like  that  up  those  mysterious  stairs  to  those  vast 
dim  chambers  lit  with  single  dips:  they  looked 
like  insect-kingdoms — and  how  could  you  ever 
give  the  ha[^y  dispatch  to  the  nimble  flea  or  the 
bug  of  Japanese  thoroughness  in  such  obscurity  ? 
Fortunately,  there  were  none.  Perhaps  they  pre- 
fered  more  company. 

The  Jhcchino  who  bargained  over  your  own  boots 
was  nothing  to  his  mother,  an  ancient  crone  who 
looked  like  the  bones  of  a  chicken  thrown  to  a  cat, 
and,  before  she  made  your  bed,  asked  you  to  give 
her  your  present  into  her  own  hands,  and  explained 
that  she  was  the  landlord's  sister. 

There  were  no  insects  in  that  hotel,  and  the 
food  was  superlative ;  but  its  bedrooms  looked  so 
ghostly  and  uncharitable  that  I  still  wonder  how 
we  ever  had  the  courage  to  make  the  experiment. 

That  was  at  Modica,  a  place  ofl*  the  beaten  track, 
but  a  large  city—  about  the  fifth  in  Sicily. 

Another  out-of-the-way  town  where  the  hotel 
had  humours  of  its  own  was  Sciacca,  the  capital 
of  the  south — the  Marienbad  of  the  future;  a 
surprisingly  civilised  town,  considering  its  remote- 
ness from  railways. 

When  our  carriage  with  its  escort  of  carabinieri 
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drew  up  at  the  Albergo  d'ltalia,  there  was  an 
interpreter  to  receive  us^a  voluble  barber  who 
had  been  in  America  and  returned  for  his  military 
service.  He  had  forgotten  both  his  English  and 
his  Italian,  and  spoke  a  strange  language  that  was 
neither,  bat  might  have  been  called  the  language 
of  familiarity—  a  sort  of  "OO-right,  Come-along,  I 
tell  you."  We  spent  half  our  time  in  Sciacca  in 
trying  to  get  away  from  that  parrot.  1  imagined 
that  he  received  a  salary  from  Hinde  to  train  his 
luxuriant  hair,  for  I  did  not  see  many  people  go 
into  his  pretentious  "American  saloon."  It  is  the 
mark  of  the  ambitious  barber  in  Sicily  to  adopt  the 
Hinde  curL 

That  hotel  again  was  typical.     It  had  a  double 
palace  staircase,  adorned  with  statues,  but  no  sitting- 
room.     The  bedrooms  were  of  more  than  monastic 
simplicity ;  their  solitary  luxury  was  a  round  table 
with  unsteady  legs  which  took  up  the  whole  centre 
of  the  room,  and  positively  bullied  the  poor  little 
iron  camp  washing-stands  skulking  in  cornei-s.     The  J 
Sicilian  water-jug  is  a  mere  sauce-boat ;  but,  as  the  i 
typhoid-proof  Sicilians  use  far  more  water  for  drink- 
ing  than   for    washing,  it  is  supplemented  with  a 
great  Greek  pitcher  which  takes  tlie  place  occupied 
by  the  slop-pail  in  more  civilised  lands.     The  neat  I 
chamber-maid  is  unknown  in  Sicilian  hotels :   the  j 
morality  of  the  country  would  not  stand  her.     Hex  1 
place   is    taken    by  facchirti    or   old    women    who  j 
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always  look  as  if  tbey  had  come  from  the  work- 
house. 

There  are  few  {daces  where  you  can  understand 
the  hunKxns  of  Sicilian  hotds  better  than  at  the 
Hotel  Victoria  at  Taormnuu  the  Moorish-looking 
building  which  rises  high  above  the  town  as  you 
look  at  Etna  from  the  Greek  theatre.  This 
crowded  and  popular  inn  has  its  clientele  of 
foreigners  who  go  back  year  after  year,  but  it 
sounds  like  a  £ury-tale  to  hear  the  way  in  which 
it  is  built  and  run. 

The  Marziani  are  one  of  the  great  old  families 
of  Taormina.  The  largest  chapel  in  S.  Domenico 
is  theirs,  and,  as  the  stone  records  above  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  the  cathedral,  that  edifice  was  restored 
mainly  under  their  auspices  three  centuries  ago. 
But  Rosario  Marziani,  when  he  founded  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  peasant. 
His  sole  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a  knowledge  of 
cookery,  a  rugged  honesty,  and  a  disposition  which 
made  everyone  like  him.  He  started  in  the 
simplest  way,  with  a  dining-room,  a  few  bedrooms, 
and  a  barbaric  sitting-room,  with  comfortable 
lounges  and  goatskin  mats.  From  the  outset  he 
gave  good  wine  and  wholesome,  well-cooked  food 
at  artists'  prices.  His  fame  went  abroad.  He 
soon  found  his  accommodation  insufficient,  and 
called  in  the  carpenter  and  the  mason  to  tack  on 
fresh  rooms  as  they  were  required.     That  is  the 
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way  this  Moorish  palace  grew.  Fortunately,  his 
son  was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  with  a  knowledge  of 
Eastern  effects. 

No  hotel  was  ever  run  more  simply.  The 
cooking  was  done  under  the  eye,  if  not  by  the 
hands,  of  the  proprietor.  His  son  and  his  son's 
pretty  wife,  generally  carrying  her  baby,  dici  the 
waiting  for  many  a  day,  and  the  rooms  were  done 
out  by  the  usual  cheap  ghosts.  As  time  went  on, 
a  waitress  was  introduced,  and  now  the  hotel  has 
its  conductor,  its  porter,  and  its  two  or  three 
Jiai'c/tini.  It  even  had  a  bounder  of  a  waiter  to 
help  at  table  when  the  German  royal  family 
turned  the  head  of  Taormina ;  but  this  was  only 
after  it  had  requisitioned  the  ten-year-old  grandson 
who  had  often  waited  on  us  in  his  mother's  arms  id 
the  days  of  small  things. 

We,  knowing  the  docility  of  the  Sicilian  child, 
cheerfully  acquiesced  when  his  father  asked  us  if 
the  boy  might  wait  on  us  in  our  little  separate 
dining-room  while  the  hotel  was  so  full.  The  boy 
then  knew  nothing,  and  always  sloped  the  soup- 
plates  downwards,  with  disastrous  effects,  when  he 
put  them  in  front  of  people.  He  did  not  even 
know  more  than  a  few  words  of  Italian,  which  is 
rare  in  Sicilian  boys,  so  we  could  not  tell  him 
much ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  knew  our  wants 
exactly,  and  was  flourishing  his  serviette  over  his 
arm  like  a  Swiss.     We  reaped  our  reward,  for  he 
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hung  about  to  jinticipate  our  wants  instead  of 
leaving  us  wliile  he  forgot  the  wants  of  fifty  others. 
The  oddest  thing  was  that  he  was  a  child  as  well  as 
a  waiter,  for  he  brought  his  four-year-old  brother, 
little  *'  Boney-Siira."  and  a  penny  watch  whicli 
someone  had  given  him,  to  play  with  in  the 
intervals  of  waiting.  He  was  so  pretty  and  so 
clean  and  sucli  a  child  that  the  American  ladies 
often  kissed  him  when  he  came  to  table,  and  he 
remained  an  absolutely  simple  child  to  the  last, 
though  he  improved  every  day  as  a  waiter.  He 
appeared  very  much  interested  in  our  writing,  but, 
as  it  turns  out,  it  was  only  because  he  was  man- 
oeuvring for  a  sight  of  the  covers  of  the  halfpenny 
exercise-books  in  which  we  were  writing.  He 
thought  the  paper  looked  familiar,  and  when  at 
length  he  saw  the  cover,  he  asked  triumphantly  how 
much  we  paid  for  them.  When  we  told  him,  he 
said,  '■  Those  ai-e  not  soldo  books,  they  are  two  for 
a  soldo — you  must  let  me  buy  them  for  you,"  We 
let  him  buy  them  and  charge  them  to  us  at  a  .soldo 
each,  and  pocket  the  difference.  Another  httle 
piece  of  trading  he  always  did  for  us  was  buying 
the  Palermo  paper,  which  arrived,  full  of  the 
telegrams  about  tlie  war,  at  any  hour  between  six 
and  nine.  The  Giornale  di  Sicilia  costs  a  soldo, 
but  he  always  had  two  soldi  for  it  if  I  found  it  on 
my  place  when  I  came  down  to  dimier.  These 
soldi  we  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  keep.     The  five- 
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franc  note  which  I  had  decided  to  give  him  when 
we  left  was  pretty  safe  to  find  its  way  into  the 
pocket  of  his  father,  with  or  without  the  farce  of  its 
being  put  into  a  money-box  for  him. 

\\'"hatever  the  drawbacks  of  the  Hotel  Victoria 
were,  it  possessed  the  unusual  chaim  of  having  its 
dining-room  on  the  roof,  with  a  view  like  the  Greek 
theatre ;  and  if  the  meals  were  plain  they  were 
always  hearty,  and  the  wine  heartening.  It  is  true 
that  your  hot  water  for  washing  in  the  morning  was 
brought  in  kettles  to  show  the  difficulty  of  its 
manufacture,  but  what  is  that  among  the  humours 
of  a  native  inn  ? 

One  day,  for  instance,  the  proprietor  woke  to  the  ] 
fact  that  the  conduttore  never  did  a  hand's  turn  ' 
except  riding  to  tlie  station  and   back,   and  that 
when  he  was  there   he   recommended    people  not 
to  come  to  such  a  miserable  hotel.     He  was  dis- 
charged   incontinently   without  any  wages.      HeJ 
called   in  the  ine^ntable  carabinieri,  and  the  casei 
was  heard  in  the  hotel  garden,  in  full  view  of  most  | 
of  the    bedrooms.      The    hair   of  the    proprietor's  I 
leonine  head  stood  more  than  usually  on  end  with 
righteous  indignation  :  yuu  could  sec  how  agitated 
he  was,  for  he  held  his  right  wrist  on  a  level  with 
his  ear.  and  flapped  his  hand  like  an  electric  fan..! 
The  conduttore  stood  with  bent  knees  and  folded  I 
hands,   in  the   attitude    of   a   .suppliant  —  to  the! 
carabinieri,   not  to    his   master.     The  carabinieri  \ 
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stood  with  folded  arms  and  an  Olympian  smile  of 
superiority.  Master  and  servant  both  talked  at 
once  like  torrents,  the  carahinieri  mildly  interject- 
ing monosyllables.  After  about  an  hour,  in  which 
each  had  used  enough  words  to  fill  a  tliree-volume 
novel,  the  larabinieri  must  have  said  something 
which  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  both  parties, 
and  the  coriduttore  was  allowed  to  resume  work  on 
condition  that  he  did  not  talk  any  more — a  very 
severe  punishment  to  a  Sicilian. 

I  used  to  tell  people  who  complained  of  the 
Hotel  Victoria  to  try  an  inn  in  some  place  to  which 
foreigners  did  not  go  much.  At  the  principal  hotel 
at  Trapani,  the  proprietor  locked  up  our  overcoats 
and  kodaks  in  his  office  before  he  went  to  bed,  lest 
we  should  sneak  away  in  the  night,  because  we  had 
no  luggage.  We  had  gone  over  for  the  day  from 
Marsala,  and  lost  the  last  train.  Four  of  our  party 
were  in  Mr  \>'hitaker's  wine  firm,  and  had  to  go 
back  to  their  work  by  the  first  train,  which  left 
soon  after  dawn.  The  waiter  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  give  up  our  coats,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietor could  not  be  waked  before  eight.  He  did 
not  know  with  whom  he  was  reckoning ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  stormy  Sicilian  outside  the  proprietor's 
bedroom,  and  saw  his  master  rush  down  the  stairs 
like  a  fox  with  the  hounds  at  his  heels,  he  called  on 
the  assistance  of  his  favourite  saint.  We  reflected 
what  our  position  would  have  been  if  our  friends 
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had  not  known  the  language  and  the  ways  of  the  | 
country,  and  we  had  been  obliged  to  catch  that  l 
train. 

I  daresay   that   proprietor    was    a   well-meaning 
man.     You  could  not  say  as  much  of  the  padroni 
in    Castrogiovanni    or    Patti.      At    Castrogiovaniii 
friends   had    ordered   accommodation    for    us    at  , 
the   inn.      When   we   got  there  we    found    that  > 
the  accommodation  that  the  padrone  designed  for 
us,    two   gentlemen    and    three    ladies,    was    five 
beds  in  a  large  public  room  already  tenanted  by 
male    Germans.     When  we   objected,  he   put    up 
five  beds  in  a  disused  convent,  with   holes  in  the 
ceiling  which  let   the    sky  through,  and  no  locks  ; 
to  the  rooms  or  street-door.     At  Patti,  the  rooms 
were  crawling  with  vermin,  and  two  ladies  and  two 
men  who  were  almost  strangers  to  each  otlier  had 
to  share  a  couple  of  rooms,  because  tlie  proprietor 
considered  that  enough,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  others  vacant.     For  dinner  we  could  only  get 
soup,  a  stringy  fowl,  a  few  potatoes,  bread,  cheese, 
fennel,  and  some  poor  figs.     For  lunch  we  could 
only  get  some  slices  of  cold  meat,  bread,  cheese, 
and  figs.     For  breakfast  we  could  with  difficulty  | 
persuade  them  to  give  us  enough  coffee  to  go  with 
our  bread  and  butter.     Yet  when  the  bill  came  in  i 
they  had  charged  us  twenty  francs  a  day  each,  and  , 
abused  us  like  pickpockets  for  protesting. 

At  Palazzolo  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  could  not 
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be  found  when  we  arrived  in  the  dark  on  a  cold 
night,  We  heard  meanings :  they  belonged  to 
his  wife,  who  was  very  ill,  and  had  been  left  alone. 
Finally  a  ghost  with  a  shawl  round  liis  neck  found 
the  padrone,  Don  Bastiano.  who  in  gratitude  en- 
gaged him  as  cook  for  the  period  of  our  visit, 
and  sent  him  off  to  engage  a  temporary  chamber- 
maid. Donna  Bastiana.  Saint  Sebastian  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Palazzolo,  and  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants are  his  god-children.  Now  Don  Bastiano 
was  ready  to  discuss  our  wants  with  us.  Two  of 
the  rooms  were  absolutely  bare,  except  for  the  camp 
washing-stands  and  red  mattresses  rolled  up  hke 
beef-olives  on  plank  beds,  but  the  end  bedroom  had 
a  very  large  table  in  it.  That,  he  explained,  was 
the  dining-room  also.  We  could  ha\'e  no  meat  at 
all  that  night,  but  we  might  be  able  to  have  a  fowl 
on  the  following  day.  Butter  was  unknown  in 
Palazzolo,  and  they  only  had  '•  poor  people's  bread," 
which  is  sour  and  dour.  There  were  no  syphons 
in  the  town,  and  the  water  of  small  cities  is  as 
risky  as  corpse-fed  mackerel.  They  had  only  new 
wine.  The  one  ray  of  liglit  whicli  fell  upon  the 
situation  was  eggs.  How  glad  I  was  that  I  made 
them  save  the  unconsumed  portions  of  our  lunch  ! 
I  had  had  some  experience  of  the  larders  in 
mountain  towns.  But  the  staff  of  the  hotel  meant 
to  be  nice,  though  the  landlord  did  come  in  and 
watch  us  while  we  ate.     The  ghost  could  cook  an 
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omelette  in  pork  fat.  and  Donna  Bastiana  was  a 
pretty,  merry  soul,  though  she  turned  out  on  cross- 
examination  to  be  a  grandmother  of  thirty-five. 

WheTi  morning  broke,  and  I  flung  open  the  big 
window  in  my  bedroom  to  prepare  it  for  its 
functions  of  dining-room,  I  observed  that  the 
garden  was  half  given  over  to  flax.  "  Of  course," 
said  tlie  ghost,  "  every  household  in  Palazzolo 
made  its  own  hnen."  We  all  had  to  go  and  see 
the  landlady  in  bed — she  had  never  seen  any 
English  people,  and  could  not  miss  such  an 
opportunity. 

It  was  easy  to  forgive  those  unusual  Palazzolo 
people,  for  their  obvious  goodwill,  though  I  would 
not  willingly  return  without  a  store  of  wine  and 
syphons,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  canned  goods 
— Palazzolo's  one  idea  of  luxury  being  pork,  which  I 
Avould  not  eat  even  if  I  were  a  .Jew  trying  to  pass 
for  a  Christian. 

It  was  much  harder  to  forgive  the  best  hotel  of 
Cefalu.  which  had  good  food,  and  a  bedroom  like 
the  bridal  chamber  of  a  count,  but  a  watercloset 
opening  off"  the  kitchen,  near  the  fire. 
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Doons  and  windows  and  counters  are  as  rare  in 
Sicilian  shops  as  they  are  in  Japanese.  In  Sicily 
too  the  poor  person's  house  is  a  shop,  and  in  Sicily 
a  poor  person  lives  in  a  basso — in  other  words,  in  a 
coach-house,  for  the  basso  is  on  the  ground  floor 
and  has  no  opening  but  the  two  great  doors  which 
fill  its  whole  widtli  and  height  on  the  side  towards 
the  street. 

Sometimes  the  family  sleeps  behind  a  screen : 
sometimes  its  beds  are  on  a  shelf  which  goes  right 
across  the  room  half  way  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  floor.  When  the  weather  permits,  it  lives 
in  the  street.  This  leaves  the  house  free  for  the 
trade  indicated  by  a  string  hung  across  its  front, 
festooned  with  the  specimens  of  the  principal 
goods. 

The  commonest  form  of  shop,  except  in  Palermo, 

is  that  labelled  diverfd  gtneri,  what  we  should  call 

a  general  dealer.     Its  owner's  staples  are  the  fruits 
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of  the  earth  and  charcoal^fuel  and  green-grocery 
go  together  in  every  age  and  cHnie.  From  his 
string  will  hang  a  stick  of  charcoal,  a  potato,  a 
scrap  of  soap,  a  bottle,  with  a  broken  neck,  of  oUve 
oil,  and  a  wisp  of  dried  tomatoes. 

Cartoleria — stationery — is  such  a  poor  business 
there,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  exercised  in  connection 
with  a  drapery  or  a  tobacconisni,  unless  it  is  hand- 
maid to  its  nearer  relation— a  gallery  of  post-cards. 
Post-cards  have  reached  a  pitch  in  Italy  undreamt 
of  in  our  pliUosophy.  You  cannot  stop  in  the 
street  without  a  hawker's  inviting  you  to  buy 
post-cards.  They  are  sold  in  half  the  shops.  They 
will  inevitably  in  the  near  future  become  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  even  if  they  do  not,  as  Miss 
Lorimer  suggests,  take  their  place  in  the  currency 
as  bank-notes  of  a  halfpenny  and  a  penny. 

Stationery  is  on  a  small  scale  in  Sicily,  hardly 
going  beyond  bad  blotting-paper  doled  out  in 
single  sheets,  bad  ink  in  penny  bottles,  rubbishy 
boxes  of  paper  and  envelopes  combined,  and  the 
flimsy  "foreign"  paper  and  envelopes  of  the 
largest  size  on  which  the  natives  conduct  their 
correspondence,  paying  one  centesimo  for  a  sheet 
and  one  centesimo  for  aJi  envelope.  They  generally 
buy  it  in  ha'porths.  The  paper  is  the  size  of 
typewriting  paper,  and  comes  to  just  the  same 
price  as  the  cheapest  Excelsior,  and  you  can  buy 
it  in  the  smallest  village,  so  you  need  take  no 
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typewiiting  paper  with  you.  This  paper,  half- 
penny note-books,  and  penny  exercise-books  are  so 
universally  the  same  in  SicUy  and  Italy,  that  one 
manufacturer  might  produce  them  all,  and  the 
note-books  have  twin  brothers,  from  France  to 
Japan. 

Sometimes  stationery  is  combined  with  tessuti. 
Tessitti^c\ot\vi — means  a  draper's  shop.  About  the 
only  thing  you  can  buy  in  them,  outside  of  the  large 
towns,  are  delightful  cottons  for  blouses  made  at 
Milan  from  Sicilian  cotton,  and  the  gaudy  head- 
kerchiefs  and  shawls  in  which  the  Sicilian  con/adi/ia 
delights.  These  shops  and  the  butchers'  are  a 
woman's  all  in  a  little  Sicilian  town.  Taormina 
has  curio-shops,  but  the  natives  only  go  into 
them  as  vendors. 

The  fact  is  that  in  these  towns  you  do  not  go 
to  the  shops— the  sliops  come  to  you.  There  is 
an  endless  variety  of  hawkers  for  the  kodaker  to 
swoop  on.  Drapers  and  turners,  ironmongers  and 
chinamongers,  boot-sellers  and  stocking  -  sellers, 
green-grocers  and  jar-sellers,  trail  through  the 
streets.  Sometimes  their  shops  are  on  long,  low 
trolleys  drawn  by  absurd  little  Sardinian  donkeys, 
sometimes  in  donkey-panniers,  and  sometimes  on 
human  heads.  One  cheerful  haberdasher  of 
Taormina,  a  person  about  four  feet  high,  carried 
his  goods  in  a  chest  slung  over  his  shoulder  like 
a  street-organ,  and  blew  a  horn  hke  a  Triton  on 
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a  fountain  to  make  his  customers  swarm.  The 
boot-hawker  also  often  slung  his  frame,  festooned 
with  yellow  boots  and  carpet  shppers  costing  about 
sixpence  a  pair,  over  his  shoulder.  The  frame  he 
employed  was  an  exact  replica  of  that  used  by  the 
hawkers  of  medijeval  kings :  royal  falcons  should 
have  filled  it  This  fellow  should  do  a  good 
business,  judging  by  the  example  of  the  larger 
cities.  Palenno  has  three  whole  streets  of  boot- 
makers' shops,  and  I  once  asked  a  cabman  how 
they  all  managed  to  live.  "The  Sicihans.  sir."  he 
replied,  "wear  cheap  boots  and  many."  There  is 
no  doubt  about  their  cheapness.  If  you  are  not 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  durability,  you  can  buy 
a  pair  of  patent-leather  boots  for  five  shillings  in 
Palermo,  in  the  Via  S.  Agostino,  or  shooting- boots, 
if  you  are  going  to  the  other  extreme.  Of  china- 
hawkers,  like  china-shops,  in  Sicily,  the  less  said  the 
better.     Their  ways  are  not  our  ways.  1 

The  vase-hawker  is  the  kodaker's  best  Mend. 
From  the  panniers  of  his  ass  he  produces  dozens 
of  pitchers  worthy  of  being  carried  by  ancient 
Athenians  in  procession  to  the  Parthenon.  He 
makes  a  pretty  parterre  with  them  in  some  piazza, 
and,  selecting  the  largest,  lays  it  on  its  side  and 
sits  on  it  to  show  the  durability  of  his  goods.  He 
waits  for  custom ;  he  does  not  cry  his  wares  like 
the  chinamonger  or  the  travelling  draper. 

The  draper,  though  he  may  have  a  trolley  drawn  i 
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by  a  Sardcgnola  two  feet  high,  cannot  orten  resist 
the  temptation  of  carrying  his  wares  on  liis  liead,  or 
slung  on  a  bamboo  balanced  on  his  shoulder.  He 
is  less  inclined  to  blouse-cottons  than  to  head-ker- 
chiefs and  shawls  which  make  a  rainbow  of  the  street. 
Yellow  is  the  prime  colour  of  Sicily,  because  the 
dehcate  saftron  crocus  grows  in  sJch  quantities 
that  this  vegetable  dye  is  within  reach  of  all,  and 
the  vegetable  dye  dies  hard,  in  that  land  of  bleach- 
ing sunshine.  Once  upon  a  time  the  peasant 
women  of  Sicily  wore  shawls  that  rivalled  the 
masterpieces  of  Cashmir  and  Paisley  and  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  but 
these  have  passed  to  the  curio-dealer,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  cheap  reprints  only  redeemed 
by  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  saffron. 

The  iron-hawker  has  grave  reasons  for  not  caiTy- 
ing  his  wares  roimd  the  town.  He  spreads  them 
outside  a  churcli  on  a  Sunday  morning.  His 
principal  wares  are  daggeiy  knives  and  scissors,  and 
sickles  of  sorts,  and  uncanny  tool-heads  of  patterns 
more  familiar  to  Virgil  than  myself.  Pocket-knives 
are  cheap.  You  can  buy  one  with  a  blade  three 
inches  long  and  a  brass  handle  for  twopence  half- 
penny. They  are  Arabic  in  pattern,  and  the  scissors 
have  the  noble  arabesque  curves  used  by  the  Arabs 
of  Timis. 

The  costermonger  of  green-grocery  is  mucli  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  but  in  the  Sicilian  spring 
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the  cool  white  fennel  chopped  like  celery  and  the 
thistly- looking  artichoke  supply  him  with  fresh 
attractions. 

The  principal  feature  of  Sicilian  hawkers  is  the 
noise  they  make,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  business  they  do.  Each  of  them  throws 
back  his  head  and  bawls  like  a  dog  baying  at  the 
moon.  The  iiati\'es  appear  to  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  various  bawls,  but  no  foreigner, 
when  he  has  his  early  morning  slumbers  broken, 
has  any  certainty  whether  he  is  being  in\ited  to 
buy  broccoli  or  sixpenny  boots.  Broccoli  is  an 
immense  feature  in  Sicily.  It  is  of  as  many 
colours  as  Joseph's  petticoat — wliite,  yellow,  red, 
purple,  and  green^and  grows  as  large  as  a  piano- 
stool.  Its  vendors,  whether  in  carts  or  shops, 
delight  to  make  patterns  of  its  brilliant  hues.  It 
is  the  keystone  of  that  remarkable  production — a 
Sicilian  green-grocery  shop.  The  vegetable-hawkei-s 
make  most  noise  of  anybody — but  Sicily  almost 
lives  on  vegetables. 

Palermo  is  the  only  real  shopping  city  in  Sicily, 
though  Catania  has  one  street  more  European- 
looking  than  anything  in  the  capital,  and  Messina 
has  fair  shops  in  two  of  its  streets,  while  Syracuse 
is  making  spirited  beginnings.  But  quite  a  feature 
of  Sicily  is  the  general  absence  of  shops  in  towns 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Palermo  has  quantities  of  shops,  such  as  they  are. 
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The  two  principal  shopping  streets  of  Palenno 
are  the  Corso  and  the  Via  Macqueda.  They  give 
themselves  airs.  Their  shops  have  doors  and 
windows  and  eounters^ — even  fixed  prices.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  most  of  them  are  merely  converted 
bassi,  but  a  few  drapers  ha\'e  had  the  enterprise 
to  melt  half  a  dozen  fmssi  into  a  plate-glass  front. 
It  is  only  these  and  a  few  gentlemen's  outfitters, 
bootmakers,  gunmakers,  confectioners,  and  jewel- 
lers who  have  the  shops  one  would  expect  of  a 
capital — with  tiie  exception  of  one  bookseller, 
Reber,  whose  operations  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Italy.  Curio-shops  hardly  count.  Tbere 
are  a  few  good  ones  in  Palermo,  but  Catania  is 
their  headquarters.  The  jewellers,  I  believe,  have 
valuable  stocks.  In  Sicily,  as  in  Italy,  jewellery 
is  a  form  of  investment,  being  easily  portable,  and 
realisable  on  a  rainy  day  if  it  is  of  approved  fine- 
ness. There  are  a  few  very  good  bootmakers  and 
hosiers  in  Palermo,  because  tlie  Sicilian  who  can 
afford  it  likes  the  best  of  everything.  But  of 
the  better  class  of  shops  I  need  say  Uttle.  Their 
humours  are  not  so  apparent.  I  shall  dismiss  the 
Corso  and  the  Via  Macqueda  for  this  chapter,  and 
confine  myself  to  the  winding  streets.  The  old 
streets  in  Palenno  all  wind,  because  in  the  days 
when  civil  wars  were  of  everyday  occurrence 
citizens  had  a  natural  desire  to  be  out  of  bow-shot. 
Another  sign  of  an  old  street   is  its  ha\'ing  no 
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"pavement."  In  the  Middle  Ages  "piivements" 
would  have  been  considered  superfluous  in  paved 
streets,  and  all  the  old  streets  in  Palermo  are 
flagged  with  basalt. 

In  niediieval  Palernno  the  followers  of  a  par- 
ticular trade  and  the  foreigners  from  a  particular 
country  lived  together,  and  even  if  the  streets 
stretching  up  to  S.  Giorgio,  S.  Marco,  and  S. 
£ulalia  are  no  longer  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Catalans,  many  of  tiie 
leading  trades  have  still  their  own  quarter.  The 
I  copper-workers,  for  instance,  are  so  thick  in  the 
I  Via  Calderai  that  the  street  glows  with  their 
forges  in  the  dusk.  The  noise  of  saw  and  hammev 
and  the  smell  of  fresh  deal  in  the  Via  Cassari  and 
in  the  Piazaa  Garraffello  show  where  the  carpenters 
do  congregate.  Tlie  numerous  bootmakers,  required 
by  the  Sicilians  who  wear  cheap  boots  and  many, 
fill  the  Via  S.  Agostino,  the  Via,  Bandiera,  and 
the  Via  Cintorinai,  which  is  now  called  something 
^e.  The  shops  where  tes.mti — draperies — are 
sold,  including  the  costly  black  cashmere  shawls 
with  deep  fringes  which  form  the  orthodox  garb 
for  mass,  are  all  found  in  one  street  running  down 
to  the  Piazaa  Garraffello.  Anotl>er  street  running 
off  the  sanne  pia'itza,  and  once  occupied  by  the 
Boerchants  of  Amalfi,  is  the  Argentcria  Vecchia, 
the  old  silversmiths'  street,  in  its  way  the  most 
interesting  old   street    in   Palermo,  for  it  has  so 
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many  of  the  ancient  stone-countered  shops  and 
columned  doorways.  Here  the  silver -workers 
still  ply  their  trade ;  you  can  see  them  forging 
spoons  and  forks  hy  hand  ;  and  here  sometimes 
there  is  a  good  hargain  to  be  picked  up  in  ancient 
jewellery. 

In  the  Via  Candelai  there  is  a  fat  business  in 
fat  church  tapers.  The  second-hand  booksellers 
live,  as  they  should,  round  the  Casa  Professa  and 
S.  Giuseppe  churches.  The  most  characteristic  and 
alarming  of  the  streets  of  special  trades  is  that  of 
the  second-hand  clothes  dealers  in  an  alley  between 
the  Corso  and  the  Via  Cassari.  It  looks  more 
appalling  than  the  Chinese  streets  in  Hong-Kong 
wheti  they  are  airing  their  l>ed-clothes  of  a  morning. 
Down  it  I  have  never  ventured ;  even  I  have 
scented  microbes  there.  Almost  next  to  it  is  the  , 
street  of  the  peasants'  jewellers,  wiio  also  spread 
into  the  Corso ;  but  their  copper-coloured  high- 
grade  gold  is  desperately  expensive  as  well  as 
unattractive,  for  the  Go\ernment  advance  a 
statutory  percentage  on  it  at  public  pawn-shops. 
Even  the  photographers  have  their  street :  the 
three  principal  estabhshments  are  side  by  side  in 
the  Via  Cavour.  The  donkey -saddlers  have  a 
street  down  by  tlie  \'ia  Garibaldi  wliere  their 
collars  with  plumes  a  yard  high,  scarlet  head-stalls, 
gUttering  with  brass  and  looking-glass,  jesses  of  blue 
aettiog,  and  mediieval  chariiis  make  a  brave  show. 
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Markets  are  used  to  a  surprising  extent  in 
Palermo:  green-groceries,  bakeries,  and  the  sal- 
samenterie  and  drogherie,  who  between  them 
fulfil  the  functions  of  our  Italian  warehouses  and 
groceries,  are  abuost  the  only  provision  shops  to  be 
found  outside  the  markets,  unless  you  count  the 
cook-shops.  There  is  a  butcher  in  an  ancient  shop 
in  the  \\a  Macqueda  near  the  Giardino  Inglese 
quarter,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single 
fish-shop. 

Under  bakeries  I  include  cake-shops,  known  as 
patisserie,  which  are  such  a  specialty  of  Palermo 
that  they  have  shops  in  Rome  where  only  Sicilian 
cakes  are  sold.  They  do  not  hve  by  bakery  alone : 
if  you  want  a  drink  in  Palermo,  you  do  not  go  to 
a  public-house,  because  there  are  none,  or  a  hotel, 
because  you  could  hardly  get  served — you  go  to  a 
pathseria.  But  the  Sicilian  man  is  much  more 
addicted  to  eating  between  meals  than  drinking. 
One  man — a  leading  business  man.  or  a  leading 
exquisite  perhaps — will  polish  off  a  dozen  cakes 
made  of  shortbread  covered  with  a  conserve  of 
fresh  strawberries,  and  Sicilian  candied  fruits  are 
as  famous  as  Sicilian  cakes,  into  which  they  largely 
enter.  The  typical  Sicilian  cake  is  made  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  sponge-cake  and  whipped  cream 
custard,  jam  and  chocolate  frosted  with  sugar  and 
decorated  with  candied  fruits.  The  patisserie  have 
charmingly    elegant    boxes    and    pots    to    enclose 
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presents  of  sweets ;  but  they  never  show  to  such 
advantage  as  just  before  Easter,  when  their 
windows  are  filled  with  paschal  lambs  at  all 
prices.  A  plain  sugar  lamb  with  a  cheap  flag 
begins  at  about  twopence  halfpenny  at  Guli's.  and 
as  low  as  a  halfpenny  in  the  streets ;  but  in  Guh's 
and  Caflisch's  windows  you  will  also  see  paschal 
lambs  costing  up  to  a  couple  of  pounds,  surrounded 
by  a  whole  presepio  of  shepliej'ds  and  Wise  Men  of 
the  East  and  angels  and  peasants,  with  the  house 
at  Bethlehem  and  tlie  cow  and  the  ass  and  the 
manger  in  the  backgi'ound. 

The  idea  of  this  being  irreverent  never  seems 
to  strike  the  Sicilian,  who  sells  not  only  paschal 
lainbs  in  sugar,  but  new-born  Christs  and  Christs 
taken  down  from  the  Cross,  executed  in  soap  too 
bad  to  wash  with. 

Bakers'  shops  are  very  pretty  in  Palermo,  having 
white  marble  fronts  and  counters  topped  with  gilt 
or  silver  railings  to  liold  the  bread  which  is  literally 
the  staif  of  life  in  the  island.  The  tops  of  the  rail- 
ings are  generally  ornamented  with  graceful  little 
flying  amorini. 

Decidedly  the  most  ornamental  shops  in  Sicily  are 
those  of  the  green-grocers,  -which  excel  the  famous 
green-groceries  of  Venice  in  their  richness  of  arrange- 
ment and  colour.  'I'hey  generally  have  a  sloping 
frame  extending  from  the  ceiling  at  the  back  almost 
down  to  tlie  level  of  the  street  iji  front,  on  which 
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they  work  patterns  of  the  fiaiits  of  the  earth.  The 
enormous  broccoli,  white,  yellow,  red,  purple,  and 
green,  the  snowy  fennel,  the  bluish  artichokes,  the 
golden  oranges  and  lemons,  huge  crimson  radishes, 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  Japan,  red  carrots  and 
white  turnips,  rosy  strawberries  and  cherries,  pale 
green-yellow  nespoli,  grape-green  melons  cut  to 
show  their  salmon-coloured  flesh,  and  pomegranates 
pouring  forth  their  blood-red  sap  give  their  dilet- 
tante owners  splendid  material  to  work  on.  and 
out  of  them  they  make  parterres  that  rival  the 
gardens  at  Hampton  Court.  The  front  of  tlieshop 
is  festooned  with  pale  green  sprouting  onions  and 
the  little  deep  red  tomatoes  which  grow  in  bunches 
like  clierries.  When  the  Indian  figs^the  prickly 
pears  -are  in  season,  five  more  colours  are  added; 
but  it  is  the  sureness  of  taste  and  eye  for  colour 
which  makes  the  effect  of  these  shops  so  magical. 
Shopping  in  Sicily  has  its  humours.  Fixed  prices 
are  confined  to  a  few  of  the  best  shops ;  in  the 
others,  even  with  the  barber  who  is  going  to  shave 
you,  you  have  to  beat  down  the  price  he  asks,  car 
announce  how  much  you  mean  to  give,  before  he 
has  the  chance  of  giving  the  price.  If  it  pays  the 
shopkeeper  a  fair  profit,  he  will  occasionally  take  a 
bid  without  further  chaffering.  VV^hen  you  have 
dealt  with  the  man  a  good  lot,  he  will  sometimes 
ask  right  away  if  he  shall  tell  you  the  ultimo  prezzo — 
the  lowest  price.  If  you  say  "  Yes,"  you  can  only 
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accept  or  reject  his  offer  right  out.  It  is  not 
etiquette  to  attempt  any  bargaining  after  that— he 
will  be  offended  if  you  do ;  though  it  does  not 
prevent  you  from  bargaining  for  that  article  in 
connection  with  another.  He  might,  for  instance, 
tell  you  that  the  ultimo  prezzo  of  a  watch  was 
two  pounds,  while  you  only  wanted  to  give  thirty 
shillings.  You  might  offer  him  two  pounds  ten 
for  the  watch  and  a  chain  that  was  obviously  worth 
another  pound,  if  you  had  not  also  asked  the  ultimo 
prezzo  of  the  chain,  and  he  would  be  quite  hkely 
to  take  it,  if  the  watch  was  really  only  worth  thirty 
shillings. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  which  a  curio- 
seller  will  come  down.  At  Taormina  a  dealer  asked 
me  fifty  francs  for  a  large  table-cloth  of  drawn 
thread,  and  it  was  not  too  much,  but  I  did  not  want 
it  in  the  least.  So  I  said  laughingly.  "  I'll  give  you 
ten,"  and  went  out  of  the  shop.  To  my  surprise, 
he  followed  me  and  said,  "  Twenty ! "  "  No,"  I 
said,  "  I  don't  want  the  thing  at  all  I "  "  Well, 
fifteen,  signor."  "  No,  I'll  give  you  ten  because  I 
said  I  would,  but  I  don't  want  it."  "  No,  I  can't 
^ve  it  you  for  ten,  signor,  because  that  is  the  price 
1  paid  for  it.  Won't  you  give  me  a  little  on  ? "  I 
stepped  back  and  looked  into  the  thing  ;  it  was  really 
very  beautiful.  "  \Vould  you  feel  satisfied  if  I 
gave  you  eleven."  "  Signor,  I  should  like  to  make 
two  francs  out  of  it.  because  it  was  very  cheap."     I 
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handed  him  tlie  twelve  francs ;  but  if  I  had  really 
tried  to  get  out  of  buying  it,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  sold  it  to  me  for  eleven. 

The  Sicilian  curio-dealer  is  easy  to  tempt  when 
you  are  buying  a  lot  of  things.  That  same  man 
had  a  soup-plate  full  of  Greek  and  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  copper  coins.  He  began  with  trying 
to  sell  me  the  Carthaginian  coins  at  a  franc  each. 
There  were  twenty  or  more  of  tliese.  I  threw  the 
coins  on  the  table.  There  were,  I  guessed,  about 
a  hundred  all  told.  I  offered  to  buy  the  whole  lot 
at  a  penny  each.  He  at  once  put  them  into  my 
hands,  though  none  of  them  could  have  been  worth 
less  than  a  penny,  and  some  of  them  were  worth 
at  least  a  franc  or  two.  The  rule  that  you  should 
always  buy  a  second-hand  thing  at  the  wTong  shop 
applies  with  unusual  force  in  Sicily,  where  the 
country  people  ha\'e  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
old  things  which  have  accidentally  survived  in  their 
families,  and  sell  them  for  a  few  soldi  to  someone 
to  whom  they  owe  money.  There  was  a  humble 
inn-keeper  in  Taormina,  whose  clients  sometimes 
paid  him  in  kind.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  articles,  and  only  accepted  them  for 
debts  under  a  franc.  For  weeks  he  would  have 
nothing,  tlien  you  struck  him  on  a  lucky  day,  as  we 
did  when  he  had  acquired  some  fine  Caltagirone 
vases  in  this  way.  He  began  by  asking  fifty  francs 
for  a  \'ase,  but  was  delighted  to  take  four  francs  for 
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the  best  of  them,  and  was  not  above  taking  half  a 
franc  for  the  small  ones.  So  at  Tunis  my  collabora- 
trice  picked  up  a  nice  old  Tunis  chest,  gilt  and 
coloured,  for  three  halfpence  at  a  stall  kept  by  a 
knife-grinder.  The  right  way  to  get  treasures 
cheap  is  undoubtedly  to  look  in  at  old-iron  stalls 
whenever  you  are  passing,  or  to  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  rag-and-bone  merchants  to  bring  you 
anything  which  they  do  not  understand. 

The  shops  of  Sicily  are  not  what  they  were ;  the 
dealers  of  Catania  ransack  them  in  the  off-season 
to  collect  good  stocks  for  the  branches  they  open  at 
Taormina  in  the  spring ;  but  it  is  only  two  years 
since  a  lady  who  was  travelling  with  us  bought 
a  priest's  vestment  of  fifteenth-century  lace  from  a 
barber  at  Girgenti  for  seven  francs.  She  had  no  idea 
of  its  value,  but  saw  that  it  was  old  and  beautiful. 
A  director  of  one  of  our  museums  recognised  it.  And 
there  is  beautiful  lace  still  to  be  bought  in  Sicily  for 
a  mere  song,  if  you  stop  and  price  every  charming 
piece  which  catches  your  eye — in  the  wrong  shop. 
Tortoise-shell  frames  and  cabinets  and  crucifixes, 
old  bits  veneered  with  engraved  mother-of-pearl, 
old  ivories,  old  reliquaries  of  a  dozen  different  kinds, 
but  largely  of  silver  of  the  seventeenth  century,  old 
plate,  old  filigree  jewellery  set  with  rough  gems,  the 
glorious  Greek  coins  of  ancient  Sicily,  little  Greek 
and  Carthaginian  and  Roman  bronzes  and  terra- 
cottas, and  jewels  and  signet  stones,  embroideries  in 
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coral,  old  church  vestments  and  altar-cloths,  old 
migoltca,  splendid  old  hammered  ironwork,  are  stSI 
to  be  bought  cheaply  in  Sicily  by  those  who  kiKnr 
and  observe,  and  lovely  gilt  woodwork  of  the  Bie^ 
uai^MOH^  can  hardly  find  purchasers.  It  is  difficulfc 
tti  t^rry  or  send  by  sea,  and  its  appreciation  it 
Ui^t  K^nmd.  But  the  greatest  prize  of  all  to  the 
wt>altA\y  tnUlet'tw  is  tlie  chance  which  undoubtedly 
t^xists  ixf  buying  tlie  whole  contents  of  palaces 
rd\inushed  about  1800,  when  the  court  had  been 
traiVAf^red  fhun  Naples  to  Palermo. 
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CHAPTER  X 


STREET   SCENES    AND    HUMOURS   OF    EVEHYDAY    LIFE 


Sicily  rises  early  though  it  goes  to  bed  late,  if  it 
ever  goes  to  bed  at  all.  The  big  doors  of  the  bassi 
are  thrown  open  and  the  fowls  make  their  appear- 
ance. As  the  Italian  fowl  is  seen  and  not  heard, 
and  is  such  a  valuable  asset  in  the  household,  it 
resides  even  in  palaces :  I  daresay  the  Pope  keeps 
them. 

I  Every  poor  Sicilian  house  has  its  crate  of  fowls, 
who  are  secure  from  execution  until  they  are  past 
egg-bearing.  They  get  no  exercise,  for  they  hardly 
ever  leave  the  crate,  and  their  best  change  of  air 
is  when  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  house  in  the 
morning.  To  balance  this  crate  is  another  made 
of  wicker  like  a  skirt-stand,  in  which  the  baby, 
immured  to  its  arm-pits,  learns  to  walk.  Whether 
this  conduces  to  loss  of  appetite  in  the  fowls  I 
cannot  say,  but  you  often  see  their  mistress  cram- 
ming soaked  bread  down  their  throats.  Tlie  fowl  is 
released  from  its  durance  vile  for  this  operation,  and 
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held  between  the  padronas  legs.  Sometimes  it 
resists  violently — a  bitter  sarcasm ;  for  if 
not  hungry,  she  is,  or  she  would  not  resist  thel 
importunities  of  the  china-seller  who  offers  ho*! 
a  plaster  saint  at  one  soldo — the  Virgin  herself  in  J 
a  blue  cloak. 

Life  begins  very  early  in  Sicily— about  6  a.n[L,4 
when  tlie  goats  climb  the  stairs  to  the  rooms  whe: 
they   have    contracts.      No    poor    Sicilian    woul4 
dream  of  buying  milk  that  was  not  drawn  froiQa 
the  animal  before  lier  eyes.     As  soon  as  a  goat  has 
been  milked,  it  goes  back  to  the  street.     There  are 
no  birds  left  in  Sicily  to  gather  early  worms,  but 
the   early  goat   may  get  them   in  the  dust-bins..| 
Behind  the  goats  come  the  street-scavengers,  very' 
necessary.     And  then  good-bye    to   sleep,  for  the 
fish   and    vegetable    hawkers    have    to   yell   loud 
enough  to  wake  the  denizens  of  the  top  stories,  who 
do  their  marketing  with  baskets  let  down  by  cords. 
The  post-card  seller  with  his  cartoline  postnli-soldo 
tuno  is  even  earlier,  as  if  anybody  wished  to  be  a 
waked  up  out  of  a  morning  sleep  to  buy  post-cards,  I 
even    coloured    ones    going    at     half-price  1      The 
Sicilians  have  post-card    shops    instead    of  public- 
houses.     More  goes  on.  before  breakfast  than  after. 
It  is  then  that  you  see  the  wonderful  asses,  man  and 
beast  enveloped  in  a  huge,  blue,  hooded  cloak,  all 
except  the  panniers   as  large   as   hogsheads 
with  cauliflowers.      It  is  then  that  you  see  mother  j 
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and  child  on  ass-back  as  if  they  were  getting  ready 
for  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

The  first-floor  window  opens,  and  the  black- 
robed  figure  which  has  just  returned  from  early 
mass  flings  yellow  bed-quilt  and  red  mattress  over 
the  railings  to  air.  In  a  few  moments  she  will  be 
down  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  insect- 
hunting  in  her  children's  hair — she  does  it  so 
industriously  that  she  might  be  collecting  them  for 
the  hens.  The  green-grocer  will  be  turning  a  poor 
but  honest  penny  by  boiling  chestnuts  and  selling 
the  water  as  broth.  It  is  very  cheap  if  no  chest- 
nuts are  included. 

Before  the  foreigner  has  finished  his  first  break- 
fast, the  aspect  of  the  street  changes.  The  vendors 
of  tortoise-sheU  brushes  and  coral  necklaces  hang 
out  their  wares  ;  the  kodak  de^'cloper  takes  down 
his  shutters ;  the  curio-dealer  brings  out  his  cases 
of  coins  and  rolls  of  lace  ;  the  dog-stealer  produces 
a  yowling  puppy  ;  and  the  woman  who  dyes  white 
gloves  black  and  hangs  them  on  a  string  wears  her 
usual  look  of  disappointment.  Foreign  men,  with- 
out waiting  to  put  on  their  boots,  and  foreign  ladies, 
without  waiting  to  put  on  their  hats,  come  out 
to  do  a  little  desultory  shopping  and  shout  good 
morning  to  less  energetic  foreigners  on  tlie  bed- 
room balconies ;  the  kodaker  snaps  a  few  belated 
country  people  ;  and  the  day  has  begun. 

This  is  in  a  little  town  hke  Taomiina, 
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In    Palermo   you    have   your    vegetable-bawlers 
and  fish-bawlers ;  but  the  streets  are  more  sedate*' 
If  you   want  life  you   must  go   to  the  markets. 
Artichokes  have  a  market  all   to  themselves 
Palermo. 

Even  at  that  early  hour  the  water-seller  and 
dealer  in  dried  beans  and  nuts  are  plying  their 
penurious  trades.  The  water-seller,  Hke  the  picture- 
cart,  is  a  prize  exhibit  of  Palermo.  As  soon  as  it  is 
hot  enough  to  raise  a  thirst  you  can  see  him  in  any 
street.  He  starts  in  life  by  carrying  his  water- 
jar  and  essence-table.  The  jar  might  have  been 
borne  in  an  ancient  Greek  procession.  Its  pattern 
has  never  varied,  though  the  degenerate  Sicilian,  to 
save  trouble  in  pouring,  will  insert  a  brass  Tunis 
water-spout,  or  even  a  syphon  pump  in  its  mouth. 
The  table,  a  first  cousin  of  the  bamboo  afternooa 
tea  table,  is  plated  with  brass  and  jingling  with 
chains.  Its  top  is  arranged  like  the  "fiddles"  on 
ships'  tables  in  stormy  weather,  or  a  gigantic  cruet- 
stand.  In  the  various  holes  stand  tumblers  and 
decanters  of  mellow  blown  glass,  the  latter  filled 
with  aniseed  or  lemon  juice  or  vanilla.  Each  bottle 
has  a  long  brass  sprinkler  about  the  size  of  a  lead- 
pencil  to  make  the  water  worth  the  soldo  that  is 
charged  for  it. 

A  cut  above  him  is  the  man  who  establishes 
himself  at  the  street-comer,  the  lessee  of  a  tap 
labelled  acqua  di  sciUato.  He  hangs  little  shelves 
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all  round  his  tap,  decorated  with  little  brass  plates 
and  funnels  and  enormous  lemon-squeezers  with 
ten  shillings'  worth  of  brass  in  them,  all  polished  like 
mirrors,  flanked  with  brass  horses  and  griflins. 
He  is  a  disappointing  person,  because  he  would 
be  the  kodaker's  best  find  if  his  stall  was  not 
necessarily  in  the  shade.  The  aristocracy  of  water- 
sellers  are  the  people  who  have  stalls  like  second- 
hand church  canopies  painted  iii  the  brightest 
colours.  The  most  fascinating  things  about  these 
stalls  are  the  sinks  with  the  jet  of  water  always 
running.  The  padrone  positively  provokes  the 
thirst  of  passers-by  with  the  ostentatious  way  in 
which  he  rinses  out  his  glasses.  You  hear  the  cool 
plash  and  look  up.  You  see  a  canopy  as  bowed 
and  picturesque  as  a  Japanese  temple.  Its  brass 
counter  glitters  like  gold.  All  round  bang  festoons 
of  lemon  boughs,  so  cool  with  their  dark  green 
foliage  and  pale  yellow  fruit.  To  show  how 
familiar  he  is  with  water,  he  has  a  big  bowl  of  gold- 
fish ;  and  to  show  how  rich  he  is  in  it,  he  plays  with 
his  sink — a  pleasant  sight  in  a  thirsty  land.  Near 
hira  may  be  the  flower-seller,  who  hires  the  end  of 
a  passage  for  his  stand,  nodding  with  tall  plumes 
of  dyed  grasses  stuck  into  a  sort  of  dumb-waiter 
whose  shelves  are  filled  in  the  foreigners'  season 
with  violets  and  friesias.  Oh,  those  friesias  of 
Sicily,  with  their  creamy  white  stained  orange 
and  purple,  as  fragrant  as    oleanders !     Oh,   those 
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violets,  named  of  Naples  and  Parma,  with  stems, 
six  inches  long  and  heads  like  pansies !  Y» 
cannot  believe  they  are  real  at  first — you  can  bi 
a  bridesmaid's  bouquet  for  a  few  coppers.  There 
are  roses  too  and  camellias,  and,  as  the  season 
draws  on,  orange  blossom.  But  the  waft  of  flower- 
scent  which  I  carry  in  my  mind  from  Sicilian 
streets  is  the  mingled  breath  of  violet  and  friesla. 
It  is  the  flower-seller  and  the  water-seller  wl 
reign  in  every  street,  no  matter  how  grand,  whei 
people  congregate.  The  other  hawkers  have  their 
proper  haunts.  In  one  part  of  the  Macqueda,  the 
Piccadilly  of  Palermo,  the  ledges  of  the  churches 
are  covered  with  indecent  books^f  there  are  any 
others,  they  are  religious,  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Half 
a  mile  up,  the  church  ledges  are  used  for  cheap 
knives  and  purses  and  stationery.  The  brats  who 
salute  every  foreigner  with  the  cry  of  "  Matchess  ! " 
hang  round  the  Quattro  Canti ;  the  men  who  want 
to  sell  you  sponges,  and  the  eternal  post-card, 
frequent  the  Corso.  The  sellers  of  religious  knick- 
knacks  like  penny  rosaries  and  plaster  saints,  and, 
as  Easter  approaches,  paschal  lambs  and  Christs  in 
soap  and  sugar,  collect  on  the  Via  Roma,  the  broad 
new  street  which  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  f(W^ 
robbing  Palermo  as  Florence  was  robbed  of  hi 
Mercato  Vecchio. 

Tlie  operatic  costennonger  of  Palermo,  who  is 
followed  about  by  a  minute  ass  drawing  a  cart  of 
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cauliflowers,  artichokes,  or  fennel,  a  miii-derer  of 
sleep  like  Macbeth,  goes  on  circuit  in  residential 
streets.  He  has  a  humbler  brother  who  wheels 
his  own  barrow  in  streets  like  the  Via  Porta  de 
Castro  or  the  Albergheria.  These  are  the  streets 
which  make  you  exclaim  of  kodakers  :  "  O  fortunati 
nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint.'"  Few  foreigners  ever 
enter  these  Manpiedas  of  the  poor.  Here  you 
meet  the  peripatetic  cook  who  carries  a  stove  in 
his  basket,  and  transmutes  the  offal  of  land  and  sea 
into  mUto  _/r/V/o— which  Miss  Lorimer  translated 
"  fried  mysteries  "—with  deceitful  but  dehcious- 
looking  batter.  Here  you  can  buy  artichokes 
cooketi  in  oil  and  looking  hke  tired  seaweed  for 
a  halfpenny  each.  Here  you  can  buy  a  ha'porth 
of  dessert  impaled  on  half-fledged  matches,  cherries 
and  strawberries  and  young  pods  of  broad  beans. 
Green  almonds  follow  i  the  outside  is  the  part 
you  eat.  Miss  Lorimer,  who  had  a  digestion  un- 
damaged by  a  Japanese  dinner,  pursued  her  dizzy 
course  of  valour  in  Sicily.  Her  first  flight  was  a 
halfpenny  menu  in  which  no  course  was  allowed 
tu  cost  more  than  the  humble  soldo.  Sea-urchins 
were  the  hors  d'oeuvres.  Of  these  you  can  get 
more  than  you  want  for  a  lialfpenny.  When 
their  green  and  purple  skuUs  are  split  open,  there 
is  a  sort  of  orange  starfish  inside.  She  did  not  say 
much  about  this.  The  next  course  was  octopus. 
In   batter  the  octopus  is  quite  good,  if  you  have 
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the  teeth   and  organs  of  a  mincing  machine.     It 
tastes  really  nice,  but  it  is  as  tough  as  tarred  rope. 

For  a  vegetable  entree  she  had  a  crown  arti- 
choke, boiled  like  St  John  in  oil.  The  meat 
entree  was  brains  in  batter,  probably  kids'  brains 
— which  tasted  Uke  oysters.  Tlie  meat  was  fried 
tripe.  There  was  even  a  bird,  something  smaller 
than  a  cock  robin  and  very  tasty,  still  for  the 
humble  soldo.  We  did  not  see  anything  made  of 
flies,  though  we  had  no  doubt  that  they  enter  into 
Sicilian  eiiisiiie.  The  dessert  was  sumptuous — 
a  cherry  or  two,  a  strawberry  or  two,  a  raw  pod 
or  two  of  beans^all  for  a  halfpenny,  and  an  orange 
and  some  loquats  for  another  halfpenny.  She 
might  have  had  a  ha'porth  of  wine,  as  she  could 
have  had  a  ha'porth  of  chestnut  soup ;  but  she 
preferred  a  ha'porth  of  icy-cold  water  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  aniseed  in  it,  as  fennel  was  out  of 
season.     Total  cost  of  the  lunch :— 
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Fish  (octopus)  . 
Vegetable  entree  (artichoke) 
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Meat  (tripe) 
Dessert  (five  sorts)    . 
Water,  flavoured  with  aniscet 
Bread        .... 
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There  were  other  varieties,  but  she  could  not  eat 

any  more. 
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Another  day  she  took  a  higher  flight,  and  lunched 
at  a  cook-shop  in  the  Piazza  della  Rivoluzione,  a 
very  grand  place,  where  they  had  at  least  two 
tables  and  chairs.  Many  cook-shops  require  the 
food  to  be  eaten  off"  the  premises.  They  look  as 
if  they  had  not  even  got  a  door.  aTid  the  proprietor 
had  to  jump  over  the  counter,  in  the  Arab  way, 
before  he  began  his  cooking. 

To  tliose  who  do  not  mind  how  long  ago  the 
meat  which  they  are  eating  was  murdered,  who  are 
indifferent  as  to  whether  their  food  Is  fried  in  fat 
or  butter  or  lard  or  oil,  and  have  no  insuperable 
prejudices  to  a  touch  of  the  rancid,  these  cook- 
shops  look  vei-y  toothsome.  They  are  generally 
tiled  throughout,  and  the  tiles  are  sometimes  very 
fine  and  old.  The  cooking  is  done  in  little  birds' 
nests  sunk  in  the  tiles  and  filled  with  sticks  of 
charcoal  which  are  fanned  into  a  state  of  nervous- 
ness as  they  are  required.  The  cooking-vessels  of 
brass  and  copper  would  make  an  English  housewife 
burglarise  the  kitchen  tor  her  drawing-room — they 
are  such  splendid  pieces.  The  eook  looks  as  clean 
as  his  pots,  which  he  keeps  like  jewels. 

The  Sicilian  cook-shop  is  very  like  the  Arab, 
except  that  the  delicious  couscouss  is  replaced  by 
fried  maize  cake.  They  do  wonderful  things  with 
cakes  of  blood.  Song-birds,  what  a  soldier  would 
call  "  shy  "  fish,  and  beasts'  insides  form  an  unduly 
large  proportion  of  the  dainties ;  but  they  are  well 
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cooked,  and  you  have  the  reassuring  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  cat's-meat  man  in  Sicily,  for  the 
Sicilian  would  not  waste  his  wares  on  cats :  he 
would  convert  them  into  the  most  appetising 
cntelettes  a  la  Milanese,  which  are  cut  about  the 
same  thickness. 

Here  Miss  Lorimer  had  the  choice  of  all  the 
delicacies  in  the  shop,  including  spaglietti.  fried 
potatoes,  and  a  number  of  other  plates  which  I 
have  not  troubled  to  mention,  for  less  than  a  franc. 
The  wine  was  excellent,  and  the  cooking  much 
better  than  we  got  in  the  hotel.  So  she  found  it, 
though  I  might  not  have  been  alive  to  tell  the  tale 
after  such  a  "flutter"  in  food  without  a  pedigree. 

Two  of  the  prize  bits  of  old  Palermo  for  street 
life  are  the  market  in  the  Piazza  Nuova  and  the 
market  under  S.  Antonio  in  the  Via  lloma.  Both 
were  once  the  bed  of  the  old  harbour,  the  latter  in 
historical  times.  It  is  also  better  for  life,  though 
perhaps  not  for  food.  It  is  in  the  Piazza  Nuova 
that  you  see  the  best  monsters  of  the  deep,  like  a 
thousand -pound  tunny,  and  1  daresay  an  occasional 
sea- serpent.  1 1  also  has  the  advantage  of  the 
knightly  playbills  of  a  marionette  tiieatre,  in  which 
Charlemagne  is  generally  taking  part. 

The  Mercato  S.  Antonio  is,  alas !  condemned. 
Kodakers  will  curse  the  loss  of  its  billowy  canvas' 
roofs,  like  a  Bedouin  encampment,  stretcliing  up 
to  the  Via  Roma,  and  of  the  butchers'  shops  with 
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grand  tiled  pictures  on  their  antique  fronts.  Under- 
neath these  tent-like  roofs  is  a  regular  circus  of 
antic  butchers  and  fishmongers,  and,  where  it 
debouches  into  the  Via  Cassari,  green-grocers,  the 
most  picturesque  of  their  craft  in  any  land,  still 
sell  their  loquats  and  their  pottled  strawberries  by 
the  rotofo.  Not  even  yet,  after  forty-five  years  of 
freedom,  will  the  Sicilian  forsake  the  weights  and 
measures  of  his  Bourbon  tyrants.  The  hawkers 
outdo  the  shopkeepers.  A  boy  comes  along  with 
a  barrow  on  which  broad  beans,  while  they  are 
young  and  costly,  are  impaled,  and  with  Catherine 
wheels  in  strawberries  and  cherries  stuck  on  splints 
like  wired  rosebuds  or  edible  hatpins.  Near  dinner- 
time, many  boys  trail  baskets  full  of  comical  little 
fish  curled  like  crisp  bacon. 

Mixed  up  with  this  comedy  of  poverty  rises  an 
architectural  gem— the  facade  of  S.  Eulalia  of  the 
Catalans,  on  the  borderland  of  Gothic- Renaissance, 
quaint  of  the  quaint ;  for  this  was  the  Borgo  of  the 
Catalans,  the  Spanish  who  rivalled  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  and  the  men  of  Amalfi  in  establishing 
marts  about  the  Mediterranean.  like  the  factories 
of  John  Company  in  the  East.  It  is  the  quarter  of 
the  carpenters,  who  will  sell  j-ou  for  five  shillings  a 
box  a  yard  long  and  proportionately  big.  made  of 
inch  deal,  which  poor  Sicilians  always  have  painted 
sea-green.  They  are  chiefly  round  the  Piazza 
Garraffello,  where  the  great  Cardinal  Mazarin  first 
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saw  the  light  in  an  old  Mazzarino  palace  still 
standing.  This  piazza  is  a  famous  place  for  donkeys. 
Just  below  it  are  the  pottery  dealers,  unworthy  of 
their  picturesque  trade.  They  take  no  interest  in 
sellijig  you  the  old  Palermo  lamps  of  glazed  clay 
made  in  the  shape  of  black  cats,  and  Bourbon 
bandsmen  with  trombones,  and  ladies  in  the  gran de 
tenue  of  the  sixties.  This  art  seems  to  have  been 
arrested  in  its  development  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons. 

If  one  of  these  shops  were  transplanted  on 
Aladdin's  carpet  to  Westbourne  Grove  or  the 
Brompton  lload.  it  would  have  a  turn-over  of 
twenty  pounds  a  day,  for  in  them,  if  you  know  the 
proper  price,  you  can  buy  jars,  of  the  pure  Greek 
patterns  immortahsed  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
and  holding  two  or  three  gallons,  for  about  four- 
pence,  and  smaller,  more  gracious  mementoes  of  old 
Greece  in  proportion,  pleasantly  varied  by  jars  of 
the  Arab  tradition,  with  a  sort  of  double  chin. 

The  coarse  Palermo  saucers,  deep-bellied,  with  a 
whorl  of  green  and  orange  for  a  pattern,  belong 
to  Art,  spelt  with  a  big  A. 

Off  the  \'"ia  Cassari  is  the  street  of  the  old 
clothes.  In  Palermo  each  trade  is  apt  to  have 
its  street.  Clothes-lines  cross  it  at  all  heights, 
hung  with  suggestions  of  mustiness.  The  Chinese 
quarter  in  Hong-Kong  is  nothing  to  this  germ- 
market,  the  one  street  in  Palermo  down  which 
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have  never  ventured.  The  queerest  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  Argenteria,  where  the  silver- 
smiths hammer  at  their  trade,  once  the  Borgo  of 
the  Amalfitani,  whose  name  lingers  in  Palermo. 
Here  you  can  see  the  shop  of  the  Middle  Ages  sunk 
below  the  street,  with  stone  counters  and  doorways 
narrowed  by  columns.  In  the  Tunis  of  to-day  you 
see  their  origin,  where  no  one  but  the  shopman  can 
get  into  the  shop,  and  he  generally  sits  on  the 
counter. 

The  piazza  of  S.  Domenico  above  is  the  centre 
of  fcxfii  life  in  Palermo,  though  it  has  no  trades 
except  the  Socialist  Club.  It  is  here  that  the 
fortune-teller  sits  blindfolded,  with  bound  hands, 
while  somebody  holds  a  sort  of  fishing-rod  in  her 
mouth  for  the  oracles  to  leak  through.  Here  the 
quack  dentist  does  his  cures,  and  the  more  pros- 
perous or  more  extravagant  patent-medicine-seller 
proclaims  his  wares  from  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of 
white  horses. 

The  square  is  lighted  by  a  wreath  of  electric 
Ught  which  haloes  the  head  of  the  Immacolata, 
and  at  the  door  of  the  great  church,  which  is  the 
Pantheon  of  Sicily,  licensed  beggars  rattle  their 
boxes  on  every  high  day ;  while  their  brothers,  only 
a  cut  above  them,  have  a  Japanese  staU  of  penny 
rosaries  and  halfpenny  Madonnas  and  little  lead 
images  of  the  saints  in  boxes  hke  those  which 
contain  spare  leads  for  refilling  pencil-cases  if  they 
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remain  in  order.  Palm  Sunday  is  a  great  day  ;  the 
people  who  wish  to  sell  you  crosses  plaited  of  palm- 
leaves  and  decorated  with  marguerites  line  up  in 
front  of  the  entrance  like  the  footmen  when  a 
nouveau  Hche  in  Grosvenor  Square  is  giving  a 
concert  with  Melba  or  Caruso. 

Palermo  is  rather  too  grand  for  street  story- 
tellers, but  in  Catania,  when  the  workmen  break  off 
work  for  their  siesta,  you  will  see  a  large  oval  of 
them  seated  solemnly  with  a  man  reading  from  his  i 
manuscript  in  the  middle  like  an  American  author 
giving  "  Uncut  Leaves." 

Nor  do  people  use  their  heads  more  in  another 
way  in  the  iiaughty  capital.     You  never  see  any  i 
woman  going  away  from  a  street    fountain   there   ■ 
with  her  jar  balanced  on  her  head  as  at  Taormina, 
or  a  laundress  taking  the  wash  on  her  head,  tied 
up  in  one  of  the  dirty  sheets,  as  you  might  at 
Syracuse.     It  is  always  washing-day  in  Sicily.     The 
Sicilians  have  a  passion  for  washing^their  clothes, 
not  themselves — and  will  use  a  river  or  an  aqueduct 
or  a  ditch,  or  even  a  gutter  after  a  good  storm  of  J 
rain. 

Streets  have  tlie  lion's  share  of  the  humours  of  I 
everyday  life  in  Sicily,  because  the  Sicihan  uses  the  I 
streets  for  his  sitting-room  and  his  club,  as  well  as  for 
shopping  or  arriving  at  a  destination.      He  lives  in 
the  streets — the  only  thing  that  surprises  you  is  that, 
like  the  donkey,  he  is  never  seen  to  die  in  them. 
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The  upper  classes  nearly  all  drive  in  Sicily,  and 
the  lower  classes  nearly  all  ride,  except  in  the  Via 
Macqueda  in  Palermo — and  it  is  a  mighty  good 
thing  that  they  do,  for  walking  among  Sicilians 
is  worse  than  walking  in  a  ploughed  field  after  rain. 
They  moon  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  gaping  at  shops 
and  women,  on  a  pavement  about  two  feet  wide, 
in  twos  and  threes.  They  never  get  out  of  your 
way,  and  never  apologise.  It  does  not  take  you 
long  to  understand  why  the  Italians  punish  the 
people  who  are  run  over  and  not  the  coachmen, 
who  are  doing  their  best  under  difficulties.  If  a 
Sicilian  could  get  damages  for  being  run  over, 
all  wheeled  traffic  would  cease  from  that  instant. 
Such  an  easy  way  of  making  money  would  appeal 
to  him  irresistibly.  There  may  be  more  than  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  Mr  Labouchere's  story  of 
the  motor-car  he  had  in  Italy.  His  chauffeur  was 
always  killing  somebody,  and  Mr  Labouchere  paid 
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up,  until  he  discovered  that  tlie  chauffeur  was  care- 
ful to  confine  the  benefits  to  his  own  family. 

While  the  slow  Sicilian  crowd  is  moving  at  the 
pace  of  a  theatre  queue  over  a  street-crossing,  a  cab 
will  come  along  and  charge  them  at  the  top  of  the 
animal's  pace.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  will  tempt 
a  Sicilian  horse  out  of  a  walk.  Crack,  crack,  crack  I 
goes  the  whip.  The  crowd  splits  like  a  cheap 
umbrella.  Then  the  horse  once  more  falls  a  prey  to, 
his  habitual  melancholy.  Unless  you  are  catching 
a  train,  the  horse's  contempt  of  time  hits  the  driver 
hardei'  than  it  hits  you,  because  in  Sicily  yon  take 
cabs,  not  by  distance,  but  by  the  course ;  in  other 
words,  it  makes  no  diflference  whether  you  drive 
a  hundred  yards  or  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  The  charge  for  this  perfoi'mance  in  Palermo 
is  fifty  centimes— less  thaii  fivepence ;  and  in 
Catania  only  forty,  except  at  night,  when  you 
have  to  pay  a  penny  extra.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  virtuous  Sicilian  cabman,  who  does  not 
expect  more  than  his  fare,  does  a  roaring  trade  in 
Palermo  and  Catania.  Messina  is  as  peaceful  as  its 
Fata  Morgana ;  it  has  hardly  more  cabs  than  Venice. 
Sicilian  cabs  have  their  own  conventions.  They 
always  go  faster  uphill  than  down.  The  horse  is 
afraid  of  slipping,  except  when  he  is  going  uphill, 
In  a  land  where  you  are  never  out  of  sight  of  a 
steep  liill,  the  cabs  have  no  brakes,  so  they  walk 
downhill.  The  Sicilian,  when  he  gets  into  a  cab, 
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does  not  say  where  he  is  going ;  he  turns  the  cab 
in  the  right  direction,  and  then  steers  the  cabman 
with  his  stick. 

You  wonder  how  cabs  can  exist  at  all  in  a  land 
where  everyone  who  has  two  hundred  a  year  keeps 
a  carriage  and  pair.  The  number  of  idle  and  aristo- 
cratic paupers  in  Sicily  is  amazing.  They  have 
an  old  palace  to  live  in,  and  the  first  necessity  of 
life  is  to  have  a  carriage  and  pair.  It  does  not 
matter  if  the  carriage  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  only 
held  together  by  the  thickness  of  varnish  put  on 
by  the  coachman.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  horses 
have  coats  like  donkeys  and  the  servants  coats 
a  hundred  years  old.  The  one  thing  needfiil  is 
that  the  family  should  have  a  carriage  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  household  can  go  to  the  pas- 
seggiata,  the  sunset  drive,  looking  like  hearse- 
ornaments  in  their  black  velvet  jackets  and  hat- 
loads  of  black  feathere.  Sometimes  they  wear  a 
pansy  purple  for  a  change,  and  I  doubt  if  much 
fine  linen  goes  with  it.  The  family  coach  takes 
its  pace  from  a  hearse,  and  its  occupants  take 
the  air  with  the  windows  closed. 

To  keep  up  this  sorrowful  performance  the 
family  will  deny  themselves  anything  except  gamb- 
ling. They  will  feed  on  about  a  franc  a  day,  and 
the  women,  except  when  they  are  taking  their 
precious  passeggiuta  or  calling  on  each  other,  wear 
clothes  that  would  spoil  her  business  for  u  lodging- 
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house  keeper.  The  men  usually  contrive  to  be 
more  or  less  in  the  fashion,  which  is  easy  in  a  land 
of  five-shilling  patent-leather  boots.  The  Sicilian 
could  give  the  British  manufacturer  points  in  one 
particular :  no  matter  how  cheap  the  article,  it  is 
an  imitation  of  the  best.  Whereas,  in  England, 
cheap  things  are  always  in  cheap  taste.  The 
British  manufacturer  would  think  it  was  blasphe- 
mous to  make  an  electro-plated  coffee-service  with 
the  elegant  simpUcity  of  silver.  He  stamps  its 
cheapness  on  it  in  stamped  patterns,  as  blatant 
as  the  feathers  on  an  East  End  'Arriet's  hat. 

Let  no  one  run  away  with  the  idea  that  all 
carriages  and  menages  in  Sicily  are  like  this. 
When  the  Sicilian  has  any  money  he  spends  it 
royally.  He  treats  himself  to  the  best  of  every- 
thing, orders  his  clothes  from  London  and  his 
wife's  clothes  fi-om  Paris,  and  prides  himself  on  the 
magnificence  of  his  horses.  If  you  go  to  races  in 
the  Favorita,  or  there  is  a  battle  of  flowers  for 
an  emperor,  even  the  Englishman,  accustomed 
to  the  Park,  will  be  astonished  at  the  number 
of  splendid  turn-outs  that  Palermo  can  put  in 
the  field. 

I  suppose  that  this  is  a  queer  thing  about  Sicily ; 
but  the  title  of  my  book  does  not  suggest  that 
to  me — it  suggests  the  cheerful  shifts  of  poverty, 
The  Sicilian  may  seldom  be  happy,  but  he  is  always 
luxurious,  if  he  has  only  a  franc  a  day.  Rags  never 
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prevented  a  Sicilian  from  enjoying  himself.  If 
he  has  no  work  to  do,  he  is  a  man  of  leisure  and 
parades  the  Via  Macqueda  with  the  best.  If  he 
has  no  cigarette  of  his  own,  he  borrows  a  match 
and  smokes  the  ends  of  other  people's.  The 
unemployed  does  not  sit  grumbling  at  home  or 
in  a  public-house ;  he  mingles  with  other  people 
of  leisure  in  the  giddy  throng.  The  saving  of 
Sicily  is  that  the  Sicilians  are  so  inquisitive  that 
they  prefer  their  Piccadilly  Circus  to  their  public- 
house.  The  poor  spend  nothing  on  drink.  Their 
craving  is  for  cigarettes. 

Travellers  sometimes  complain  of  the  Sicilian  rail- 
way system.  In  reality  it  is  wonderful,  considering 
the  costliness  of  construction  in  a  country  which 
is  a  stormy  sea  of  mountains,  and  the  difficulty 
of  earning  dividends  among  a  people  who  will  not 
patronise  goods  trains  because  they  all  have  an 
antediluvian  cart  and  a  donkey  and  an  absolute 
disregard  for  time.  The  Englishman  would  rather 
spend  money  than  time.  The  poor  Sicilian  has 
nothing  in  his  pockets  but  time,  and  would  rather 
waste  a  day  than  spend  a  franc  on  anything 
but  pleasure.  He  carls  tiis  produce  to  the  market 
in  the  city  or  to  the  merchant  in  the  seaport. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Sicily  has  an  ex- 
cellent railway  system,  which  has  driven  out  the 
brigands  wherever  it  has  penetrated.  You  never 
hear  of  a  train,   or  the   mail-coach    which    runs 
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in  connection  with  the  train,  being  held  up  by  the 
brigands.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  these 
mail-coaches.  Every  town  in  Sicily  is  tapped 
either  by  the  railway  or  by  one  of  them.  The 
Sicilian  mail-coach  is  not  a  smartly  painted 
drag  drawn  by  four  noble  horses  like  those  which 
take  Americans  from  Northumberland  Avenue  to  , 
Virginia  Water  or  Dorking.  It  does  not  even  ' 
approach  in  splendour  or  comfort  the  Deadwood 
coach  provided  by  Buffalo  Bill  for  the  Red  Indians 
to  play  with  at  Earl's  Court.  It  is  a  dingy  flea- 
trap  drawn  by  two  or  more  skeletons  of  horses, 
in  which  a  foreigner  would  be  asphyxiated  inside 
of  half  an  hour.  The  only  foreigner  who  ever 
went  inside  one  and  Jived  to  tell  the  tale,  said 
he  wondered  why  they  didn't  turn  some  of  the 
fleas  out  to  lighten  the  load  on  the  horses. 
Asphyxia  has  no  terror  for  the  Sicilian,  and  the 
fleas  find  him  stale.  The  prevailing  form  of  mail- 
coach  is  a  tiny,  old-fashioned  cab,  which  extends 
further  vertically  than  horizontally,  and  has  dozens 
of  httle  window-panes,  all  closed.  It  is  the  shape 
of  an  egg  with  the  top  cut  off.  balanced  somehow 
between  four  wheels.  I  have  always  supposed 
tliat  they  pack  the  passengers  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
number  they  can  take  in. 

I  met  one  going  from  Taormina  to  Fraucavilla 
di  Sicilia  which  had  four  passengers  in  front,  eight 
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inside,  and  two  in  the  luggage-net  behind,  made 
of  strong  rope,  which  takes  wliatever  will  not  go  on 
the  roof.  I  have  never  understood  why  road- 
thieves  do  not  cut  this  net  and  abstract  the 
baggage  as  the  vehicle  goes  lumbering,  slumbering 
along.  The  driver  would  not  notice  if  all  his 
passengers  were  murdered.  On  popular  routes 
the  mail-coach  becomes  a  sort  of  cross  between 
a  carrier's  cart  and  an  omnibus,  especially  if  it 
is  one  which  has  two  places  taken  up  with  a 
guard  of  carubinicri  for  the  protection  of  His 
Majesty's  mail.  These  omnibuses  are  generally 
run  by  a  man  called  Caruso,  who  supplies  anything 
from  a  carriage  to  a  police  van.  Sicilian  mail- 
coaches  nxay  be  Cabs,  or  ca.rts,  or  omnibuses  ;  they 
are  never  what  we  should  call  a  coach,  and  they 
have  one  invariable  characteristic,  that  no  foreigner 
would  go  inside  one  from  choice,  they  look  so 
stuffy  and  insecty.  W^hen  they  ai-rive  they  are 
deep  in  white  dust,  unless  it  has  had  the  accident 
to  rain.  If  you  see  them  going  they  remind  you 
of  a  beetle  rolling  a  ball  of  dung,  they  are  so 
appallingly  slow.  If  the  road  is  what  they  call  a 
stradu  fastidiosa,  they  do  not  go  more  than  three 
or  four  mUes  an  hour.  But  they  are  cheap,  and 
their  passengers  are  safe  from  robbery. 

For  driving  tours  in  Sicily  you  can  get  a 
carriage  with  two  or  three  good  boi-ses,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  to   be  travelled,  for  a  franc 
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a  mile  and  a  present  of  two  or  three  francs  1 
the  driver  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  That  is 
a  proper  price ;  but  if  you  hire  through  an  ex- 
pensive hotel  you  may  be  asked  to  pay  two  or 
three  times  as  much. 

The  Sicihan  cabman  is  much  superior  to  his  cab. 
As  cabmen  go,  he  is  a  distinctly  estimable  person, 
content  with  a  little  money  and  always  ready  to 
throw  himself  into  the  occupations  of  his  passengers. 
He  likes  anything  better  than  cab-driving.  It 
is  not  surprising,  considering  the .  kind  of  liorse 
and  kind  of  cab  he  drives.  If  you  go  into  a  shop 
he  follows  you  in  to  interpret.  He  knows  no 
English,  but  he  can  grasp  what  an  Englishman 
wants  much  better  than  the  ordinary  shopkeeper, 
and  will  often  tell  you  if  you  are  paying  too  much. 
He  has  quite  an  affection  for  registering  letters 
or  posting  parcels,  either  of  which  may  take  half 
an  hour  while  you  wait  for  your  turn  and  the 
clerk  plays  round.  He  is  just  as  fond  of  helping 
you  to  ransack  Greek  and  Roman  graves,  or 
bargain  with  a  curio-dealer.  He  likes  picking 
wild  flowers,  though  you  have  to  tell  him  exactly 
what  to  pick,  and  to  keep  repeating  lunga — long.  I 
For  his  instinct  is  to  gather  flowers  by  the  heads. 
He  is  often  quite  a  good  guide,  because  he  re- 
members what  each  foreigner  thinks  important, 
and  he  knows  that  a  foreigner  with  an  anti- 
quarianismg  turn  is  likely  to  go  on  employing 
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him  as  long  as  he  has  anything  fresh  to  show. 
He  is  intelligent  as  well  as  cheerful  in  this  occupa- 
tion, and  he  charges  nothing  for  his  services  as 
guide.  He  is  content  to  run  up  cab-fares  and 
earn  a  good  tip.  You  get  much  better  value  by 
spending  five  francs  on  a  cab  and  a  good  cabman 
instead  of  a  guide.  If  you  hire  a  cabman  by  the 
month,  you  generally  end  by  getting  quite  attached 
to  him.  I  still  have  a  corner  in  my  heart  for 
Francesco  Donati,  ex-Lancer,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  me  a.s  a  cheap  cabman  at  Syracuse  a 
few  years  ago. 

When  he  came  he  looked  cheap.  His  horse, 
which  he  said  was  a  good  one,  showed  its  frame 
like  a  towel-horse.  His  cab,  though  spotlessly 
clean,  was  tinkered.  He  himself  was  in  a  coat 
of  many  patches  and  many  colours,  and  looked  over- 
trained. He  was  willing  to  hire  himself  out,  cab 
and  all,  for  an  English  sovereign  (about  twenty- 
seven  francs  then)  a  week.  I  liked  his  looks  and 
engaged  him.  I  told  him  to  come  back  after  lunch 
and  take  us  towards  Euryalus  to  gather  wild  flowers 
— there  had  been  a  day  or  two  of  hot  sun  on  the 
top  of  heavy  rain. 

When  he  came  back  he  had  risen  to  his  good 
fortune,  and  had  on  a  white  Homburg  hat,  a  new 
black  coat  and  waistcoat,  new  lavender  trousers, 
and  new  patent-leather  boots.  1  said  nothing- 
it   showed   a  desire  to  please ;   and  off  we  went 
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down  to  the  beautiful  cornfields  studded  with  old 
olives  just  beyond  the  temple  of  Ceres.  As  we  i 
drove  along,  I  spied  a  prize — a  variant  of  the  big 
purple  anemone  with  the  black  heart  so  universal 
in  Sicily,  like  the  Japanese  anemone  of  our  gardens. 
There  were  a  few  score  of  them,  not  white,  though 
those  were  rare  enough,  but  of  a  beautiful  flesh- 
pink.  1  stopped  the  cab,  and  juniped  over  the 
wall  and  started  picking  greedily.  Francesco 
followed,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  cornfield, 
after  the  heavy  rain,  was  like  a  ploughed  field. 
In  ten  minutes  those  cheap  and  frail  patent-leather 
boots  were  rumed,  and  the  heliotrope  of  his  trousers 
caked  with  chocolate  mud.  At  length  I  persuaded 
him  to  go  back  to  his  cab,  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty.  He  was  so  eager  to  help  us  in  our 
liobby.  We  had  to  threaten  never  to  employ  him 
again  if  he  put  on  his  best  clothes.  He  was  really 
more  ornamental  as  well  as  more  useful  in  liis  rags. 
An  American  lady  whom  we  had  taken  out  with  us 
lectured  him  severely  for  not  having  given  his  horse 
more  to  eat.  "  Signora,"  he  said,  "  when  my  children 
have  anythmg  to  eat,  I  give  my  horse  more."  He 
was  very  poor,  and  though  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  depart  from  his  bargain  about  the  cab,  he  was  so 
glad  to  make  a  little  money  in  other  ways.  I  had 
a  pair  of  shoes  that  wanted  soling,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  Wend  a  cobbler.  He  asked  whether  he 
might  mend  them  himself,  because  he  should  be 
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glad  to  make  the  money.  I  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  the  proposal,  but  gave  my  consent  from 
pure  curiosity  to  see  how  he  would  acquit  himself. 
They  were  done  excellently,  and  he  insisted  upon 
my  fixing  the  price  myself.  When  I  gave  him 
what  I  should  have  paid  any  other  cobbler,  he  said 
it  was  too  much,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  him  take  it. 

To  show  how  cheaply  they  Uve,  1  may  mention 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  his  horse  was  quite 
fat,  and  he  himself  the  most  sleek  and  prosperous- 
looking  person.  I  wrote  quite  eloquently  when  I 
was  going  away  and  he  asked  me  for  a  character. 
One  thing  1  said  was  that  he  had  never  given  me 
any  trouble.  This  sentence  was  a  gold-mine  to 
him.  Next  time  we  went  to  Syracuse,  I  tried  to 
find  hira  to  employ  him  again,  but  I  was  told  that 
a  private  gentleman — a  particular  sigiior,  as  they 
put  it — had  been  so  struck  by  my  mentioning  that 
he  had  never  given  any  trouble,  that  he  made  him 
his  coachman,  and  was  more  and  more  pleased 
with  him  every  day. 

He  was  succeeded  by  another  Francesco,  a  great 
character,  the  uncle  of  the  padrone  wlio  owned  all 
the  cabs  at  the  \'illa  Politi.  His  nephew  entreated 
me  not  to  employ  him.  He  said  he  was  a  ne'er-do- 
weel.  At  any  rate,  he  spoke  Italian  well,  which  is 
more  than  any  of  the  other  coachmen  about  the 
place  could  do,  so  I  decided  to  employ  him.     We 
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took   him   once  to  a   city   up  in   the  mountains 
called  Palazzolo  Acreide,  where  there  are  splendid 
Greek  ruins  and  the  finest   tombs    in    the    island. 
He  came  to  me  before  we  started   to  know  if  I 
would    advance    him    some    money.     He   was,    he  ] 
informed  me,  a  native  of  Palazzolo.  and  wished  to 
go  properly  dressed.     I  gave  him  the  money,  and 
he  said  there  was  one  other  thing^ — that  the  people 
at  Palazzolo  were  unaware  tliat  he  had  come  down  i 
to  being  a  cabman.     He  wished  me  to  tell  them  ■ 
that  he  was  a  guide,  and  that  he  was  only  driving 
the  cab  to  oblige  us.     I  did  not  feel  equal  to  lying 
on  his  behalf,  but  promised  not  to  deny  anything 
he  chose  to  allege  about  himself.     He  had  never 
shaved  since  we  knew  him,  but  on  the  day  that  we 
started  for  Palazzolo  he  arrived  with  a  face  as  smooth 
as  the  Venus  Anno  Domini,  as  the  American  called 
the  Aphrodite  Anadyornene  of  Syracuse,  and  he  had 
bought  himself  an  Ascot  suit  of  iron-grey  twill — 
second-hand,  of  course.     He  had  not  a  tall  white 
hat,  but  nobody  wears  tall  hats  in  Sicily.     A  mile  I 
outside  Palazzolo  he  stopped  the  horses  while  he 
put  on  a  pair  of  grey  suede  gloves.     And  so  we 
entered  Palazzolo,  where  everybody  addressed  him 
as  Don  Francesco.     He  persuaded  the  other  coach- 
man to  take  care  of  the  horses  all  the  three  days  I 
we  were  there,  and  assumed  the  airs  of  a  guide.  J 
He  had  reduced  us  almost  to  the  level  of  prot^g^J 
by  the  time  we  left. 
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We  had  a  different  kind  of  natural  to  drive  us 
up  to  Noto  Antica,  the  old  Noto  which  the  great 
earthquake  of  1693  ground  to  powder.  It  is  only 
five  miles  above  the  station  as  the  crow  flies,  but  it 
takes  you  twelve  miles  of  steep  hUls  to  get  there, 
as  you  have  to  head  off  that  terrible  gorge  of  the 
Asinarus  which  led  to  Nicias's  surrender.  None 
the  less,  there  was  a  spirit  of  competition  among 
the  station  cabbies  for  the  honour  of  taking  us 
there  and  back  for  five  francs.  Never  before  were 
we  so  infuriated  by  the  brakeless  SiciUan  cab 
crawling  slower  downhill  than  up.  The  driver's 
meals  were  original.  On  the  way  up  he  asked  me 
for  an  advance  of  two  soldi  to  buy  bread  at  the 
road-mender's  cottage.  Possibly  he  reckoned  on 
our  giving  him  wine,  but  we  had  none  to  spare. 
Rather  than  touch  water,  he  waited  till  the  return 
journey  several  hours  afterwards,  as  we  were 
passing  a  vineyard.  He  then  asked  for  another 
penny  advance.  You  can  get  a  good  deal  of  new 
wine  for  a  penny  up  the  country  in  Sicily,  and 
there  was  a  marked  increase  of  hilarity  in  trailing 
down  the  long  hill  through  modern  Noto  to  the 
station.  Noto  is  the  model  town  of  the  south 
of  Sicily,  but  only  the  main  street  has  street- 
lamps.  The  wine-shops  are  Ughted,"  said  the 
cabman,  in  defence  of  his  native  town ;  and  1 
remembered  that  even  in  London  lighting  up 
is  a  specialty.     The  only  really  well-lit  bits  of  the 
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streets  owe  their  cheerfulness  to  the  public-house.  I 
This  is  one  of  the  touches  of  nature  which  make! 
the  whole  world  kin.  1 

There  was  do  pretence  about  that  cabman.      Hel 
did  not  pose  as  a  good  husband  like  a  cabman  who  I 
drove   me  from   Castellamare  to   see   the   Codex 
Langobardorum  at  Corpo  la  Cava.      He  too  wanted 
an  advance  of  a  peimy,  but  he  spent  it  in  buying 
a  bucket  of  carrots,  which  he  shared  bite  and  bite  { 
with  his  pony,  putting  the  tops  into  a  sack. 

"  What  are  those  for  ? "  I  asked. 

"For  my  wife,  signer,"  he  said,  with  the  pride 
of  conscious  virtue.  "  They  will  make  very  good  I 
soup  for  her." 

The  Sicilian  carter  is  less  interesting  than  the  I 
Sicilian  cabman — or  is  it  that  he  is  entirely  eclipsed  i 
by  his  cart  ? — for  the  Sicilian  cart  is   one   of  the  ' 
finest  survivals  in  Europe   of  the   Middle   Ages. 
It  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  carts  on  Roman 
mosaics,  in  which  the  genii  are  taking  home  the 
grape    harvest.      It    is,    in    fact,    a    box    balanced 
between   two  cliariot   wheels.     Its   very  gauge  is 
unaltered    from    classical    times.      Its    wheels    fit'^ 
exactly  into  the  ruts  of  the   Greek   roads  which'l 
you  find  all  round  Syracuse.     But  it  is  its  decora- 
tion   which    makes  it   so    marvellous — its  axles  fit 
into  an  elaborate  bed  of  hammered  iron  on  which 
the  body  of  the  cart  rests.     The  Virgin  Mother, 
the    Child  Jesus,    the    host    of    heaven,    dragons, 
ITS 
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mermaids  and  sea-monsters,  birds  and  beasts  and 
flowers,  all  enter  into  the  elaborate  iron  scroll- 
work. There  may  be  a  dozen — there  may  be 
fifty  figures,  for  the  cart  descends  from  father  to 
son.  Many  people  do  not  notice  the  ironwork, 
though  it  is  far  superior  to  the  paintings  for 
which  the  carts  are  so  celebrated.  The  body 
colour  of  the  cart  is  invariably  a  bright  yellow, 
and  on  its  panels  are  painted  scenes  of  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,  miracles,  pageants, 
ballet-girls,  or  saints. 

There  are  certain  stereotyped  lines  of  subjects. 
The  career  of  the  latest  brigand  celebrity,  Muso- 
Uno,  is  decidedly  popular.  You  could  get  the 
whole  history  of  Sicily  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,  a  highly  coloured  view  of  it,  from  the  cart- 
panels  ;  Roger,  the  great  count,  scything  the 
heads  of  Saracens,  or  receiving  the  submission 
of   turbaned    and    aigretted    emirs ;    the   Sicilian 

I  Vespers,  and  numerous  episodes  wliich  mean  so 
much  to  the  Sicilian,  and  nothing  to  foreigners. 
Outside  of  Sicily,  the  favourite  historical  subjects 
are  William  Tell  doing  his  Buffalo  Bill  apple 
trick,  Columbus  at  the  court,  and  Charlemagne 
with  his  Paladins :  Paladins,  being  in  stiff  armour, 
are  very  easy  to  paint.  Poetry  runs  history 
hard  for  the  first  place,  especially  Tasso's  Jei-u- 
salem  Delivered  and  Ariosto's  Orlando  Inamorato. 
There  are  a  few  Bible  pictures,  but  the  religious- 
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minded    incline    more   to    the    figures    of   single  I 
saints. 

A  cart  often  came  to  the  \'illa  Politi  at  Syracua 
which  had  its  back-board  divided  into  three  panels.! 
On  the  right,  St  Agatha  offered  you  her  breasts  on  J 
one  cheese-dish ;  on  the  left,  St  Lucy  offered  you 
her  eyes  on  another ;  but  whereas  St  Agatha  was 
staining  her  bodice  very  much.  St  Lucy  kept  her 
eyes  in  her  head  while  she  offered  you  the  dupli- 
cates. In  the  centre  was  the  baby  Saviour  skipping 
over  a  rope  held  by  Mary  and  .Toseph.  On  another, 
the  angel  of  the  Annunciation  was  descending  with 
a  parachute,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  faith  of  the 
simple. 

These  grand  painted  carts  are  used  for  any  pur-  ] 
pose ;  they  look  very  sorry  for  themselves  when  J 
they  are  smothered  in  sulphur  or  dung.  They  arel 
more  often  smothered  in  people. 

The  capacity  of  these  boxes  four  or  five  feet  square  I 
and  a  foot  deep  is  absolutely  astonishing.     I  have] 
seen  thirteen  and  heard  of  eighteen  persons  seated  in  J 
one  drawn  by  a  single  ass.     I  have  seen  a  hundred  ' 
cane  chairs  tied  up  in  a   sort   of  Chinese    puzzle 
and  taken  away  on  one  of  these  carts  at  a  single  go 
by  a  single  ass.     A  Sicilian  with  a  donkey  and  a 
cart  like  this  will  transport  a  load  for  which   we 
should  use  a   waggon  and   a    pair   of  dray-horses, 
and  without  cruelty  to  animals  (a  question  which  i 
will  be  treated  lower  down) :   his  donkey  is  too  J 
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valuable  to  be  injured.  There  are  two  trade 
secrets  to  this  miracle — the  donkey  is  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  pace,  and  the  cart  has  only  two 
wheels,  enormously  high,  which  make  the  load 
help  to  propel  itself  when  it  is  once  in  motion. 
The  cart  has  no  proper  seats.  Chairs  are  used  if 
it  has  to  carry  a  load  of  people.  When  it  is  carry- 
ing a  load  of  goods  the  carter  walks  beside  it. 

Under  every  cart  is  slung  the  horse's  drinking 
bucket,  generally  composed  of  a  kerosene  tin  and 
a  bit  of  fencing  wire.  The  Sicilian  loves  tinkering. 
Every  tin  that  comes  to  him  is  turned  into  some- 
thing or  other  with  shears  and  a  soldering  iron. 
Dolls  in  tin  armour  come  high  on  the  list,  because 
even  tomato  tins  do  for  them.  But  a  saucepan  is 
the  true  destiny  of  a  tomato  tin.  It  is  wedded 
to  a  piece  of  hoop-iron  for  a  handle.  Beside  this 
kerosene  tin  drinking  bucket  is  a  kind  of  holster 
for  the  enormous  oiled-linen  umbrella.  When  the 
windows  of  heaven  open,  and  the  great  rains 
come,  Sicily  with  its  oiled  umbrellas  looks  more 
Uke  Japan  than  ever.  Nothing  will  convince  me 
that  the  goatherds  of  Theocritus  were  not  armed 
with  these  umbrellas.  An  artist  like  that  does  not 
care  to  mention  the  obvious.  The  only  thing  that 
surprises  me  is  that  the  donkeys  do  not  carry  them. 
The  Sicilian  ass  is  so  very  human. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  donkey  in  Sicily — the 
ordinary  ass  of  all  trades,  the  large  Pantelleria  ass 
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used  for  riding,  and  the  dear  little  Sardinian  ass 
used  principally  for  drawing  coal-carts — by  which 
I  mean  coke.  Only  very  swell  people  use  coal  in 
Sicily,  The  reason  why  this  little  Tom  Thumb 
donkey — -the  dearest  little  person  imaginalile,  only 
a  couple  of  feet  high — is  used  for  the  coke  business 
is  that  people  buy  it  in  such  minute  quantities. 
The  cart  is  no  bigger  than  an  honest  wheelbarrow, 
or  at  any  rate  a  goat-chaise — and  these  donkeys 
are  the  size  of  goats.  A  Sardinian  which  has  been 
well  groomed  and  well  treated,  harnessed  to  a 
child's  go-cart,  is  a  present  for  a  baby  prince. 

Another  duty  performed  by  these  strong  little 
beasts  is  that  of  drawing  water-carts.  The  Sicilian 
water-cart  is  not  a  tin  tank  for  flooding  the  streets 
like  those  we  use  in  rainy  England ;  it  is  a  long, 
low  trolley,  with  five  or  six  lean  barrels  on  it  filled 
with  drinking-water,  retailed  at  famine  prices.  The 
Sardinian  snails  along  in  front  of  this  or  a  peri- 
patetic draper's  shop,  or  any  other  kind  of  vehicle 
which  does  more  stopping- stUl  than  anything  else. 
He  seldom  brays,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  eating, 
though  I  suppose  he  requires  feeding  like  other 
animals.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  having  his  photo- 
graph taken  that  he  regards  it  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence. You  do  not  know  what  a  blank  stare  is  until 
you  have  had  one  from  a  donkey. 

The  Sardinian,  somehow,  never  seems  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  family  like  a  Pantelleria  donkey 
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or  a  mule,  which  often  lives  in  the  house,  and  always 
boards  himself.  In  the  dusk  of  early  morning  he  is 
saddled  in  some  high  hill-town  to  take  his  master 
to  work  in  the  distant  fields.  In  the  dusk  of  early 
night  he  brings  his  master  back  again.  For  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  looks  after  his  saddle,  and  his 
master's  cloak  and  belongings,  and  his  own  stomach. 
He  is  seldom  tied  up :  he  has  no  desire  to  stray. 
In  that  bountiful  land  there  are  plenty  of  nice 
things  for  him  to  eat  growing  wild,  unless  there  is 
a  drought,  and  there  are  prickly  pear  leaves  even 
then.  The  formidable  thorns  of  this  cactus  only 
tickle  the  palates  of  asses  and  goats.  They  are 
meat  and  drink  combined. 

Really  hea\y  weights,  beyond  the  strength  of 
donkeys,  are  drawn  by  oxen  in  wicker  chariots, 
copied  faithfully  from  the  chariots  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  ploughing  is  done  by  oxen. 

The  number  of  riding  animals  kept  in  Sicily 
must  be  greater  per  head  of  population  than  in 
any  European  country.  As  the  animal  feeds  itself 
while  they  are  at  work,  the  poorest  labourer  has  his 
ass  or  his  mule,  for  he  never  lives  near  his  work. 
Sicilians  always  live  in  cities  for  two  reasons :  they 
are  free  fix>m  malaria,  and  until  recently  it  has  not 
been  safe  to  live  in  the  country.  It  is  only  about  a 
century  since  the  Prince  of  Patemo,  taking  a  walk 
by  the  seaside,  was  carried  off"  by  pirates,  and  kept 
a  captive    till   he   had   paid  a   ransom   of  eighty 
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thousand  ducats ;  and  I  was  pointed  out  an  old 
man  on  the  island  of  S.  Pantaleo,  whose  parent 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Barbary  corsairs.  But 
the  corsairs  have  not  been  a  menace  since  tlie 
French  became  masters  of  Algiers,  and  people  are 
gradually  losing  their  fear  of  meeting  with  robbery 
and  violence  if  they  should  live  in  the  country. 
All  round  Syracuse  and  Noto  and  Selinunte,  for 
instance,  little  houses  are  going  up.  But  nine- 
tenths  of  the  rural  population  of  Sicily  live  in  the 
antique  cities  perched  on  the  mountain-tops  like 
eagles'  nests,  and  ride  down  to  their  work. 

The  same  beasts  take  their  produce  and  their 
wives  to  market  or  festa  in  the  large  towns.  The 
donkey's  achievements  in  carrying  match  big 
achievements  in  hauling.  He  will  cany  a  big 
man  and  two  enormous  panniers  of  vegetables  or 
what  not,  each  of  the  capacity  of  a  hogshead.  The 
effect  of  a  peasant  with  his  hooded  bandit's  cloak 
enveloping  his  entire  person,  and  the  quarters  of 
his  animal  behind  high-piled  panniers  of  brilliant- 
coloured  vegetables,  is  very  fine,  but  not  so  fine  as 
when  his  wife  and  baby  are  arranged  on  the  same 
donkey  as  Murillo  would  have  arranged  them  for 
a  Holy  Family,  the  wife  being  as  much  of  a 
Madonna  as  any  in  painting.  Nor  is  he  quite  so 
fine  as  the  mountain  farmer  on  his  horse  or  mule 
in  the  same  dramatic  cloak,  but  with  fine  brown 
top-boots  peeping  out  of  it,  and  a  rifle  laid  across 
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his  knees.  Sicilians  constantly  carry  fireiirms. 
though  they  are  inconstant  in  paying  the  twelve- 
franc  tax  on  them ;  and  if  they  are  in  disturbed 
districts,  like  the  country  between  Girgenti  and 
Sciacca,  every  carriage  you  meet  will  have  two 
or  three  men  with  guns  on  their  knees,  and  one 
does  not  know  what  of  revolvers.  Guns  are 
popular,  because  they  can  be  used  indifferently  for 
larks  or  human  beings. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  animals 
without  speaking  of  the  great  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Palermo. 
It  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  work 
when  you  have  known  Sicily  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  children  may  still  be  cruel  to  animals,  but  the 
owners  of  horses  and  donkeys  are  not,  except  in  one 
direction,  the  most  excusable — that  of  using  animals 
which  are  no  longer  fit  for  work.  Here,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  their  defence.  In  a  country 
where  the  agricultural  labourer  may  receive  as  little 
as  half  a  franc  a  day,  the  possession  of  a  skeleton 
carrying  sores,  the  veriest  wreck  of  a  horse  or 
donkey,  means  that  a  human  being  is  a  few  inches 
further  from  starving.  If  you  tell  him  that  he 
must  not  use  it.  you  may  be  depriving  him  of  his 
only  means  of  livehhood,  in  a  land  where  there  is 
not  enough  work  to  go  all  round  :  you  may  also  be 
depriving  a  district  of  a  needed  facility.     Sicilian 
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stations,  for  instance,  ha^^e  a  habit  of  being  several 
miles  away  from  the  town  whose  name  they  bear, 
and  whose  inhabitants  they  serve.  Days  may  pass 
without  a  single  inhabitant  using  his  railway  station. 
But  when  anyone  does  get  out  at  the  station,  the 
odds  are  that  he  will  need  a  conveyance.  The 
station,  miles  from  anywhere,  will  have  none  of 
its  own.  It  would  not  pay  a  man  with  a  good 
horse  and  a  good  cab  to  hang  about  the  station  all 
day  for  a  fare  or  two — a  franc  or  two  a  week.  But 
the  lowest-grade  kind  of  man,  with  the  lowest-grade 
horse  and  cab,  snatches  a  living  out  of  the  jaws  of 
starvation,  and  serves  the  public.  It  is  hard  to  be 
a  doctrinaire  with  him. 

Palermo  is  a  model  town  in  its  treatment  of 
horses.  You  see  no  animals  unfit  for  work  used 
in  its  streets,  and  you  seldom  see  any  undue 
beating.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  hurt  a  horse 
with  the  toy  la.sh  of  the  cabman's  whip.  He 
cracks  it  less  for  the  horse,  than  to  inform  the 
public  that  he  is  going  to  shave  a  comer  or  run 
over  a  group  of  inhabitants.  It  means,  ''  Get  out 
of  the  way."  if  a  stray  man  is  brutal  to  his 
horse,  he  soon  hears  of  it,  for  the  police  have 
orders  to  help  the  agents  of  the  Society,  and  they 
do.  That  the  Sicilian  authorities  really  mean 
business  in  protecting  animals  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Society  are  allowed  to 
carry  swords  and  revolvers  for  their  own  protection. 
ISO 
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They  are  mostly  ex-curahimeri,  and  therefore 
familiar  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and 
accustomed  to  deal  with  violent  characters.  The 
agent  of  the  Society  at  Girgeuti  was  a  particularly 
fine  specimen,  a  most  powerftil  and  determined- 
looking  man.  As  he  stood  there,  with  a  revolver 
on  one  side  of  his  belt  and  a  cutlass  on  the 
other,  he  looked  a  very  tough  customer  to  have 
a  row  with. 

The  Society  not  only  deals  vigilantly  and  reso- 
lutely with  acts  of  cruelty ;  it  also  gives  prizes  to 
encourage  people  to  keep  their  animals  in  the 
finest  condition.  The  effects  of  its  work  are  not 
only  spreading  over  Sicily,  but.  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  a  Sicilian,  the  Mai-quis  of  Saint  Oiiofrio, 
who  has  a  high  position  in  the  Italian  Government, 
the  Sicilian  sy^item  is  hkely  to  become  universal 
in  Italy.  Honour  for  the  work  in  Sicily  is  due 
to  the  Whitaker  family,  Mr  Ambroise  Par^  Brown, 
head  of  the  great  Val  de  Travers  Asphalt  Com- 
pany, and  the  Mayors  of  Palermo,  past  and  present. 
Mr  Joseph  Whitaker  is  the  President  of  the  Society, 
and  has  given  much  of  his  tinie,  as  well  as  large 
sums  of  money,  to  its  foundation.  But  the  most 
ardent  worker  has  been  Mr  Brown,  the  hero  of 
the  last  cholera  epidemic  in  Palermo.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  higher  courage  than  that  of  the 
father  of  a  large  family  of  young  children  going 
every  day  to  the  hotbeds  of  cholera,  in  the  filthiest 
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and  wickedest  rookeries  of  the  city,  to  relieve  the 
suffering,  bury  the  dead,  and  carry  out  the  fumi- 
gation and  disinfection  of  the  awfiil  rags  and 
dens  where  the  cholera  had  raged.  This  is  the 
man  whose  energies  are  now  given  to  protecting 
animals  and  children,  and  inculcating  the  principles 
of  humanity  among  the  workers  of  Palermo. 
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CHURCHES    AND    RELIGIOUS    OBSERVANCES 


Sicilians  carry  their  humour  into  their  churches  ; 
also  their  dogs.  In  Syracuse,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  an  old  woman  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
nave  in  a  very  conspicuous  position  with  three 
huge  dogs — admirably  behaved  people,  to  whom 
church  was  nothing  new.  No  one  molested  her 
while  I  was  in  the  church,  and  that  was  fully 
half  an  hour.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  High 
Mass  was  going  on,  but  nobody  saw  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  presence  of  animals  so  long  as 
they  were  well-behaved.  Dogs  at  any  rate  do  not 
spit.  A  woman  may  be  as  beautiful  and  holy- 
looking  as  a  Madonna  of  Perugino,  and  yet,  while 
you  are  thinking  how  she  elevates  the  whole 
church,  she  may  suddenly  clear  her  throat  with 
a  sound  that  would  make  people  look  round  in  an 
American  drinking-saloon,  and  drop  the  result  on 
the  floor. 

She  is  not  to  blame.     The  sacristan  himself  does 
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it,  in  the  most  sacred  moments, 
cathedral  of  Taormina   I   saw  a 


and  once  in  the  I 
priest  do  it  from  I 


the  pulpit 
'  Signori  I 


e  signore,"  he  began,  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  congregation.  Then  he  suddenly 
leant  over  the  edge  of  the  pulpit  and  spat  on  the 
floor.  I  suppose  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
ring  of  his  voice. 

Sicilians  do  not  mean  to  be  irreverent  any  more 
than  the  Japanese  mean  to  be  immoral.  The 
Japanese  have  nothing  to  correspond  to  our  view 
of  morals,  and  the  Sicilians  have  nothing  to  corre- 
spond to  our  Wew  of  reverence.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  there  is  nothing  irreligious  about  the  poor 
Sicilians.  On  occasion  they  can  be  frantically  pious. 
But,  like  the  Japanese,  they  take  their  religion  in  s 
homely  sort  of  way.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thieves 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  saints  in  their  vocation,  and 
that  the  saints,  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  Virgin,  are 
expected  to  show  smiling  sympathy  in  the  pursuit 
of  amours.  While  they  are  begging  for  favours, 
the  saint  is  addressed  in  diminutives.  He  is  a 
dear  little  person.  But  if  they  are  unsiiccessftil, 
they  send  the  saint  to  Coventi-y,  though  every- 
one does  not  go  so  far  as  to  curse  him. 

The  people  who  deal  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
before  their  due  season,  whom  we  in  England  call 
green-grocers,  have  in  most  lands  a  marked  char- 
acter about  their  shops.  In  Sicily  they  have  shops 
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which  rival  the  flower-beds  of  Hampton  Court, 
and  always  at  the  back  of  them  a  shrine,  so  like 
the  poor  httle  Shinto  shrines  in  Japanese  shops 
that  one  is  conscious  of  being  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  oldest  religious  fonns  in  the  world. 
Sicily  is  a  land  of  shrines.  The  city  streets,  the 
country  roads,  are  full  of  them.  But  you  seldom 
see  anyone  taking  any  notice  of  them  except  at 
nightfall,  when  someone  appears  to  light  their 
lamps. 

But  others  who  might  blush  to  find  it  fame 
must  give  them  pious  care  or  heart-felt  prayer. 
For  at  noon  on  a  summer's  day,  in  the  fashionable 
Macqueda  at  Palermo,  you  suddenly  become  con- 
scious of  a  row  of  tapers  raging  in  the  melting 
sun  in  front  of  a  Madonna,  and  the  cave  sanctuary 
nestling  against  S.  Domenico  has  Christmas  decora- 
tions of  evergreens  almost  every  week  in  the  year. 

The  street-saints  of  Palermo  are  not  like  the 
saints  of  the  Midi,  of  Aries,  or  even  Marseilles, 
carved  out  of  the  stone  of  street  angles,  under 
gracious  canopies ;  for  the  most  part  they  are 
painted,  not  sculptured  ;  sometimes  glazed,  and 
sometimes  guarded  with  shutters  for  foul  weather. 
When  rain  is  expected,  the  Madonna  disappears 
like  the  old  women  in  the  weather-cottages  of  our 
infancy.  Sometimes  the  pictures  are  by  master 
hands,  like  the  Madonna  in  the  Piazza  of  the 
Revolution,  or  the  Madonna  with  the  dear  little 
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child,  and  a  glass  case  and  cage  to  protect  her,  in 
the  passage  off  the  market  of"  S.  Antonio. 

The  good  Archbishop  Celesio,  before  he  went 
to  his  rest,  full  of  years  and  honours,  not  long 
ago,  to  encourage  piety  among  the  people,  had 
printed  under  tlie  shrines  a  promise  of  a  hundred 
days'  indulgence  in  consideration  of  certain  observ- 
ances. Without  wishing  to  be  irreverent.  I  may 
state  how  I  have  been  troubled  by  this  question 
of  indulgences.  Are  the  hundred  days  to  be 
taken  off  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  years 
you  spend  in  Purgatory  ?  At  the  beginning,  the 
smallest  mercy  would  be  acceptable— B/>  dat  qui 
cito  dat.  But  at  the  end  of  thirty  thousand  years, 
a  hundred  days  more  or  less  would  not  signify 
so  much. 

The  street  shrines  of  Palermo  are  pictures,  more 
or  less  old  and  good,  sometimes  on  a  wall,  some- 
times at  a  comer.  But  they  call  for  little  notice, 
except  when  they  have  some  setting  like  the 
Porta  S.  Agata,  where  the  lamp  swings  in  a  black- 
browed  Gothic  arch  under  the  ancient  Madorma 
on  the  gateway's  inner  face. 

The  country  shrines  are  more  noteworthy,  for 
they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  cediailce 
in  that  Street  of  Tombs  at  Athens  which  you 
remember  more  fondly  than  the  Parthenon.  But 
the  gables  of  Sicilian  roadside  shrines  are  not  of 
the  pure  white  marble  of  PenteUcus  and  Paros, 
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and  their  sunken  panels  are  not  sculptiu-ed  by 
master  hands  into  the  images  of  tlie  lovely  women 
of  Hellas,  bidding  farewell  to  the  charabers  they 
graced,  or  their  imperious  lords.  The  bas-relief 
of  Athens  is  replaced  by  a  moderate  image,  or 
even  a  print.  I  know  but  one  shrine  in  Sicily  that 
could  be  three  hundred  years  old,  and  that  has  its 
bas-relief  of  St  George,  in  the  avenue  of  sixteenth- 
century  saints  which  climbs  to  S.  Maria  di  Gesil 
at  Modica. 

Later  in  date,  not  lovely  but  curious,  is  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  under  the  bold 
arcaded  Renaissance  house  which  makes  the  stair- 
road  from  Low  Ragiisa  to  High  Ragusa  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 

One  looks  for  tjueemess,  not  grace,  in  Sicilian 
roadside  shrines,  though  the  trdiculce  may  be  of 
gracious  classic  form.  In  Giardini,  the  sink  of 
iniquity  and  bai-barity  between  Taormina  and  the 
idle  sea,  there  is  a  shrine  in  which  Our  Lady  is  sur- 
rounded by  badly  carved  pigs,  with  the  inscription 
underneath  it,  "  SS.  Madonna  della  Strada."  The 
wife  of  the  man  who  made  it  protests  them  for  dogs. 
Who  knows  if  the  sculptor  did  not  carry  them  in 
his  memory  from  some  image  of  Proserpine,  the 
spring  goddess,  who  hugged  a  sow  to  her  breast 
as  an  emblem  of  exuberant  fertility  ? 

Round  Taormina  are  a  special  class  of  shrines, 
painted  coarsely  witli  iuscrlptioos  iu  whicli  spelling 
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is  not  so  much  of  regard  as  the  donor's  name. 
One  runs,  "  Per  divozioni  di  G.  Laviani."  Tbey 
look  like  advertisements  of  pills  and  plasters,  not 
piety,  put  up  in  fields  for  the  railway  passengers 
wlio  find  landscapes  uninteresting. 

The  most  affecting  shrines  are  those  which  the 
poor  put  up  in  their  houses  on  days  Uke  Holy 
Thursday  and  St  Joseph's  Day,  with  a  humble 
image,  humble  tapers,  humble  flowers,  and  a 
humble  spirit,  and  the  photographs  of  dead 
relatives  on  the  table  just  beside  them.  On  the 
day  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  children  make 
slirines  of  the  same  order  in  the  streets,  and  hold 
out  trays  for  halfpence,  Uke  the  builders  of  grottoes 
on  Oyster  Day  in  England. 

The  real  shrines  of  Sicily  are  in  the  churches. 
If  you  go  into  the  Gancia,  or  the  church  of 
S.  Rosalia  high  on  Monte  Pellegrino,  or  the 
church  of  S.  Calogero  above  Sciacca,  you  are 
living  in  the  age  of  miracles.  The  sight  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  image  or  picture  of 
the  Madonna  or  saint  will  wear  a  great  jewelled 
crown,  and  be  surrounded  with  a  close-packed 
museum  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  Breasts 
and  wrists  are  covered  with  watches  and  cliains  ; 
fingers  are  clogged  with  rings ;  earrings  hang  on 
for  dear  life.  These  are  spontaneous  oflFeriiigs, 
not  so  interesting  as  the  ordered  emblems  of 
gratitude  which  recall  the   nature  of  the  miracle 
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by  crutches,  ulcerated  breasts,  diseased  bones  and 
knee-caps,  and  other  incapacitated  parts  of  the 
body,  imaged  in  wax ;  or  rude  paintings  of  ships 
on  the  point  of  being  ovendiehned  at  sea ;  women 
standing  on  the  tops  of  flaming  houses ;  children 
falling  from  precipices;  upsets  fix>m  dogcarts; 
death-bed  scenes ;  stabbings,  shootings,  and  other 
incidents  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death — 
all  of  them  arrested  in  articido  mortis  by  the 
iq[ypearance  of  the  Madonna  or  saint  in  the 
clouds. 

Rude  as  all  these  emblematisations  are,  one 
cannot  help  being  affected  by  the  faith  and  piety 
which  dictated  them.  Nothing  could  ring  more 
genuine.  It  is  the  altar,  not  the  church,  which 
has  sanctity  for  the  Sicilian,  and  you  are  always 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  back  of  that  if  there  is 
a  picture  worth  seeing  behind  it.  The  holiness 
of  the  altar  is,  where  it  should  be,  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer. 

What  they  did  at  Taormina  when  the  German 
Emperor  was  there,  shows  how  open-minded 
Sicilians  are  about  the  matter  of  the  sanctity  of 
churches,  which  luckily  have  no  pews.  We  ob- 
served them  spreading  the  church  of  S.  Agostino 
a  foot  deep  in  straw,  as  if  an  accouchement  was 
expected.  I  asked  why.  Because  the  soldiers 
were  coming — the  soldiers  of  the  Government 
which  was  supposed  to  keep  the  Pope  a  prisoner ; 
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and,  what  is  more,  they  were  to  guard  a  heretic 
sovereign  1  The  altars  were  then  dismantled,  and 
the  church  was  ready  to  be  a  barrack.  When 
the  artillery  went  away,  a  little  sweeping,  a  little 
remounting,  would  restore  S.  Agostino  to  such 
odour  of  sanctity  as  still  hangs  round  the  smaller 
churches  of  Taormina.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
ecclesiastics  would  see  any  objection  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  which  has  so  long  been  a 
theatre  there  to  its  sacred  uses.  It  is  the  people 
of  Taormina  who  would  object  to  such  a  threat 
at  the  gaiety  of  nations.  The  nations,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Tauromenians.  keep  their  eye  fixed  on 
Taormina,  and  are  only  prevented  by  want  of 
means  from  flocking  there  in  a  body.  As  only 
the  attars  and  not  churches  are  consecrated,  it 
follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  desecration 
of  churches,  which  is  lucky  in  a  country  where  , 
they  have  a  habit  of  turning  churches  into  furniture 
stores. 

It  is  not  safe  to  generahse  in  Sicily.  When 
you  are  completely  out  of  conceit  with  the  people 
and  their  churches  and  their  irreligion,  you  will 
suddenly  stumble  upon  a  medireval  oasis.  You 
stray  into  a  church  which  is  like  trees  and  water 
in  a  desert — an  old,  old  church  bowing  to  decay, 
with  a  poor  and  aged  priest  at  the  altar,  and  a 
few  dozen  women  of  the  people,  with  the  faces  of 
Madonnas,  kneeling  upright  and  simple  like  the 
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Viceroy  d'Acunha  on  his  tomb  at  Catania,  with 
their  strong  brown  faces  silliouetted  in  the  mellow 
golden  atmosphere  of  the  church.  Their  httle 
children  are  playing  round,  perhaps  on  the  very 
altar  stairs  which  "  slope  in  darkness  up  to  God," 
You  hardly  hear  a  sound,  but  you  realise  the 
meaning  of  the  psalm,  "  O  worship  the  Lord  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness."  Everything  is  so  cool 
and  so  still,  so  part  of  the  centuries  which  are  the 
wheels  of  God. 

These  churches,  alas  I  are  all  too  few  in  Sicily. 
You  seldom  get  them  except  in  towns  large  enough 
to  have  plenty  of  churches ;  in  towns  where  there 
are  but  one  or  two.  nothing  escapes  the  deluge  of 
piety  which  submerges  the  past.  When  you  reflect 
that,  only  a  century  ago,  people  thought  it  an 
improvement  to  cover  up  the  most  beautiful  Gothic 
stone-work  with  piaster  imitations  of  cheap  classical 
buildings,  and  that  precious  Norman  mosaics  were 
cemented  over  to  receive  sixteenth-century  frescoes, 
you  wonder  that  anything  has  survived.  The 
people  themselves  prefer  painted  plaster  saints  to 
the  marbles  of  Gagini.  The  Gaginis  have  been 
preserved  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  workers  of 
miracles.  Half  the  Gothic  churches  in  Sicily  are  in 
ruins ;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  modernised. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  come  at  last. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Messina  the  mosaics  are  being 
reverently  freed  from  plaster.      In  the  cathedral  of 
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Girgenti  the  nave  is  being  restored  to  its  original 
(rothic.  Had  he  sufficient  ftinds,  the  Archbishop 
of  Palermo  would  behead  Fuga's  dome  and  make 
his  cathedral  once  more  without  a  peer  in  Europe. 
If  tlie  Emperor  William  chose  to  head  the  list, 
Germans  who  know  Sicily  would  subscribe  the 
money  to  restore  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  to  the 
exquisite  outlines  it  displayed  when  their  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  was  king  of  Sicily.  The  few  churches 
which  have  escaped,  show  us  what  we  have  lost. 
The  most  beautiful  in  its  interior  of  all  the  churches 
in  Christendom  is  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Palermo. 
Even  in  St  Mark's  at  \'enice  there  is  nothing  to 
match  it ;  and  if  the  great  church  of  Monreale  is  not 
so  perfect  inch  by  inch,  it  has  its  size  to  blame- 
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I  HAVE  said  that  churches  have  their  humours  in 
Sicily.  Assignations  are,  I  suppose,  made  in  them. 
Their  secrets  are  well  guarded :  I  have  never  had 
the  chance  of  watching  one.  I  have  never  seen  a 
gentleman  in  church  except  at  a  big  service — and 
only  gentlemen  make  assignations.  It  is  the  poor 
who  use  the  churches.  The  decorations  and  the 
priests  are  tuned  to  their  pitch.  The  priests  in 
Sicily  are  amiable,  and  I  daresay  good,  but  they 
are  not  picked  men.  I  never  met  but  one  who 
knew  anything  about  his  church,  and  he  was  a 
sceptic.  He  had  a  furmy  little  church  at  Termini 
dedicated  to  S.  Caterina — the  only  church  in  Sicily 
with  mediajval  frescoes  hke  the  great  Tuscan  and 
Umbrian  churches.  The  St  Catherine,  of  Alex- 
andria, not  of  Siena,  was  beautiful  in  many  of  the 
frescoes,  worthy  of  II  Sodoraa;  so  we  studied  her 
carefully.  The  Catherine  wheel  with  which  they 
tried  to  execute  her  was  much  in  evidence.  It 
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had  terrific  blades.  The  priest,  a  majestic  old 
gentleman,  like  the  late  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
positively  chortled  with  amusement  as  he  explained 
that  it  did  not  injure  her,  and  proceeded  in  the 
same  vein  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the  rest  of  the 
firescoes.  He  thought  it  inconsistent  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  cut  her  head  off. 

Very  different  was  our  experience  at  the  great 
Dominican  church  of  S.  Cita  in  Palermo,  famous 
for  the  masterpieces  of  the  sculptor  Gagini.  The 
tribuna  behind  the  high  altar,  besides  its  exquisite 
angels  and  arabesques  worthy  of  the  greatest 
Florentines,  has  a  number  of  little  panels  with 
scenes  fi^m  the  lives  of  Dominican  saints.  A  , 
young  priest  forced  himself  upon  us  while  we  were  j 
examining  it.  We  asked  him  the  subjects  of  the 
panels.  He  dismissed  them  in  an  airy  way  as  if  , 
they  had  no  subjects  at  all.  They  were  carvings. 
As  we  pressed  him,  he  went  to  fetch  the  principal 
priest,  who  at  once  pronounced  any  panel  in  which 
the  prominent  figure  was  a  male  •'  Our  Lord." 
Any  panel  which  revolved  round  a  female  figure 
refered  to  "  Our  Lady."  That  the  subjects  were 
monastic  did  not  affect  liis  behef.  1  was  malicious, 
and  led  him  to  the  famous  tomb  by  Gagini,  which 
has  a  centaur  on  it.  I  asked  him  if  that  were  a 
scene  from  the  life  of  our  Lord.  He  assented 
with  a  cheerful  "  Sissignore."  He,  again,  was  a 
most  venerable-looking  old  gentleman. 
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After  this  it  was  hopeless  to  ask  him  to  explain 
the  Gagini  arch,  which  is  evidently  not  by  Gagini 
at  all.  and  refers  to  the  supposed  Christianity  of 
Augustus  Cfesar.  One  could  not  be  sure  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of  Augustus. 

In  Sicily,  if  a  church  is  open,  the  sacristy  is  open, 
and  no  one  minds  your  walking  in,  even  if  an 
important  service  is  going  on  and  the  priests  are  all 
using  it.  At  Syracuse  the  sacristy  wanders  half 
round  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  and  contains  some 
of  the  mummified  saints  with  which  Sicily  is  so 
splendidly  provided.  The  skeleton,  if  it  be  a  she, 
with  the  skin  shrivelled  tight  over  it,  is  dressed  up 
in  eigliteenth -century  evening  dress  and  laces  and 
jewels  and  gloves  and  shoes,  in  the  full  gala  of  a 
baroque  lady.  If  it  be  a  he.  it  wears  armour  that 
would  hardly  carry  credence  in  a  marionette  theatre. 
Names  are  given  from  the  Sieihan  hagiology.  The 
history-  of  their  preservation  is  always  lost,  but  one 
is  justified  in  one's  doubts  of  their  authenticity  by  a 
visit  to  the  Cappuccini  catacombs,  where  there  are 
any  number  of  materials  for  martyrs. 

We  were  examining  the  real  treasures  in  the 
cathedral  sacristy  at  Syracuse,  when  the  sacristan, 
bursting  with  pride,  oflfered  to  show  us  the  holy 
martyrs.  As  they  were  in  glass  biers,  we  had  seen 
thetn  very  often,  and  wondered  why  Madame 
Tussaud  did  not  have  some.  But  we  submitted 
good-naturedly,  and  listened  while  he  told  us  the 
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six>ries  of  S.  Valentino  and  S.  Vittoria,  brother 
and  sister.  As  we  did  not  pass  on  with  lack- 
lustre eye,  he  felt  encouraged,  and  groped  in 
his  mind  for  something  to  tell  us.  We  saw 
a  ray  of  intelligence  break  over  his  wooden 
face.  "S.  Vittoria,"  he  explained,  "was 
queen." 

"  The  Queen  of  England."  I  hazarded. 

"  Sissignore  I "   he  cried,  with  fervent  gratitm 
"Santa  Vittoria,  Regina  d'Inghilterra," 

I  felt  inclined  to  be  untruthful,  and  say  that  I 
had  known  her.  I  expect  he  would  have  welcomed 
the  idea,  and  asked  me  for  details  of  her  pious  but 
uneventful  life. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  credulity  of  sacristans. 
I  was  going  over  the  chief  Franciscan  church  of 
a  city,  and  I  wished  to  see  the  treasury.  The 
sacristan  would  not  show  it  to  me  because  it  was 
after  hours.  But  he  worried  me  with  a  lot  of 
inferior  paintings  of  the  miracles  of  St  Francis. 
I  did  not  want  to  see  them  in  the  least,  but  I 
wished  to  be  even  with  him ;  so  I  let  him  ramble 
on,  and  when  he  had  finished,  asked  if  St  Francis 
was  crucified.  He  confessed  with  disappointment 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  and  then  I  told  him  the 
worst  falsehood  of  my  life.  I  said  that  St  Dominic 
was  crucified  miraculously — in  the  same  sort  of  way 
that  St  Francis  received  the  stigmata,  and  that  they 
had  a  picture  of  it  in  the  big  Dominican  church  at 
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the  other  end  of  the  city.  The  good  man  was 
heart-broken. 

The  chief  prize  of  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  in 
Palermo  is  the  Santo  Sudario— the  Hnen  cloth  in 
which  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried. 
It  was  the  third  I  hiid  seen.  I  asked  the  sacristan 
whether  his  Sudario  or  the  one  at  Turin  was  the 
real  one.  I  respected  him  more  than  other 
sacristans,  when  he  replied  that  they  would 
naturally  have  a  better  one  at  Turin,  which  was 
a  very  rich  city. 

I  tell  these  stories  not  from  want  of  reverence 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  to  shame  its 
representatives  in  Sicily  into  leaving  their  monu- 
ments in  charge  of  more  intelligent  custodians. 

The  instances  which  follow  are  for  those  who 
can  swallow  a  camel.  Most  people  in  Messina 
have  a  relation  named  Letterio,  All  these  lettered 
people  owe  their  names  to  a.  legend  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  ha^'ing  written  a  letter  to  the  city  of 
Messina.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  letter,  if  the  Madonna — which  is  not  likely 
— could  write  at  all.  St  I'aid  is  supposed  to  have 
translated  it  into  Greek,  and  Constantine  Lascaris, 
a  Greek  refugee  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  to 
settle  there  and  teach  Greek,  made  a  Sicilian 
version  from  St  Paul's  translation.  The  easiest 
way  in  which  these  poor  Greeks  could  repay  their 
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benefactors  was  in  the  gift,  discovery,  or  authend'-J 
cation  of  relics.  The  original  letter,  even  the 
translation  uf  St  Paul,  has  now  disappeared,  so 
there  is  no  means  of  indicating  its  authenticity 
— which  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  .since  faith 
in  that  precious  relic  kept  up  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  of  Messina  through  a  history  mightily 
stormy.  Messina  was  the  gate  of  Sicily,  and 
Sicily  was  always  cluinging  her  conquerors.  ■ 

The  faith  of  Messina  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the' 
faith  of  Castrogiovaniii,  where  there  is  a  church 
about  a  hundred  years  old,  built  over  the  focolare. 
The  focolare  is  the  hearth  at  which  the  \''irgin 
Mary  was  cooking  when  the  angel  of  the  An- 
nunciation cauie  to  her^the  spot  where  she  knelt 
is  indicated  with  green  tiles,  which  the  peasants 
beheve  to  be  the  actual  pieces  of  glazed  terra-cotta 
that  were  pressed  by  her  knees ;  and  the  stove 
itself  (of  al>out  the  same  date  as  the  church)  is 
shown  by  a  kind  of  hermit.  He  proceeds  to  show 
you  the  Crown  of  Tliorns,  lying  about  with  as 
Uttle  heed  or  protection  as  the  Act  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  used  to  lie  about  in 
the  house  of  a  certain  Scottish  earl.  This  nobleman 
was  very  careful  to  lock  up  his  china,  though  he  let 
the  Act  of  Union  take  its  chance  in  an  open  box 
in  the  gallery.  That  thrice-fortunate  httle  church 
of  Santo  Spirito  at  C  astrogiovanni  had  also  at  its 
back  a  cave  with  thirteen  sedilia  carved  iu  the 
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living  rock,  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  twelve 
apostles  used  to  sit  when  they  met  there.  The 
only  question  which  troubled  the  liemiit  was 
whether  the  thirteenth  niche  was  occupied  by 
Judas  Iseariot  or  St  Paul.  Castrogiovaiini  had 
special  reasons  for  its  faith.  In  pagan  times  it 
was  the  most  sacred  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
most  sacred  in  the  ancient  world.  Here  rose  the 
great  temple  of  Ceres,  the  Giver  of  Food,  and  her 
daughter  Proserpine— called  by  the  Greeks  De- 
meter,  the  Eaith-Mother — and  Persephone — known 
as  the  Soter.  the  saviour  (always  used  in  its  masculine 
fonii,  not  Soteira,  when  applied  to  this  goddess). 

The  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  —  the  Enna  of  Ceres  —  when  the  envoys  of 
Christianity  pressed  them  to  dethrone  their  two 
great  goddesses,  can  be  imagined.  Liberal  views 
had  to  bridge  over  the  abyss.  Ceres  the  Earth- 
Mother  was  identified  with  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
and  Proserpine,  worshipped  already  as  the  Saviour, 
was  identified,  in  spite  of  her  sex,  with  the  infant 
Jesus. 

I  have  seen  with  my  owti  eyes  at  Castrogiovanni 
a  Roman  statue  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  which 
did  duty  as  the  Madonna  and  her  Child  in  the 
cathedral  for  centuries — a  moderate  enough  statue, 
but  of  great  importance  in  the  liistoiy  of  art,  for 
it  is  the  mother  of  all  tlie  Madonnjis  standing  up 
with  the  little  Christs  on  their  left  arms  which  fill  the 
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churches  of  Italy,  and  of  two  of  Raphael's  greatest 
pictures.  The  ancients  believed  that  all  these 
statues  of  Ceres  of  this  pattern  were  inspired  by  a 
masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  and  Praxiteles,  if  this 
be  true,  can  only  have  been  inspired  by  earlier 
Egyptian  statues  which  exist  in  plenty.  This 
story  and  statue  of  maternity  are  almost  as  old  as 
the  world.  The  Sicilians  prefer  the  very  newest 
examples  made  of  plaster,  with  gamboge  hair  and 
sky-blue  dust-cloaks.  \''isitors  are  always  being 
dragged  by  proud  sacristans  to  see  these  chromes. 
Fortunately,  the  feelings  of  sacristans  are  as  worn- 
out  as  their  clothes.  In  quite  important  churches 
they  are  as  ragged  as  professional  beggars. 

We  went  to  Catania  for  the  festival  of  S.  Agata, 
one  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  island,  and 
were  threading  our  way  about  the  cathedral 
through  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers, 
when  an  awful  -  looking  blackguard,  not  only 
ragged,  but  frightening,  told  us  that  he  was  the 
sacristan,  and  asked  if  he  could  show  us  anything. 
I  did  not  believe  him,  but  knowing  that  you 
sometimes  compass  your  desires  by  the  oddest 
instruments  in  Sicily,  I  said  I  wanted  to  go  into 
the  chapel  of  S.  Agata  to  examine  her  rehquary 
closely.  The  reliquary  was  being  exhibited  to  a 
dense  crowd  of  worshippers  behind  an  iron  grating 
guarded  by  carabiniefi.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  was  a  robbery  of  S.  Agata's  jewels,  in  the 
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replacing  of  which  Protestants  like  King  Edward 
and  MaliQinedans  like  the  Khedive  were  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  take  part.  Behind  the  grating 
were  a  priest  and  an  acolyte.  Our  ruffian  secured 
us  a  passage  to  the  grating,  satisfied  the  cnrabinieri, 
persuaded  the  priest.  The  gate  was  opened  and 
we  were  admitted.  The  rehquary,  which  contains 
most  of  the  saint  except  her  head,  is  one  of  the 
most  priceless  gems  of  the  thirteenth-century 
silversmith's  art.  Wc  fingered  it,  and  discussed 
its  age  with  the  priest.  The  crowd  did  not  resent 
our  presence,  and  went  on  murmuring  their  prayers, 
though  their  eyes  were  riveted  on  us  rather  than 
on  the  coffin  of  S.  Agata.  They  were  gratified  by 
our  obvious  admiration  of  this  glory  of  niedijeval 
art,  Tliey  could  see  for  themselves  that  we 
l*rotestants  felt  the  atmosphere  of  hoUness  and 
reverence.  They  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
that  we  had  asked  to  enter  the  chapel,  not  because 
we  were  careless  about  their  feelings,  but  because 
the  reliquary  is  so  precious  and  so  holy  that  it 
rarely  sees  the  light,  and  the  visits  of  strangers  to 
inspect  the  glories  of  Catania  are  as  rare  as  angels'. 
That  sacristan  showed  that  it  does  not  do  to  go  by 
appearances. 

At  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti  we  found  them  as 
sweetly  reasonable.  The  unimpressive  sacristan  of 
that  metropolitan  church  was  very  anxious  that  we 
should  see  two  letters  from  the  Devil,  of  which  the 
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cathedral  chapter  are  proud,  but  not  undu 
He  took  us  up  into  the  archive  room,  which  is  in 
the  tower  made  memorable  by  the  tender  grace 
of  the  ruined  Gothic  window  whose  beauty  would 
have  moved  Ruskin  to  tears.  The  letters,  which 
were  in  the  devilish  bad  writing  of  the  sixteenth 
century — and  what  that  means  only  those  who  have 
wrestled  with  sixteenth-century  manuscripts  know  I 
— were  bound  in  a  volume  with  a  sheepskin  parch- 
ment wrapper  of  the  pattern  which  gives  such  a 
dry-as-dust  tone  to  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  and  the  priceless  archives  of  Venice.  I 
wished  to  photograph  an  autograph  which  not  even 
the  houses  of  Pearson  and  Harmsworth  have  made 
familiar  to  the  numerous  patrons  of  tlie  writer,  and 
asked  if  the  volume  might  be  taken  out  on  to  the 
balcony.  With  charming  courtesy,  the  librarian 
said  that  the  leaves  were  quite  loose.  It  might  be 
more  convenient  to  detach  them.  An  English 
girl  held  them  up  while  I  was  photogi'aphing  them. 
They  came  out  well,  but  she  came  out  so  extremely 
well  that  she  is  giving  copies  of  the  Devil's  auto- 
graph to  all  her  friends.  I  asked  the  librarian  why. 
the  Devil  sent  his  letters  to  a  cathedral.  I  f  he  had' 
been  English,  I  might  liave  attempted  a  play  on 
words  and  asked  why  the  devil  he  sent  them.  He 
said  the  Holy  Nun  of  Parma  had  brought  them 
with  her.  She  was  evidently  a  person  of  such 
importance  as  to  sileace  interrogatives. 
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The  question  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  never 
arose  for  us  in  Sicily  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the 
station  of  Noto,  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
train  was  a  few  hours  late,  and  the  passengers, 
after  working  off  their  shyness  in  various  forms  of 
impudence,  had  at  last  ventured  to  give  their 
curiosity  rein  by  clustering  round  us  and  talking 
to  us,  several  at  the  same  time.  This  does  not 
matter  to  a  Sicilian,  who  seldom  waits  for  an 
answer.  He  wants  to  hear  himself  talk  so  badly 
that  he  sacrifices  even  curiosity.  But  there  was  a 
youthful  priest  who  was  different,  who  was  not  as 
these  pubhcans  were.  He  had  perhaps  not  long 
been  ordained,  and  his  fellow-townsmen  were  not 
accepting  him  at  his  own  valuation.  I  am  not 
surprised — he  was  the  most  maladroit  priest  I  ever 
met.  He  began  by  drawing  attention  to  some 
glorious  clumps  of  Mediterranean  heather  which 
we  had  picked.  "  Why  are  you  canying  them?" 
he  asked.     "They  are  not  very  good  flowers." 

'•  No,"  I  said,  '■  not  very — but  they  are  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen  in  Sicily." 

The  railway  guard,  who  seemed  to  be  the  priest's 
gi-eatest  friend,  but  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  said  to  me  in  a  pitying  sort  of  way  :  "  He 
means  that  they  are  wild.  He  wishes  to  know  why 
you  did  not  pick  garden  flowers." 

I  explained  tliat  it  was  because  the  wild  flowers 
of  Sicily  were   world-famous.     The  guard   was   a 
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reasonable  being.     He  was  not  bumptious  like  the 
priest,  whose  manners  invited  repartee. 

As  his  views  on  flowers  did  not  meet  with 
acceptance  even  from  the  railway  guard,  he  tried 
a  new  avenue  to  distinction. 

"  Vou  are  Protestants  ? "  he  asked. 

I  nodded  idly. 

"  The  Protestants,"  he  said  to  the  railway  guard 
and  to  the  bounders,  who  had  been  impudent,  but 
were  now  our  devoted  slaves,  because  they  were 
talking  to  us,  "  are  very  unhappy.  They  do  not 
believe  in  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Then  he  turned 
round  to  us  and  commenced  an  interminable 
harangue  to  convince  us  of  the  error  of  our 
religion. 

I  went  to  sleep,  but  finding  him  still  at  it  when 
I  woke  up  again,  to  stem  his  eloquence  I  said : 
"The  Protestants  do  believe  in  the  Virgin."  And 
as  a  ray  of  triumph  began  to  break  over  his 
face,  I  added  the  arj-icre  pcnsee  into  which  I  put 
the  pith  of  my  sentences :  "  We  consider  her 
sacred,  but  not  important"  The  railway  guard 
went  oflF  into  unseemly  laughter,  in  which  the 
bounders  joined.  1  was  confirming  their  opinion 
of  the  priest;  they  were  vexed  with  him  too, 
because  he  had  usurped  the  whole  conversation 
instead  of  letting  them  all  talk  together.  He 
was  not  playing  the  game.  But  he  was  not 
crushed  yet. 
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*'  The  English,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  severest 
pity,  as  if  English  aiid  Protestants  were  convert- 
ible terms,  "  do  not  beUeve  in  any  saints  but  the 
Blessed  Apostles." 

"  The  English,"  I  replied,  "  do  not  need  many 
saints."  That  was  too  much  for  the  railway  guard. 
He  dragged  the  priest  outside.  Whether  he  put 
his  head  in  a  bag  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  He  was 
made  to  understand  in  some  way  or  other  that  he 
had  been  found  wanting,  and  was  not  worthy  to 
usurp  the  conversation  in  the  waiting-room,  where 
there  were  many  people  who  wished  to  talk,  as 
they  had  just  heard  that  the  train  was  stiU  two 
hours  away. 

The  friars  are  worse  than  the  priests.  They  are 
so  dirty.  The  Capuchins,  especially,  look  as  if 
they  would  chip  like  mahogany.  Artemas  Ward 
said  that  they  never  take  off  a  shirt  which  they  have 
once  put  on — ^that  when  it  is  very  nearly  assimi- 
lated into  their  systems  they  put  on  a  new  one  over 
it.  They  are  not  like  the  priests,  who  are  fathers 
to  the  poor.  They  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
preaching  friars  and  caretakers  of  catacombs.  I 
have  more  respect  for  tlie  preachers,  who  are  often 
men  of  an  eloquence  and  religious  fervour  which 
can  only  be  founded  on  holy  lives  and  spiritual 
self-examination.  I  heard  one  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  of  Syracuse,  from  the  floor  of  the  choir, 
who  might  have  passed  for  St  Francis,  if  he  had 
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not  exchanged  the  rude  hide  sandals  of  the  order 
for  a  pair  of  tennis-slioes — of  the  one-and-eleven- 
penny-halfpenny  kind  that  block  the  way  to  the 
Edgware  Road  Station.  He  had  a  beautiful  and 
spiritual  face,  and  the  words  wliich  dropped  from 
his  mouth  were  like  flowers.  One  tiling  about  him 
which  I  shall  never  forget  is  the  way  in  which  he 
met  two  tiny  boys  who  were  plajnng  about  as  little 
children  do  during  the  service  in  a  Sicilian  church 
(where  I  have  even  seen  one  with  an  iron  hoop,  which 
has  a  distracting  effect  on  stone  flags).  In  their 
preoccupation  they  rushed  into  him  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  bishop.  He  held  out  a  hand  to  each 
with  a  beautiful  smile,  and  the  words.  "  Sufl^er  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  and  went  on  with  his 
sermon,  holding  an  awestruck  child  in  each  Hand. 
Humour  and  pathos  waJk  with  the  Lord  together 
in  Sicilian  churches.  Lent  is  the  great  time  for 
these  preaching  friars.  On  a  tiibunal  draped  in 
black,  with  a  crucifix  veiled  in  purple  in  his  hand  or 
fixed  beside  him,  one  of  them  will  fill  a  church 
with  the  music  of  his  voice — a  church  paved  with 
worshippers.  They  are  wonderful  men.  who  shed 
holiness  and  inspire  sacrifice. 

Not  so  the  other  Capuchins,  the  unfastidious 
"  pigs  of  the  flock  of  Epicurus  "  who  are  the  care- 
takers of  tombs  ancient  and  modem.  The  latter  are 
the  greatest  sinners.  Disrespect  to  the  recent  dead 
seems  so  much  worse  than  disrespect  to  those  who 
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have  been  used  to  it  for  a  couple  of  tliousand  years. 
The  firiars  in  the  famous  catacombs  of  Syracuse  are 
typical  One  spent  his  time  in  reading  novels. 
One  was  a  real  student  of  history  and  the  anti- 
quities committed  to  his  care.  One — and  he  was 
the  dirtiest  of  all — said  he  was  English  because  he 
came  from  Malta.  On  the  strength  of  his  know- 
ledge of  his  un-native  tongue,  which  was  less  than 
that  of  an  intelligent  monkey,  he  was  allowed  to 
show  the  catacombs  to  the  English  and  Americans 
who  could  speak  no  French  or  Itahan.  The 
historian  condescended  to  accompany  those  who 
could  understand  him  if  they  were  desirable-looking 
people.  Good-looking  women  who  dressed  well 
was  his  translation  of  desirable.  This  made  the 
Maltese  very  angry.  He  too  liked  to  take  the 
beautiful  American  Miss  for  walks  in  the  cata- 
combs, and.  when  the  historian  was  waxing  elotjuent 
to  anybody  particularly  nice,  used  to  put  his  head 
down  air-holes  like  an  Ingolthhif  Lef^end  devil,  and 
say,  "  Brother  Simeon  Stylites— you  have  been  hvo 
hours  with  those  ladies  !  "  The  boldest  American 
would  not  trust  these  mortifiers  of  the  flesh  for  a 
tHe-n-tele. 

Brother  Simeon  Stylites  was  writing  a  book.  I 
forget  whether  it  was  a  history  of  Syracuse  or  cata- 
combs or  wliat,  but  it  was  something  which  would 
I  have  made  a  work  as  large  as  Montalembert's 
Monks  oj  the  IVext.  He  promised  a  copy  of  it 
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when  it  was  produced  to  every  lady  he  Hked — and 
they  were  many.  The  difficulties  of  publication 
in  Italy  are  almost  insuperable,  but  he  had  not 
gone  far  enough  into  authorship  to  know  this.  It 
was  sufficient  to  him  to  be  an  author  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  talk  about  it.  jVU  he  asked  in  return 
waji  that  they  should  photograph  him,  if  they  had 
cameras,  and  write  to  him  sometimes.  I  was 
going  to  say  it  was  all  the  Maltese  asked  also,  but 
this  would  not  be  true,  for  the  Maltese  had  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,  and  the  historian  was  insulted 
by  the  sight  of  money.  The  ri^ah-y  in  being 
kodaked  had  got  almost  to  the  stab-in-the-dark 
stage.  Kodaks  were  their  form  of  scalps.  They 
wanted  them  for  their  mammas,  they  explained. 
The  Maltese  had  far  more  chances,  but  he  was  not 
a  good  subject,  except  for  people  interested  in  the 
Darwinian  theory.  They  had  to  be  a  little  careful, 
for  the  predecessor  of  the  Maltese,  wiio  had  taken 
the  name  Cristoforo  Colombo  because  he  had  been 
in  America,  was  sent  away  to  some  more  hermit- 
like estabUshment  for  being  too  forward.  The 
speech-days  for  the  Maltese  were  when  a  Hamburg- 
American  liner  put  in  for  six  hours  at  Syracuse 
with  a  cargo  of  tourists  who  were  seeing  the  world 
in  three  weeks.  It  did  not  signify  whether  they 
were  British-Americans  or  Germans.  The  B.A, 
could  talk  no  language  but  their  own,  and  the 
Germans,  besides  seeing  the  world  in  three  weeks. 
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got  a  little  practice  in  English  for  nothing — the 
only  thing  they  did  get  without  paying  through 
the  nose  in  these  cruises.  I  used  to  go  round  with 
those  parties  to  increase  my  respect  for  the  human 
race.  The  Maltese  was  very  impressive.  He 
did  not  keep  them  long  in  the  catacombs,  which 
he  declared  to  be  of  inferior  interest  to  the  sub- 
teiTanean  church  of  St  Marcian.  *'  This,"  he 
informed  a  crowd  that  gaped  at  the  thought,  "  is 
the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the  world,  founded 
by  S.  Marziano,  44  b.c."  I  never  but  once  heard 
anyone  question  the  statement.  He  was  the 
librarian  of  one  of  Mr  Carnegie's  libraries  in 
America,  and  hastened  to  soothe  the  outraged 
feelings  of  the  Maltese  by  admitting  that,  if  there 
were  no  doubt  about  the  date,  it  must  be  the 
very  earliest  Christian  church.  Was  he  quite  sure 
about  the  date  ?   he  asked. 

Yes,  he  was  quite  sure  about  the  date — H  b.c., 
though  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  book  in 
which  it  was  given. 

That  poor  Maltese !  He  had  not  much  chance. 
He  was  no  Ezekiel  to  reclothe  with  his  imagination 
the  dry  bones  which  are  the  only  things  left  in  the 
catacombs  of  Syracuse,  like  the  lay  brother  at 
Palermo  in  the  Cappuceini  catacombs,  where  the 
notorieties  of  the  last  three  centuries  are  preserved 
by  a  species  of  taxidermy  which  reminds  you  of 
that  of  a  natural  history  museum.  In  these  well- 
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lighted  and  inodorous  cellars,  cardinals,  generals, 
admirals,  and  great  nobles,  court  beauties  and 
female  saints,  even  valuable  babies,  carefully  cured, 
are  arranged  in  patterns,  some  standing  against 
the  walls,  some  lying  down  in  glass  cases  like  the 
martyred  Queen  Victoria  at  SjTacuse :  some, 
doubtless  cheaper  ones,  in  mere  hutches  with 
rabbit  wire  over  them,  instead  of  glass,  to  prevent 
their  clothes  being  stolen.  They  were  arranged 
in  these  vaults,  not  with  any  view  to  forming  a 
museum,  hut  because  their  places  were  wanted  in 
the  cemetery — which  seems  a  little  hard  in  Sicily, 
where  there  are  thousands  of  empty  gi-aves.  But 
they  had  reason,  as  the  French  say.  The  Admiral 
Ottavio  d'Aragona  brought  a  shipload  of  sacred 
earth  from  Jerusalem  for  people  to  be  buried  in. 
When  it  was  all  used  up,  the  Cappuccini  monks 
hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  only  leaving  the  corpses 
in  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  and,  when  the  souls  were  embalmed,  to 
take  them  out  to  make  room  for  others.  In  order 
to  make  the  exhumation  pleasanter,  they  cured  the 
bodies  before  they  buried  them.  When  they  came 
out  of  the  earth  they  were  restored  to  the  view  of 
their  relations,  being  given  greater  or  less  promin- 
ence in  the  vaults  according  to  their  state  of  pre- 
servation. As  time  went  on,  there  were  people 
who  forgot  the  raison  d'etre,  and  had  the  mummies 
of  their  relations,  when   the  embalmer  had   been 
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very  successful,  mounted  on  the  walls  at  once, 
without  running  the  risk  of  spoilhig  them  by 
burial.  And  very  curious  they  look,  all  of  them 
with  their  hands  and  feet  tightly  bound  with  cords, 
as  they  lean  forward  from  the  walls  in  uniforms 
and  cardinals'  robes  and  court  dresses.  The  more 
recent  ones  are  recumbent,  some  in  glass  cases, 
some  in  open  coffins. 

The  lay  brother  who  has  charge  over  them  is 
horribly  familiar  with  death.  Tliis  fat  ghoul,  after 
gossiping  about  his  charges,  gives  a  few  demon- 
strations. He  goes  up  to  a  corpse  of  a  monk 
whose  tongue  is  still  quite  perfect  and  protruding. 
He  waggles  it  about,  and  says,  "  After  four  hundred 
centuries— still  quite  perfect ! "  As  the  place  has 
not  been  founded  three  hundred  years,  the  larger 
exaggeration  does  not  signify.  He  naturally  dwells 
most  on  the  more  recent  ones.  "  That's  one  of 
mine,"  he  says,  pointing  to  some  ape-like  form, 
did  him,  and  him,  and  her."  Eventually  he 
takes  you  up  to  his  chef  (Tceiivre,  bangs  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  open  like  a  caretaker  opening  the 
shutters  in  an  empty  house,  when  he  is  showing 
it  to  a  probable  tenant,  catches  hold  of  the  feet 
of  a  corpse,  swings  them  up  in  the  air.  and  lets 
them  down  again  with  a  bang,  and  the  observa- 
tion tliat  they  are  as  good  as  petrified.  This  was 
a  Garibaldian  captain  whose  face  looks  like  a  wax 
image  of  itself.     He  fell  in  freeing  Sicily  from  the 
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Bourbons  —  one  of  the  immortal  Thousand,  but 
the  caretaker  seldom  remembers  to  tell  people 
this.  He  is  much  more  interested  in  him  as  a 
taxidermist's  triumph.  He  has  fortunately  never 
heard  of  the  pride  of  Baker  Street,  or  he  would 
quite  certainly  call  himself  the  Sicilian  Tussaud. 
It  is  also  fortunate  that  Madame  Tussaud  has  never 
heard  of  him,  or  some  of  the  best  famihes  in  Sicily 
might  be  losing  their  relations.  I  entreat  the 
executors  of  the  late  Henry  Romeike  to  miss  a 
thing  for  once,  and  not  send  this  "  mention " 
to  the  executors  of  Madame  Tussaud. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  marvels  of  Sicilian 
mosaics — the  eighty  thousand  square  feet  of  them 
in  the  cathedral  of  Monreale — and  of  their  value 
as  portraits.  The  three  great  figures  of  our  Lord 
in  the  apses  of  Monreale,  Cefalu,  and  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  Palermo  give  us  the  tradition  handed 
down  in  Eastern  lands  from  those  who  had  seen 
Him  in  the  flesh.  This  is  the  Founder  you  would 
have  pictured  for  the  Christian  religion — this  wide- 
eyed,  dark,  ascetic-looking  man,  with  tenderness 
breathing  over  the  indomitable,  eagle-nosed  face. 
The  Madonna  is  not  the  central  figure  in  the  best 
Sicilian  mosaics  —  they  were  too  early  for  her. 
But  St  Paul,  with  a  fringe  of  black  hair,  a  head 
as  bald  and  pointed  as  an  egg,  and  a  talkative 
nose,  is  constantly  in  evidence,  as  is  St  Peter^a 
simple  red-faced  man  with  bushy  white  hair. 

The   panel    in   which   George  of  Antioch,   the 
original  Admiral,  offering  his  church  to  the  Virgin, 
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lies  at  her  feet,  like  a  tortoise  with  a  human  head, 
is  no  exception,  because  he  dedicated  his  church 
to  her.  The  proper  name  of  the  Martorana  is 
S.  Maria  del  Ammiraglio.  George  was  the  original 
Admiral.  Roger  the  Norman,  who  took  to  Eastern 
institutions  so  kindly  that  the  historian  Amari 
called  him  a  baptised  Sultan,  gave  George  of 
Antioch  command  of  his  fleets,  and  bestowed 
the  title  of  Emir  upon  him.  George  was  so 
successful  in  his  operations  that  the  title  of  '*  emir  " ' 
or  "admiral"  was  adopted  by  those  who  fancied 
themselves  as  sea-commanders.  That  tlie  title 
took  some  time  in  arriving  at  its  present  vogue 
is  due  to  the  comparatively  recent  popularity  of 
the  sea.  This  tortoise  mosaic  is  in  the  church  of 
the  Martorana.  Tlie  figure  of  the  admiral  is  not. 
original;  it  is  due  to  an  injudicious  and  pious 
restoration.  It  is  balanced  by  another  mosaic  of 
King  Roger  being  crowned  by  our  Saviour.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  lie  crowned  himself,  so  as  not  to 
acknowledge  the  interference  of  the  Pope.  The; 
Pope  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  appointing  Roger 
his  legate  in  Sicily.  His  view  was  that  the  king 
had  been  crowned  by  the  papal  legate.  A  similar 
piece  of  insubordination  to  His  Holiness  is  preserved 
in  the  mosaics  of  Monreale.  But  the  Monreale 
mosaics,  except  the  one  in  which  King  William 
holds  his  cathedral  in  liis  hand  like  a  pattern  for 
toy  bricks,  are  deticieiit  in  uiicomicious  humour. 
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This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  where 
Adam  has  a  fig-leaf  big  enough  for  a  shield,  and 
St  John,  while  he  is  being  boiled  in  oil,  looks  as  if 
he  was  having  a  bath  in  an  egg-cup.  Yet  these 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  called 
by  his  people  King  Roger's  Bible,  are  the  best 
mosaics  in  Europe.  Not  till  two  or  three  centuries 
later  did  the  painters  of  Italy  get  into  their 
canvases  the  humanity  and  hfelikeness  of  those 
mosaics  of  King  Roger.  It  is  usual  to  pronounce 
the  mosaics  of  Cetiilii  the  best  west  of  Mount 
Athos,  from  which  the  hermits,  called  Calogeri, 
eame.  who  had  preserved  the  traditional  portraiture 
of  the  Founder  and  pioneers  of  Christianity.  These 
mosaics  may,  as  Chiesi  claims,  be  the  purest  work  of 
the  Calogeri.  but  Roger,  who  possessed  the  assimila- 
tive Norman  disposition  beyond  all  the  other  rulers 
of  his  race,  gave  them  the  touch  of  his  own  person- 
ality in  his  royal  chapel  of  Palermo.  The  mosaics 
in  that  chapel  are  the  most  living  things  born  in 
the  twelfth  century,  just  as  the  throne-room  of 
his    palace    forms  the  most    important  chapter  in 

I  the  history  of  Norman  interiors. 
The  chapel  in  which  Adam  is  so  ostentatious 
of  his  modesty  has  the  most  beautiful  interior  of 
all  Christian  buildings.  There  is  no  portion  even 
of  St  Mark's  at  Venice  to  equal  it  It  is  a  Hower 
from  its  Alexandrine  floor,  inlaid  with  verde  antico 
and  porphyry,  to  its  hollowed  roof,  carved  and 
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painted  by  Arabic  hands.  Not  one  of  the  balda- 
chins of  Italy,  adorned  with  gilded  silver  and 
precious  stones,  gives  the  effect  of  a  jewel  like 
the  three  naves  of  King  Roger's  chapel,  columned 
and  revcted  with  rare  marbles  to  the  height  of 
the  capitals,  and,  above  that,  sheathed  in  a  surcoat 
of  mosaics,  whose  golden  ground  is  figured  wit 
the  whole  story  of  the  Bible. 

Roger  laid  all  the  world  he  knew  under  con- 
tribution for  his  chapel.  From  ancient  Carthi 
he  took  columns  of  marble  so  rare  that  their  peers 
are  hardly  to  be  found,  and  the  conventionalised 
figure  of  her  goddess  Tanit  to  form  the  mosaic 
border  over  the  panels  of  flashing  marble  whichr 
gird  the  walls.  From  Constantinople  he  had  the  I 
marvellous  Easter  candlestick  sculptured  in  on( 
block  of  wliite  marble  which  soars  a  dozen  feet  into 
the  air.  The  panels  of  white -flowered,  crimson 
porphyry  which  are  the  glory  of  the  screens  might 
have  been  brought  by  the  genii.  Their  match  is 
not  known.  Roger  conquered  the  Saracens  whai 
had  enslaved  the  Byzantines.  He  took  them  all! 
to  his  bosom,  left  his  Arabs  their  customs  and  their- 
mosques,  built  churches  of  the  Greek  rite  for  bis 
Byzantines,  and  of  the  Latiii  for  his  own  Normans, 
and  set  them  aU  at  work  together  to  make 
monument  of  his  piety. 

The  exquisite  horse-shoe  arches,  the  stalactite  roof, 
are  a  legacy  from  the  Arab.  The  mosaics  which. 
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jewel  its  incomparable  form  are  from  the  Byzan- 
tine. The  carvings  of  the  Norman  do  not  blossom 
here  as  they  do  in  the  cloister  of  Monreale.  But 
everything  is  fused  together  into  a  jewel  unmatched 
in  architecture,  and  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
enamelled  silver  work  of  mediaeval  triptychs  and 
reliquaries.  It  reminds  you  of  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation.  Nowhere  else  is  the  Hebrew  imagina- 
tion of  having  the  world  all  g"oId  and  precious  stones 
so  carried  out.  It  has  been  called  a  twilight  of 
jewels — a  good  name  for  this  encrusted  fabric  of 
gold  and  porphyry  and  peacli-flower,  mellowed  by 
the  air  and  the  incense  of  seven  centuries  of  the 
warm  South.  At  mid-day  you  can  see  the  sun- 
beams sloping  into  its  shadows  from  tlie  dwarf 
Byzantine  dome ;  at  other  times  there  is  only  a 
religious  light  from  swinging  lamps  of  silver.  The 
gold  poured  into  the  mosaics  inhales  and  breathes 
out  a  soft  light  of  its  own.  Form  and  colour  could 
not  have  been  richer  in  Solomon's  temple.  The 
walls  are  as  if  they  had  been  dyed  with  sunset. 
Vou  have  as  little  eye  for  detail  as  if  they  were 
an  actual  sunset,  until  you  are  called  upon  to 
give  their  names  to  the  various  pictures  of  King 
Roger's  Bible.  Then  a  transformation  takes  place. 
You  are  no  longer  conscious  of  the  jewelled  rich- 
ness as  of  the  Heavenly  City — you  are  living  with 
the  people  in  the  Bible  who  were  the  heroes  in  the 
stories,  whose  pictures  are  burned  into  the  impres- 
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sionable  clay  of  youthful  brains,  and  remain  as  un- 
alterable as  the  patterns  on  porcelain.  If  the  figures 
on  the  mosaics,  so  lifelike  in  telling  the  story,  were 
less  queer,  less  uncouth,  they  would  not  look  rightr 
they  would  only  be  some  artist's  conception.  As  > 
they  are,  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  your 
memory  before  you  saw  them.  The  pictures  of 
the  Uoyal  Chapel  are  a  sort  of  resurrection  of 
the  Bible.  These  Bytantine  conventions  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  as  human  as  Homer. 

If  this  book  were  about  the  beauties  of  Sicily 
in.stead  of  its  queer  things,  I  should  write  pages 
and  pages  about  the  cloister  of  M  onreale,  the 
only  Christian  courtyard  with  arabesque  grace  ;  and 
the  mosque-like  beauties  of  tlie  cathedral  and  the 
Eremiti  and  S.  Cataldo  at  Palermo.  But  I  have 
taken  up  my  pen  to  provoke  not  sentiment  but 
smiles.  One  can  smile  over  incongruities  in  what 
one  loves  best. 

Palermo  is  a  nest  of  religious  confraternities. 
I  have  an  idea,  right  or  wrong,  that  their  principal 
function  is  that  of  burial  clubs,  for  I  have  noticed, 
iji  this  or  the  other  Campo  Santo,  chapels  and 
enclosures  for  graves  bearing  the  same  names  as 
the  oratories  of  confraternities  in  the  city.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  tJiese  oratories  is  that  they 
are  generally  shut — even  that  of  S.  Caterina,  which 
carved  over  its  door  in  l^atin  :  "  Knock,  and  it 
be  opened  unto  you." 
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This  new  kind  of  chapel  of  ease,  seated  like 
a  chapter-liouse.  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of 
Serpotta  and  sometimes  with  valuable  pictures, 
has  an  atmosphere  of  anything  rather  than  religion. 
There  is  at  least  one  altar,  but  you  do  not  notice 
it.  Your  eyes  are  taken  up  by  that  wonderful 
Serpotta,  the  father  of  plaster  saints — and  nymphs 
— mostly  the  latter. 

But  there  was  nothing  suggestive  of  Germans 
and  the  four  Georges  about  the  work  of  Serpotta. 
He  was  more  of  a  cousin  to  Watteau  and 
Fragonard.  and  the  hard  white  stucco  that  he 
used  was  worthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Nearly  two 
centuries  have  passed  since  he  filled  Palermo 
churclies  and  chapels  with  visions  of  beauty,  and 
where  his  work  has  been  fairly  used,  it  does  not 
show  a  chip.  He  must  have  studied  the  enduring 
stucco  bas-reliefs  of  Rome  and  the  panels  of  Greek 
tombs.  Some  of  his  plaster  panels  rival  the  marble 
panels  of  Gagim.  The  panel  with  his  own  beautiful 
boys  ill  it — real  schoolboys — -in  the  oratory  behind 
S.  Cita  is  delightful.  But  you  do  not  think  of  the 
panels  of  Serpotta;  you  are  taken  up  with  his  \'irtues. 
His  Virtues  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  life  or 
anyone  else's — they  are  tlie  heirs  of  goddesses  and 
nymphs  which  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  They  are 
labelled  Patience,  Justice,  or  Fortitude,  or  what 
not.  Sometimes  they  wear  Serpotta's  idea  of 
Roman  dress;  sometimes  they  are  in  the  height 
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of  the  fashion  of  his  own  day ;  often  they  combine 
the  two  in  fancy-dress-ball  style.  A  lady  in  a 
toga  may  be  wearing  the  beautiful  high-heeled 
slippers  of  the  court  of  Louis  Quinze,  and  there 
is  at  least  one  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a 
Gainsborough  hat  and  the  best  dressmakery  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  Watteau's  great  dames. 
They  are  sweetly  coquettish,  but  never  the  least 
cocottish.  Sometimes  he  forgets  to  put  the  names. 
It  does  not  signify,  because  these  statues  of  im- 
mortal youth,  so  rich  in  all  the  charms  of  the 
gay  but  good,  whatever  their  anachronisms  in 
costume,  always  have  their  trade-mark.  Perhaps 
public  opinion  demanded  it.  Justice  has  her 
sweet-shop  scales ;  Patience  wears  fetters  on  her 
graceful  ankles — sometimes  of  metal,  to  save  trouble 
and  risk  of  breakage ;  Fortitude  sees  a  lizard 
running  up  a  column  to  lier  hand  without  raising 
her  long  eyelashes — the  ii-ony  could  only  have 
been  more  complete  if  it  had  been  a  mouse.  I 
ought  to  have  compared  these  noble  and  gracious 
women  to  Sir  Joshua's,  for  he  must  have  seen 
them,  or  drawings  of  them,  and  druiik  in  their 
grace.  It  is  reflected  in  his  portraits.  If  you 
could  doubt  it,  you  would  feel  sure  when  you 
saw  Serpotta's  cherubs — such  heavenly  brats, 
making  each  other  laugh  and  cry. 

In  the  oratory  behind   S.    Domenico,   Serpotta 
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carries  to  its  illogical  conclusion  the  habit  of  the 
great  Italian  painters  of  introducing  at  the  sides 
of  a  Nativity  or  Crucifixion  the  portraits  of  the 
people  who  paid  for  its  painting.  Leaning  over 
the  altar  as  they  would  over  the  stage  from  an 
opera-box,  is  a  group  of  noble  dames,  surpassing 
in  the  elegance  of  their  millinery  and  coifiures,  and 
coquetting  with  their  fans.  If  I  remember  right, 
the  altar-piece  they  are  looking  at  is  weU  calculated 
to  make  them  stare,  being  the  famous  Vandyck  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  has  a  boy  holding 
his  nose  to  show  how  Lazarus  smelt — ^an  allusion 
to  the  plague  which  raged  when  Vandyck  was 
in  Sicily.  The  ladies  even  wave  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 
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THE   CHUllCH    IN    THE    STREET — RELIGIOUS 
PROCESSIONS 

Church  life  is  not  all  indoors  in  Sicily.  They 
still  have  street  processions  and  pageants  remark- 
able for  the  piety  of  the  spectators.  The  whole 
city  is  given  up  to  the  procession  of  S.  Rosalia  at 
Palermo,  or  S.  Agata  at  Catania,  the  Easter  play 
at  Adem6,  and  similar  occasions. 

I  went  to  the  feast  of  S,  Agata  once,  because  I 
was  bom  on  S.  Agata's  Day.  It  was  in  tlie  middle 
of  Lent ;  but  they  suspend  Lent  for  festivals  in 
Sicily.  The  cathedral  of  Catania  was  fluttering 
with  pale  blue  and  geranium  pink  and  silver  tinsel. 
The  silver  bust  of  S.  Agata  was  on  the  altar,  and 
that  masterpiece  of  medijtval  silver-work,  her  reli- 
quary, exposed  behind  the  railings  of  her  chapeL 
The  service  lasted  for  many  hours ;  but  Catanians 
remained  expectant — their  day  did  not  begin  tiU 
night,  and  did  not  end  till  the  next  morning. 

The  shades   of  eve  were  falling  as  the  towers 
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of  the  guilds,  illuminated  with  night-lights  in 
gas-globes  and  carried  by  superhumanly  powerful 
beings,  moved  majestically  up  the  long  street  which 
leads  from  the  cathedral  of  Catania  to  the  cap  of 
Etna.  Behind  them,  drawn  by  dozens  of  harnessed 
men,— mounted,  not  on  wheels,  but  on  runners  like 
a  sledge, — was  S.  Agata's  car,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mekos/ii  in  which  Inan,  the  riee- 
goddess  of  Japan,  pays  her  annual  visit  to  the 
imperial  ancestress  at  Is^. 

Mounted  on  its  can-o  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world— a  Roman  temple  in  silver,  of  workman- 
ship worthy  of  Cellini,  to  shade  the  silver  bust  and 
sarcophagus  of  the  saint.  The  carro  was  broad 
enough  for  a  priest  and  his  acolytes  to  pace 
between  the  temple  and  the  giant  tapers  which 
flared  against  Etna's  white  shoulders  and  the 
evening  sky.  The  people  viva'd  to  S.  Agata,  and 
whenever  the  carro  came  to  a  convent  or  a 
monastery  it  rested  while  ^Jeu  dc  joie  of  crackers 
was  fired  from  the  roof  of  its  church.  Fireworks 
are  a  popular  fonn  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
Heaven  in  Sicily,  as  the  .Japanese  ring  a  bell 
to  let  the  god  know  when  anybody  needs  him  to 
liear  prayers.  The  pageant  nioved  slowly  through 
ecstatic  crowds.  Piety  was  rampant.  Towards 
midnight  it  dissolved  into  a  picnic.  Swiftly  a 
gigantic  bamboo  framework  had  been  reared 
against  the  cathedral  railings.     By  ten  or  eleven. 
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all  the  well-off  people  were  in  the  cathedral 
sitting  on  chairs  brought  for  hire  by  the  badly-off 
people.  Street  hawkers  flourished.  Foreigners 
cursed  the  day  they  were  born — to  be  bored,  till 
S.  Agata.  in  her  glorious  sarcophagus,  under  her 
glorious  canopy,  swayed  into  sight,  and  the  illu- 
minations began.  They  only  amounted  to  a  rudi 
firework  representation  of  the  cathedral  itself,  but] 
the  enthusiasm  and  mirth  of  the  Catanesi  were  un- 
measured. However,  the  set  piece  resolved  itsel 
into  most  brilliant  firework  palm-trees  and  rockets, 
and  the  moment  the  last  had  flared  out,  a  hundred 
boys  swarmed  up  that  bamboo  frame  and  tore  it  to 
pieces.  They  had  a  sham  fight  with  the  bambooS; 
and  reeds  till  they  were  knocked  to  smaller  pieces, 
and  then  the  thrifty  carried  them  home  ft 
firewood. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  reUgious  procession  in  Sicily. 
White  raisericordia  dresses  cover  workmen's  clothes, 
and  the  hooded  masks  with  slits  for  eyes  give  an 
air  of  mystery  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  best,  because  the  most  devout,  of  religioi 
processions  is  that  of  the  Pietii  on  Good  Friday, 
sequel  to  the  sepolcri  of  Holy  Thursday.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  these  Gardens  of  Gethsemane  so 
gQod  as  they  used  to  be  at  Palermo  only  five  or 
ten  years  ago.  The  comparative  mythologist  sajw 
that  they  are,  really,  gardens  of  Adonis,  taken  over 
by  Christianity ;  and  as  you  have  them  in  Palermo 
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there  are  grounds  for  the  idea,  for  I  never  saw  an 
image  of  Judas  except  in  S.  Matteo,  but  I  often 
used  to  see  the  chief  Christ  of  a  church  taken  off 
His  crucifix  and  laid,  with  fair  white  pillows  under 
His  head,  in  the  little  garden  made  in  coloured  sands 
mixed  with  real  flowers  in  pots ;  and  this  looks  as 
if  the  priests  had  taken  over  the  Adonis  legend. 
Where  the  Christ  was  miraculous,  as  at  S.  Nicola 
da  Tolentino,  rich  and  poor  would  prostrate  them- 
selves in  front  of  Him  to  kiss  His  feet.  A  princess 
in  sables  would  follow  a  beggar  in  her  ecstasy. 
There  were  sometimes  other  figures  representing 
the  various  scenes  of  the  Passion,  but  in  the  last 
year  or  two  SiciUans,  under  pressure  from  Rome, 
are  adopting  the  Roman  convention,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  a  few  pots  of  wheat  and  costly 
flowers,  and  a  great  many  candles.  The  wheat  is 
blanched  by  being  grown  in  the  dark :  it  is  used 
as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection,  and  never  omitted 
in  this  ceremony  that  came  from  Egypt.  The 
sepulchres  have  most  character  in  the  poorest 
churches.  The  poor  crowd  round  them,  and 
eagerly  hold  up  their  children  before  they  prostrate 
themselves.  The  Church  in  Sicily  believes  in 
object-lessons  for  those  who  cannot  read — such 
as  the  Presepio,  a  presentation  of  the  incidents 
which  happened  to  our  Lord  while  He  was  lying  in 
the  manger — the  figures  of  which  can  often  be  set 
in  motion  by  putting  a  penny  in  the  slot. 
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The  Christ  carried  in  the  principal  Piet^  pro- 
cession on  Good  Friday  at  Palermo  belongs  to 
the  chape!  of  the  Solidad,  and  is  very  beautiful 
and  Christ-like.  The  Madonna,  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  who  is  carried  with  Him.  in  a  rich  black 
velvet  mantle  embroidered  by  Queen  Margherita 
herself,  has  a  face  of  exquisite  pathos  and  loveli- 
ness. They  are  surrounded  by  pikemen  in 
mcdiseval  armour,  and  preceded  and  followed  by, 
choristers  and  priests.  The  whole  procession 
headed  by  a  band  playing  music  like  Chopin's 
funeral  march.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  pro- 
cession varies  from  one  year  to  another,  but  I 
shall  never  forget  it  as  I  saw  it  in  the  dusk  of 
March  day. 

The  great  burial  guilds  were  accompanying  tl 
dead  Christ  as  they  would  a  dead  brother, 
their  long  white  robes  and  mysterious  white  hoods 
with  slits  for  the  eyes.  Each  carried  his  torch,  and 
as  the  long  procession  wound  in  front  of  the 
mosque-like  cathedral  or  up  one  of  the  winding 
Norman  streets,  between  balconies  filled  with  kneel- 
ing women,  to  the  strains  of  that  solemn  music,  we 
felt  back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  touches  about  it  wm 
a  little  dot  of  three  or  four  wearing  a  crown  of 
thorns  and  with  the  stigmata  painted  on  its  hands 
and  teet,  taking  an  informal  part  in  the  procession- 
for  anyone  joined  in  who  pleased. 
9,9G 
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There  was  a  tiny  Mater  Dolorosa,  of  course,  in  a 
black  velvet  mantle,  and  many  little  girls  in  white 
first  communion  dresses,  with  wreaths  of  pink 
roses  on  their  heads,  collecting  alms. 

At  Palermo,  the  men,  who  bear  on  their  shoulders 
the  glass  bier  containing  the  dead  Christ  and  the 
lofty  car  of  the  sorrowful  mother,  wear  the  arms  of 
the  great  nobles  on  their  black  velvet  jerkins,  and 
many  noblemen's  servants  are  sent  to  march  in  the 
procession  in  the  ancient  liveries  of  their  houses. 
These  rich  dresses  are  rivalled  in  their  impressive- 
ness  by  the  plain  white  linen  robes  and  Egyptian- 
looking  head-dresses  of  the  men  who  form  the  pro- 
cession in  Catania  and  the  mountain  towns  of  Etna. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  solemn  than  the 
night-procession  of  the  Pieti  at  Randazzo,  though 
all  but  the  priests  were  wearing  plain  white  cotton 
robes,  and  half  the  people  in  it  were  hoys  so  poor 
that  in  place  of  lanterns  and  torches  they  carried 
mean  little  candles  in  white  paper  bags.  But  then 
there  was  such  a  setting  r  for  that  ancient  street  of 
humble  Gothic  palaces  was  filled  with  mountain 
women  with  their  earnest  faces  framed  in  their 
short,  white,  hooded  cloaks. 

At  Ademo  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  after  the 
Passion  Play  in  which  Innocence  as  a  child  binds 
the  Powers  of  Evil  and  frees  the  world  from  the 
debt  of  humanity,  there  is  the  queerest  ceremony 
of  all,  when  the  image  of  the  Madonna  chases  the 
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image  of  Christ  till  she  receives  her  kiss  of  peace; 
This  is  when  they  meet  for  the  third  time  after  His 
resurrection.  At  first  she  does  not  recognise  Him 
then  He  shows  His  wounds. 

The  strangest  ceremony  of  all  in  Sicily  is  tl 
rending  of  the  veil.  All  through  Lent  the  high  altar  '^ 
is  concealed  from  view  by  a  veil  of  night-blue  which 
goes  up  to  the  roof  and  has  painted  upon  it  a  scene 
from  the  Passion,  such  as  the  Crucifixion  or  tl 
Deposition.  On  Easter  Saturday  the  whole  of  tl 
vast  cathedral  of  Palermo  is  filled  with  thousant 
of  people,  who  arrive  hours  before,  to  see  the 
mid-day  ceremony.  A  little  before  noon  the  arcfa' 
bishop  and  the  cathedral  chapter,  with  priests  and 
choristers  enough  to  extend  from  the  great  west 
door  to  the  altar,  enter  and  issue  from  the  cathedrajl 
and  march  all  round  it  bearing  a  lofty  crucifix,  with 
incense  and  chanting.  They  then  re-enter  with  the 
same  slow,  measured  pomp,  and  after  a  sort  of' 
service,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  the  archbishop 
cuts  the  cord  and  brings  the  great  veil  clattering  to 
the  floor.  The  bells  ring  out,  the  cannons  fire  ;  the 
assembled  thousands  cheer,  and  wave  their  hats 
or  handkerchiefs ;  and  Lent  is  over^ — Lent,  which 
weighs  so  Ughtly  on  the  Sicilian,  who  does  ni 
mind  interrupting  it  with  a  festival  of  a  week'l 
rejoicing,  like  that  of  S.  Agata.  Indeed,  he 
now  regards  I^ent  as  the  season  for  foreigners 
rather  than   the    season    for  mourning,   and    has 
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the  opera  and  the  other  kinds  of  entertainments 
all  through  it. 

But  he  does  keep  it  in  one  way  very  amazing  to 
the  foreigner,  by  ringing  the  bells  of  Palermo's 
legion  of  churches  with  a  clapper  instead  of  a  bell- 
rope.  This  is  a  reUc  of  the  most  mournful  time 
Sicily  ever  knew — the  epoch  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
when  the  French  commandant,  the  Justiciar  St 
Remy,  whose  oppression  caused  the  massacre,  cut 
all  the  bell-ropes  in  Palermo,  that  the  bells  might 
not  be  used  as  tocsins  to  smnmon  the  people  to 
resist  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

BUYING    POTTERY    IN  SICILY 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  was  taking  a  part  in  a  huge 
bazaar  for  the  families  of  officers  left  in  straits 
by  the  War.  She  wished  her  stall  to  be  entirely 
unique,  and,  knowing  that  I  was  about  to  proceed 
to  Sicily,  asked  if  I  would  undertake  to  purchase 
the  articles  for  it.  I  suggested  a  Syracusan  pottery 
stall. 

"  But  how  will  you  be  able  to  guarantee  them 
in  time?  You  won't  be  there  for  a  week,  and 
the  bazaar  takes  place  in  three  weeks.  It  takes 
a  month  to  send  things  home  by  express  from 
Italy." 

"  I  will  send  them  by  parcels  post.  You  can 
send  five  kilos — eleven  pounds — for  about  two 
shillings." 

Won't  it  all  be  smashed  to  bits  ? " 
I  don't  see  why  it  should ;  I  have  sent  home 
at  least  a  dozen  lots  in  this  way,  and  hardly  ever 
had  a  breakage." 
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"  Very  well ;  how  much  money  shall  I  give  you — 
fifty  pounds  ? " 

"  If  you  do,  I  shall  have  to  give  you  back  half 
of  it.  I  doubt  if  there  is  twenty  pounds  worth  to 
be  bought  in  all  Syracuse.  Of  course,  there  is 
postage  to  be  considered,  and  packing,  and  a  few 
odd  things.  However,  give  me  the  fifty  pounds, 
and  I  win  return  whatever  is  over." 

As  soon  as  we  got  to  Syracuse  we  started  out 
to  buy  the  pottery,  and  naturally  went  to  the 
Rotondo,  where  most  of  the  country  people  do 
their  shopping.  In  the  town  they  rather  despise 
the  artistic  pottery  of  the  country,  and  use  earthen- 
ware imported  from  Naples  or  Pisa.  The  Rotondo 
or  country  market  of  Syracuse  is  a  wonderfully 
picturesque  place ;  it  gets  its  name  from  the  shape 
of  its  enclosure.  Once  upon  a  time,  I  presume,  the 
elegant  stone  benches,  like  those  in  the  Borghese 
Gardens  at  Rome,  ruins  of  which  still  adorn  the 
Catania  end,  went  all  round.  Now  it  is  sur- 
rounded at  intervals  by  shops,  whose  interiors 
are  so  dark  that  you  can  hardly  see  their  wares. 
I  drove  down  in  a  ricketty  cab  tinkered  up 
with  sheet-brass,  drawn  by  an  old  Hea-bitten  grey 
horse,  whose  skeleton  showed,  and  whose  head 
was  adorned  by  two  long  pheasant  plumes,  which 
nodded  ridiculously  as  he  jogged.  The  driver's 
coat  was  made  up  of  a  hundred  different  pieces, 
mostly  of   different  colours.      In   Sicily,  a  poor 
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man's  coat  is  never  worn  out.  When  it  bursts 
anywhere  he  sews  a  bit  on,  without  regard  to 
colour. 

An  American  girl  and  her  lover  went  with 
me.  We  drove  to  the  first  and  best  shop.  The 
lover  stayed  outside.  Chickens  roosting  over- 
head were  certainly  suggestive  of  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,  as  he  euphemistically  designated  a 
famihar — a  too  familiar — insect  There  were  three 
dear  old  ladies  in  their  national  costume,  the  black 
silk  manto,  filling  up  nearly  the  whole  shop.  What 
they  were  buying  was  not  apparent :  they  might 
not  have  been  buying  anything.  In  Sicily,  a  shop 
is  more  a  place  where  its  proprietor  lives  than 
where  he  sells.  In  any  case,  buying  on  their 
own  account  did  not  present  half  the  attractions 
offered  to  the  native  mind  by  buying  for  us. 
Sicilians  love  to  help  foreigners  to  buy  things. 
A  foreigner  in  a  shop  is  their  Earl's  Court  ex- 
hibition. Our  cabman  was  already  treading  on 
our  heels  in  his  anxiety  to  take  part  in  the  deaL 
His  was  not  the  kind  of  horse  to  run  away. 
Sicilian  horses  do  not  run  away.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  them  to  run  at  all. 

had  not  been  in  tlie  shop  for  two  years,  but 
the  woman  recognised  me  as  the  forestierc  who 
had  bought  jars  from  her,  and  inquired  at  once 
where  the  other  two  ladies  and  the  two  boys 
were.  She  knew  I  should  buy  something,  so 
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was  in  no  hurry  to  begin.  It  was  a  great  thing 
for  the  humble  Sicilian  to  have  foreigners  in  her 
shop,  especially  a  foreign  lady.  It  formed  a 
better  show  for  the  neighbourhood  than  the 
marionette  theatre,  where  the  figures  have  tin 
armour,  and  faces  hke  King  Roger  or  Saladin. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  inhale  as  Uttle 
smells  and  fleas  as  possible  while  raking  over  her 
slock. 

The  Syracusan  pottery  is  good  for  nothing  but 
looks ;  it  breaks  like  pie-crust,  and  will  not  hold 
water  without  letting  half  of  it  through.  When  it 
is  wet,  it  smells  horrid.  But  there  is  no  gainsaying 
its  decorativeness ;  the  yellowy  grey  of  the  ware 
makes  a  delightful  background  for  the  orange, 
green,  and  brown  slashed  on  it  with  such  a  Japanese 
grasp  of  effect.  And  the  shapes  have  been  handed 
down,  hardly  demorahsed.  trom  the  days  of 
Dionysius.  Most  of  the  jars,  whether  wider- 
necked  for  wine  or  nozzled  for  oil,  are  dioti 
with  the  tops  of  their  two  ears  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  neck.  The  wine-pitcher  naturally 
has  a  freer  and  more  graceful  shape  than  the 
oil-flask.  The  one  is  meant  to  pour,  the  other 
to  drop.  The  most  curious  of  all  their  earthen- 
ware vessels  are  the  great  tankards  with  spouts 
bashed  in  like  a  prize-fighter's  nose,  in  a  way 
more  aggravated  than  even  a  Neapolitan  pizzi- 
papero. 
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Presently  the  woman  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
begin,  and  h&nded  me  a  two-eared  water-bottle 
flattened  on  one  side.  Except  that  it  had  two 
ears  instead  of  a  handle,  it  was  very  like  an  old- 
fashioned  watch,  flat  on  one  side  and  turnipy  on 
the  other. 

"  How  much  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Ten  soldi." 

"  Four  soldi." 

I  saw  from  the  faces  of  the  old  ladies  in  tiumtot 
that  this  was  the  outside  price.  "  It  is  a  three- 
soldi  bottle."  said  one  of  them,  at  the  moment 
that  the  cabman  was  asserting  that  five  soldi  was 
the  price. 

I  said,  "  I  have  oflfered  you  four  soldi ;  if  thiti 
is  not  the  price,  I  shall  not  take  any  of  these 
things.     We  will  go  to  the  other  shop." 

The  padTona  was  not  to  know  that  1  was  going 
to  buy  all  the  painted  pottery  in  Syracuse  ;  but 
instinct  told  her  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
bring  the  whole  deal  to  an  end  by  a  serious  over- 
charge on  the  first  article. 

"  Si,  sigiior — fom-  soldi,  twenty  centesimi." 

This  was  to  show  me  that  she  was  no  mere 
villager,  but  a  woman  of  the  world,  who  could 
count  either  in  halfpence  or  cents.  I  was  glad. 
I  always  think  in  centesimi,  not  soldi,  and  have 
to  do  a  sum  if  the  vendor  can  only  reckon  in 
faal^>ence. 
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A  problem  was  distressing  me.  I  was  going 
to  buy  a  large  number  of  those  jars — all  she  had, 
in  fact — for  the  charity.  Ought  I  to  include  her 
in  the  charity,  and  pay  her  four  soldi  each  for  them  ; 
or  ought  I  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  my  fifty  pounds  go  further,  as  the  real  price 
was  only  three  soldi  ?  I  could  rely  upon  the  old  ladies 
knowing  the  real  price.  The  question  resolved 
itself  into  whether  it  was  possible  to  spend  such 
a  large  sum  on  pottery  and  postage  in  a  place 
like  Syracuse.  It  was  not,  I  felt ;  so  I  concluded 
to  include  her  in  the  charity,  and  let  her  make 
something  handsome.  For  the  present  I  said 
nothing  about  wanting  more  than  a  single  specimen 
of  each,  and  passed  on  to  oil-jars. 

"  These  little  oil-jars  are  not  so  pretty  as  you 
had  last  time."  1  said.  The  cabman  bounded  up 
the  ladder  through  the  low  wooden  ceiling,  which 
rested  like  a  shelf  on  the  rafters,  and  brought 
down  some  more,  without  a  word  of  instruction 
from  tlie  pudrojia.  He  was  evidently  an  intimate. 
I  determined  not  to  trust  him  on  the  question  of 
prices.  The  three  old  ladies  also  meant  to  see 
us  through ;  without  any  expense  to  themselves, 
they  were  going  to  do  more  bargaining  over 
crockery  than  usually  fell  to  their  lot  in  a  year. 
They  were  proportionately  excited,  and  forgot  to 
side  with  the  pndrona  ;  possibly  they  thought  that 
bai^aining  for  her  against  us  would  not  yield  them 
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so  much    amusement.     In    everything  except  in  I 
giving  an  enemy  the  chance  of  his  Hfe,  the  Sicil 
is  of  a  very  sporting  disposition. 

The  oil-jars  were  a  penny   and  three  halfpence  I 
each  ;   they  were  shaped   almost  like  a  cocoanut  ] 
with  the  bottom    end    flattened,  and  a  nozzle  on 
a  very  thin   neck   (only   large   enough   to   exude 
a  drop  at  a  time)  on  the  top.     They  had  two  ears 
like   wine-jars,  and  looked  ridiculously  dispropor- 
tioned ;    but   they    were    very    odd,    and    had    the  I 
pattern   splashed    upon    them    in    extra  -  brilUant  | 
green  and  yellow. 

Just  then  the   lover  came   in   to   suggest  that  ] 
I   should  buy  a  fine  jar  of  a  splendid  old  Greek  ] 
shape,  holding  a  couple  of  gallons  or  more,  and 
with  the  papyrus,  which  is  the  basis  of  all   their 
pottery    decoration,    as    Fujiyama    is    in    Japan, 
brought  out  with  more  clearness  than  usual. 

That  jar  was  a  pretext.  The  departure  of  the  J 
cabman  had  left  him  unprotected  from  the  curi- 
osity of  the  people  who  were  doing  nothing. 
Most  of  the  people  ■who  do  nothing  in  Sicily 
only  do  nothing  because  no  one  will  pay  them 
to  do  anything.  But  Sicilians  are  such  a  dignified 
race  that  anyone  who  is  doing  nothing  is  a  man 
of  leisure,  whether  the  cause  of  his  doing  nothing 
is  that  he  has  an  income  of  a  franc  a  minute,  or 
because  he  cannot  get  anyone  to  employ  him  at 
a  franc  a  day.     They  are  like  the  Japanese — they 
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will  jog  at  their  work  all  day  long,  if  they  have 
any ;  but  if  they  haven't,  they  will  stand  about 
in  one  of  the  Uveliest  places  in  their  town  and  see 
life.  The  American  lover  was  life  for  the  time 
being  in  the  Rotondo  of  Syracuse,  though  he 
looked  anything  but  Uvely. 

"  How  much  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Three  lire,  signor." 

The  old  ladies  muttered  two. 

"  The  price  is  two  lire,"  I  said. 

'*  Non,  signore,  due  cinquanta." 

"  Take  it  back,"  I  said  to  the  cabman ;  "  she 
knows  that  the  price  is  two." 

But  the  woman  cried,  "  Si,  si,  signore,  due 
lire,"  and  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pizzipapeii,  splendid  great  tankards  holding  their 
half-gallon  apiece,  and  made  of  earthenware,  half 
an  inch  thick  at  least.  The  bashing  in  of  their 
spouts  gave  them  an  outline  as  bold  as  a  beer- 
barrel  ;  they  would  make  the  noblest  beer-jugs  in 
the  universe,  if  you  could  only  be  sure  of  the  beer 
not  soaking  up  some  of  their  flavour.  I  held  up 
one. 

"  Fourteen  soldi,  signor,  seventy  centesimi." 

"  No ;  tell  the  '  fixed  price '  only,  or  I  shall 
have  to  go  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  time. 
I  wish  to  pay  the  fixed  price." 

"  As  you  are  buying  many  things,  signor,  I 
shall  let  you  have  it  for  fifty  centesimi." 
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•'  Pardon,  signora,"  I  began,  to  one  of  the  old 
ladies ;  but  she  divined  my  question,  and  gave 
a  grave  little  nod  and  a  '*  Giusto." 

The  woman,  when  I  turned  back,  had  in  her 
hands  a  couple  of  dozen  charmingly  painted  rough 
saucers,  shaped  like  the  paterie  of  the  ancients. 
"  Due  per  un  soldo." 

I  should  liave  tliought  them  intended  for  soap- 
dishes  ;  only  I  doubt  if  the  common  Sicilians  ever 
use  soap,  except  for  the  eternal  clothes-washing 
which  goes  on  whenever  it  is  fine.  That  is  their 
version  of  our  "  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

There  were  only  three  or  four  patterns,  and  I 
bought  one  of  each  at  that  very  reasonable  figure. 
I  had  now  the  samples  with  which  I  proposed  to 
buy  up  all  the  painted  pottery  in  Syracuse.  How 
I  achieved  it,  I  will  tell  when  I  have  described 
the  humours  of  the  Sicilian  parcels  post,  which 
we  have  used  a  great  deal  for  sending  potteiy 
home. 

There  are  aU  sorts  of  formalities  to  be  gone 
through.  The  package  must  be  effusively  sealed, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  run  it  within  a  pound  of  the 
limit,  or  you  will  very  likely  have  to  undo  it.  and 
take  something  out,  and  seal  it  up  again  in  the 
post-office.  You  have  to  fill  up  no  less  than  four 
forms  for  the  postal  and  customs  authorities,  as 
to  its  weight,  nature  of  its  contents,  destination, 
and  so  on,  and  if  you  venture  to  attach  any  value 
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to  it  you  have  to  pay  2^d.  extra,  and  seal  each 
separate  form.  You  will  very  likely  have  to  wait 
an  hour  before  you  will  get  anyone  to  attend  to 
you,  because  there  are  two  or  three  others  before 
you,  one  of  whom  will  be  sending  a  basket  to 
a  soldier,  and  another  not  able  to  write — a  feature 
which  is  always  welcome,  as  it  gives  the  by- 
standers a  chance  of  taking  part.  The  postmaster 
at  Syracuse  was  most  obliging ;  he  always  let 
me  use  the  office  string  and  sealing-wax.  and  once 
he  even  let  me  use  the  office  brown  paper. 

When  I  remembered  all  the  palaver  and  cere- 
mony we  had  to  go  through  to  dispatch  only 
three  baskets,  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  rather 
sank,  until  I  also  remembered  the  professional 
letter-writers  who  infest  the  doorways  of  Sicilian 
post-offices.  Most  poor  Sicilians'  letters  are  love- 
letters,  written  for  a  person  who  cannot  write  to  a 
person  who  cannot  read.  The  professional  letter- 
writer  who  writes  them  embellishes  them  with 
the  flowers  of  his  fancy,  and  the  professional  who 
reads  them  draws  upon  his  imagination  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  panting  recipient.  1 
decided  to  All  up  the  quadruple  form  for  one 
package,  and  to  have  it  copied  by  professional 
letter-writers  at  a  contract  price  of  a  penny  a  set. 

Having  bought  a  sample  of  each  kind,  at  my 
favourite  shop,  at  a  reasonable  price,  I  said  to  the 
cabman,    "  Put  these  into    the  cab  and  go  to  the 
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bad  man  who  keeps  tlie  shop  next  door."  I  asked 
if  he  had  the  same  vases.  He  had  in  nearly  every 
instance.  1  asked  him  the  prices ;  they  were  all 
about  double.  I  told  him  what  1  had  paid  ;  he 
affected  incredulity.  1  repeated  it,  pointing  to  each 
vase.  "  Now,  can  you  give  them  to  me  at  those  j 
prices  ? "  I  asked.  ■ 

"Impossible,  signor."  " 

"  Niente  I "  I  said,  and  went  to  the  other  shops 
in  the  Rotondo  where  they  sold   pottery.     There 
were  three  or  four  which  included  pottery  in  their 
repertoire.     In  such  a  place  it  is  the  ordinary  thing 
for  a  shop  to  sell  refreshment  for  man  and  beast, 
and  the  means  of  taking  it  away — bread,  wine,  and 
oil  for  man,  and  flasks  and  baskets  in  case  the 
purchaser    has    not    brought  his  own — a  compara-^ 
tively  rare  occurrence  in  a  land  where  I  have  seenJ 
lead   rivets  being  put  into  a  broken  plate  which 
measured  half  a  yard  across,  and  only  cost  fourpence 
halfpenny  originally.     This  is  for  the  man,  and  the 
wine-cask  is  generally  adorned  with  the  figure  of 
a  saint.     For  his  beast  there  are  green  forage  and 
bags  of  dry  fodder  stacked  outside,  and  water  in 
the  troughs  drawn  from  tlie  wells  by  a  beam  with 
a   weight  (or  a  boy)  at  one  end  and  a  bucket  at 
the  other,  balanced  on  a  pole  like  the    arm   of  i 
butcher's  scales.     For  the  man  ttiere  is  water  too,  J 
but  not  in  the  shop.      It  is  hawked  about  in  a  row  I 
of  long  lean  barrels  holding  about  a  firkin  apiece^J 
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arranged  on  a  long  low  caiTO,  drawn  by  a  long  low 
Sardinian  donkey. 

The  other  shopkeepers  had  been  watching  us 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  and  had  formed 
their  conclusions.  They  agreed  at  once  to  supply 
me  with  anything  at  the  same  prices  as  shop 
number  one.  I  ordered  a  set  from  each,  and  told 
the  cabman  to  pay  for  them,  and  fetch  tlieni  in 
the  evening.  He  told  them  all  right  in  Sicilian. 
"And  now,"  I  said,  "drive  into  Syracuse,  to  the 
town  shops."  There  were  a  few  near  the  octroi, 
presided  over  by  large,  fat,  surly  men  ;  but  they  had 
hardly  any  of  the  vases  I  had  been  buying.  All 
their  jars  were  of  the  large,  cheap,  unpainted, 
porous  clay,  of  the  shapes  you  see  women  carrying 
on  their  heads  for  water.  These  are  very  effective, 
but  too  large  for  parcels  post.  They  are.  besides, 
with  a  slight  variation,  of  a  tj-pe  well  known  in 
England.  Where  they  had  the  vases  I  wanted, 
they  growled  out  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  supply 
them  at  my  prices.  But  I  knew  they  would  come 
down,  and  we  passed  on  to  tlie  little  low-browed 
b(uisi,  in  tiny  ancient  streets  like  the  Via  Dione. 
Their  proprietors  agreed  at  once  to  my  prices,  when 
the  cabman  told  them  what  had  befallen  the  other 
Amalekites.  They  were  paralysed  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  order  offered  to  them  in  a  few  seconds. 

To  bring  the  amount  of  pottery  I  meant  to  buy 
all  the  way  out  to  the  Latomia  and  take  it  back 
16  U\ 


into  the  town  to  the  post-office  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  wanted  some  place  in  SjTacuse  near 
the  post-office  whicli  1  could  use  as  a  sort  of 
office  for  the  reception  of  the  pottery  and  its 
packing.  Madame  PoUti  introduced  me  to  her 
wine  merchant,  who  owns  a  courtyard  with  a 
beautiful  Sicilian-Gothic  gateway.  He  would 
lend  me  his  courtyard  gladly,  and  the  weather 
was  fortunately  "set  fine." 

"  Would  he  do  another  thing  for  me  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Would  he  buy  me  as  many  empty  fig-baskets 
as  I  required,  of  the  large  kind,  which  measured 
two  or  three  feet  long  by  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot 
high,  made  of  wooden  spUnts,  painted  red,  white, 
and  green,  and  very  strong  ?  " 

Yes ;  he  would  undertake  to  buy  nie  as  many 
as  I  wanted  at  25  c.^ — 2^.  each.  The  price  did 
not  seem  excessive,  and  1  think  it  paid  him 
h&ndsomely.  I  wished  him  to  make  a  profit. 
There  is,  I  suppose,  no  great  sale  for  empty 
fig-baskets,  which  are  not  used  again  by  the 
fig-growers.  When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel,  I 
felt  like  an  army  contractor.  I  was  going  to  do 
things  on  a  scale  I  had  never  before  attempted. 
First  of  all,  1  sent  for  the  cabman,  and,  giving  him 
all  the  vases  I  had  bought,  told  him  to  go  round 
all  the  crockery  shops  which  had  consented  to  my 
scale  of  prices,  and  order  every  jar  they  had  of 
the   kinds    I    had    chosen,  to    be    delivered  at  the 
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wine  merchant's.  The  latter  had  kindly  offered  to 
engage  packers,  and  said  that  he  could  get  plenty 
of  pac-king  materials  except  good  strong  news- 
papers, I  went  round  the  hotel,  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  War,  asked  everybcxly  to  rout  out  all  the 
newspapers  they  could  spare.  They  made  a  very 
respectable  cartload.  Then  for  about  a  couple 
of  days  leisurely  Sicilians  deftly  packed  vases  to 
the  weight  of  about  ten  pounds  into  each  fig- 
basket,  tested  it  on  the  scales  and  corded  it,  and 
spattered  it  with  sealing-wax.  One  man  was  kept 
hard  at  work  just  weighing,  another  tying,  and 
another  sealing,  besides  the  packers.  The  sealer 
enjoyed  it  most.  Over  1000  lbs.  were  dispatched 
to  a  certain  address  off  the  Strand.  The  baskets, 
when  ready,  were  taken  on  rarri  to  the  post- 
office,  where  the  two  professional  letter-writers 
hired  for  the  purpose  filled  in  the  four  sets  of 
manifests  required  by  the  Italian  post-ofhce.  I, 
as  such  an  extensive  patron  of  the  post-office, 
was  iidniitted  into  its  interior. 

This  enormous  consignment  of  jars,  sent  in  that 
way  from  the  wine  merchant's  cortile.  because  no 
foreigner  appeared  in  the  matter,  did  not  excite 
one  tithe  of  the  comment  we  had  excited  two 
years  before  with  three  packages  of  pottery.  And 
the  operation  took  us  at  least  an  hour,  for  when- 
ever a  SiciUan  has  notliing  in  particular  to  do,  he 
roisters  a  letter  or  sends  something  off'  by  parcels 
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post.  Nothing  brought  home  to  me  so  thoroughly 
the  utter  desolation  of  Bagheria,  the  old  Court 
suburb  of  Palermo  in  the  time  of  Nelson  and 
Queen  Maria  Caroline,  as  the  fact  that  the  postj 
master  was  taking  the  air  on  a  form  outside  tb 
post-office. 

The  post-office  clerk  is  no  longer  what  he  was 
in  the  days  before  the  strong  man  Ferraris  was 
Postmaster-General,  and  paid  his  Haroun  al^ 
Raschid  surprise  visits  to  any  post-office  he 
passing.  In  those  days  the  clerks  played  cards  t 
fill  up  intervals,  and  if  a  customer  came  in  at  s 
exciting  point  in  the  game  he  had  to  wait.  Oao 
day  while  ParUament  was  sitting  a  member  caniB^ 
to  Signer  Ferraris  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  ^ 
a  money-order  cashed  at  the  post-office  close  by.I 
Calling  on  his  deputy  to  accompany  him,  Signop* 
Ferraris  said,  "  I  will  come  with  you." 

On  arriving  at  the   post-office,  they  foimd  theJ 
clerks    stUl    engrossed    in    their    game.       Signer* 
Ferraris  rapped  at  the  wicket  and  said,  "  Are  you 
not  going  to  change  this  gentleman's  money-order 
for  him  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  see  that  I  am  engaged  ?  "  ansi 
the  clerk. 

"  But  these  are  office  hours,  and  this  gentleman  1 
is  in  a  hurry." 

"  He   must  get  someone  to  identify  him  : 
cried  the  clerk  angrily. 
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"  This  gentleman  and  I  have  come  to  identify 
him," 

"  You're  no  good :  I  must  have  someone  who 
is  known  to  me,"  said  the  clerk  contemptuously, 
returning  to  his  game. 

A  minute  afterwards  two  cards  were  sent  in 
to  him  through  the  private  door  of  the  post- 
office.  The  first  was  that  of  "  On.  Maggiorino 
Ferraris,  Postmaster- General."  The  other  was 
that  of  the  Deputy- Minister.  When  they  were 
shown  in,  he  recognised  to  his  horror  the  two 
strangers  whom  he  had  jtist  insulted,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  to  pray  for  clemency. 

There  is  now  no  card-playing  in  Italian  post- 
offices. 

Sending  a  telegram  in  Sicily  is  almost  as  amusing 
as  sending  a  packet  by  parcels  post,  though  you 
cannot  have  so  much  of  the  authorities'  time  over 
it.  With  good  luck,  it  may  take  you  as  long  as 
registering  a  letter,  though  this  could  only  happen 
when  the  post-office  is  empty.  If  there  are  only 
twenty  people  in  a  Sicilian  village,  one  will  keep 
the  post-office,  and  the  other  nineteen  will  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  using  it.  It  is  not  that  they 
are  very  great  at  writing  letters — the  majority  of 
poor  Sicihans  cannot  write  a  letter ;  but  when  they 
have  got  a  letter  written  for  them  by  the  profes- 
sional letter- writer,  they  cannot  trust  the  treasure 
by  ordinary  post — they  feel  bound  to  register  it,  and 
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spend  half  a  day  in  doing  it.  The  poor  people  in 
Sicily  do  not  think  it  polite  to  send  a  letter  that 
is  not  registered.  The  poor  have  plenty  of  time 
in  Sicily ;  there  is  never  enough  work  to  go  i 
round. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  wanted  to  send  &  telegram 
from  Taormiiia.  The  Royal  Telegraph  there 
was  not,  in  this  instance,  iioused  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  Royal  l*ost,  but  in  one  of  the  two 
chemists'  shops,  which  act  as  clubs  for  the  priests 
and  other  leading  inhabitants.  As  I  was  tele-a 
graphing  to  Rome,  the  telegraphist  could  not  pr6-^ 
tend  there  was  no  such  place  as  the  town  I  wanted 
to  send  it  to.  But  he  had  another  chance.  I 
wrote  a  word  too  many  for  a  franc  telegram,  and 
scratched  it  out.  He  began  a  long  palaver  in 
Sicilian,  and  several  of  tlie  priests  interpreted  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  only  to  get  me  to  initial 
the  scratched-out  word,  because  if  I  did  not,  the 
telegraphist  would  be  punished  for  leaving  out  a 
word,  and  pocketing  the  proceeds.  Few  people 
tru-st  even  themselves  in  Sicily. 

The  most  ridiculous  thing  about  my  pottery 
was  the  bill.  The  postage  came  to  something 
under  three  hundred  francs,  the  baskets  to  under 
thirty  francs,  and  the  whole,  including  the  chaff 
and  straw  used  in  packing,  the  hire  of  packers  and 
professional  letter-writers,  and  the  cost  of  the  jars 
themselves,  came  to  only  about  half  my  fifty  pounds. 
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For  that  the  shelves  of  my  friend's  stall  were  en- 
riched by  several  hundred  specimens  of  the  glowing 
and  unique  painted  pottery  of  Syracuse.  I  suppose 
her  twenty-five  pounds  realised  five-  or  ten-fold  the 
sum. 

One  point  I  never  inquired— how  long  the  job 
took  the  post-office  at  Syracuse.  I  daresay  it  took 
several  days,  but  the  vases  arrived  in  time  for  the 
bazaar. 

Hardly  any  of  them  were  broken,  and  they 
formed  quite  the  feature.  They  went  off  like  a 
house  on  fire,  thou^  the  oil-jars  proved  a  fEulure 
as  flower-vases,  because  nothing  larger  than  a 
single  violet  would  go  into  their  nozzles.  But 
there  were  great  lamentations  in  the  suburbs  west 
of  West  Kensington,  when  the  porous  qualities  of 
the  clay  made  themselves  manifest  on  the  plush 
and  chenille  of  gipsy-table  covers,  for  the  most 
generously  coloured  and  glazed  of  Syracusan  pots 
have  the  vulgar  habit  of  sweating. 
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CHILDREN    AND    BEGGARS    IN    SICILY 

Sicilian  children  ought  to  be  the  happiest  in  the 
world.     They  are  allowed  to  play  with  fire  as  well 
as  water.     The  little  British  child,  whether  she  is  | 
Lady  Mary  Cholmondeley  or  Sally  in    our   alley, 
prefers  a  tap  to  any  other  plaything.     To  get  wet  I 
and  then  dirty  is  rapture  for  a  child.     That  is  only 
where  it  is  not  allowed  to  make  fires.     No  pro- 
perly  constituted   child   would    hesitate    between 
burning  rubbish  and  paradise,  and  the  only  reason . 
why    a    Sicilian    child    so   seldom    bums   things  is 
because    it    is    so  seldom  that  anything  can   be 
spared  to  bum  in  a  land  where   cooking  is  done  | 
over  twigs  and  handfuls  of  charcoal.     Earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water  are  the  natural  elements  of  a  child's 
enjoyment.  I 

The  Sicilian  child  is  not  only  not  forbidden  to  ' 
go  near  the  fire,  but  it  is  set  to  mind  it,  if  it  is  too  | 
young  to  be  of  any  other  use.     I-ittle  Boney  Sarah, 
as  the   American   ladies   called   iiim,    because   he 
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always  said  "Good  evening"  whenever  he  met 
them,  no  matter  if  it  was  before  breakfast,  could 
not  have  been  four  years  old,  but  we  often  found 
him  set  to  fan  the  fire.  A  charcoal  fire  needs 
fanning  to  wake  it  up  to  do  the  cooking.  You 
could  tell  how  young  little  Buona  Sera  was  because 
he  wore  trousers  in  two  pieces  with  his  shirt 
hanging  down  between — which  is  only  the  mode 
for  infants.  On  festa  nights  the  greatest  treat 
Sicilian  children  have  is  to  gi^'e  them  some  old 
papers  aiid  bits  of  cases  to  make  bonfires  in  the 
streets.  The  Sicilian  child,  if  it  be  poor,  has  its 
own  trials  from  which  Northern  children  are 
exempt,  such  as  the  daily  tooth-combing.  But 
there  are  certain  deheious  pleasures  to  make  up 
for  that,  such  as  nursing  the  hens  in  the  house,  or 
going  to  bed  with  the  donkey  who  shares  its 
humble  home.  The  happiest  child  I  ever  saw  in 
Sicily  was  playing  with  a  dead  donkey.  Donkeys 
so  seldom  give  it  the  chance.  I  saw  that  donkey 
die  in  the  streets  of  Augusta,  It  gave  a  lurch 
forward  and  sank  like  a  battleship.  "  Whose 
donkey  is  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"  It  was  mine,"  said  a  boy,  "  but  I  have  just  sold 
it  to  that  boy  for  a  franc.  He  is  going  to  make 
something  out  of  it." 

"What  did  it  die  of?" 

"  It  was  starved  with  cold,  sigiior." 

This    did    not  seem    any   more    possible    than 
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starving  with  hunger,  in  a  land  where  animals  are 
so  bountifully  treated  by  the  roadside ;  but  my 
attention  was  drawn  off  by  the  child  \vho  was 
playing  with  the  corpse,  and  jumping  on  its  ribs 
to  see  if  it  was  quite  dead.  When  a  horse  dies, 
the  children  ride  it  for  hours,  unless  somebody 
comes  to  take  it  away.  At  Augusta  these  toys 
seemed  fashionable,  for  less  than  half  a  mile  on  we 
found  some  more  children  playing  with  a  dead  eat 
and  a  dead  puppy  which  they  had  rescued  from  the 
water,  after  life  was  extinct.  They  were  bashing: 
the  puppy  with  stones,  as  boys  in  more  civilised 
countries  bash  courting  frogs.  They  were  swinging 
the  cat  with  a  string  round  its  neck  in  a  way  which 
reminded  me  exactly  of  Mr  Justice  Hawkins's 
famous  -story,  which  related  to  a  prisoner  whom  he 
had  defended  for  murder,  with  his  children  in  the 
court  dressed  in  little  black  frocks,  and  sobbing 
bitterly.  '"You  made  a  touching  speech,  Mr 
Hawkins,'  said  the  old  inhabitant.  '  Well,'  I 
answered,  •  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  under  the 
circumstances.'  'Yes,'  he  said,  'but  I  don't 
think  you  would  have  painted  the  little  home  in 
such  glowing  colours  if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw 
last  week  when  I  was  driving  past  the  cottage. 
No,  no ;  I  think  you'd  have  toned  it  down  a  bit.* 
'  What  was  it  ? '  I  a.sked.  '  Why,'  said  the  old 
inhabitant,  *  the  httle  children  who  sobbed 
violently  in  court  this  morning,  and  to  whom  you 
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made  such  a  pathetic  reference,  were  playing  on 
an  ash-hcHp  near  their  cottage,  and  they  had  a 
poor  cat,  with  a  string  round  its  neck,  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  as  they  did  so  they 
sang: 

"This  is  the  way  poor  daddy  will  go  ! 
This  is  the  way  poor  daddy  will  go  !  " 

Such,  Mr  Hawkins,  was  their  excessive  grief!' 
'  Yes,  but  it  got  the  verdict.' " 

Indignant  as  I  felt  about  that  puppy,  I  was  not 
sure  if  it  was  better  to  be  a  living  dog  than  a 
dead  puppy  in  Sicily,  where  the  meek  little  white 
animals  of  an  indefinite  breed,  which  have  set  the 
fashion  for  toysliop  dogs  all  over  the  world,  are 
almost  dragged  to  pieces  by  the  children  who  are 
playing  with  them.  You  no  longer  think  it  possible 
that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  when  you  see 
a  Sicihan  dog  by  day.  But  at  night  he  grows  into 
a  wolf,  with  his  hair  standing  out  like  pine-leaves 
if  you  see  it  against  a  light. 

There  are  some  other  advantages  about  being 
a  child  in  Sicily.  You  can  play  in  church.  I  have 
seen  boys  sailing  paper  boats  in  holy  water  in 
the  cathedral  of  Taormina,  and  a  noisy  little 
monster  trundling  a  hoop  in  the  Pietii  at  Palermo, 
while  the  mournful  service  of  the  scpokrt  was 
going  on.  They  wander  about  the  churches  as 
they  like,  and  do  all  tlie  prattling  they  want,  while 
their  parents  pray.     Surely  this  is  included  in  our 
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Lord's  "  Sufter  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.' 
And  they  do  not  have  to  bother  about  school.  No 
poor  boy  in  Sicily  would  think  of  going  to  school 
if  he  could  be  making  a  soldo  out  of  a  foreigner. 
But  tliey  are  quite  intelligent  if  they  do  go  to 
school.  We  walked  up  to  Mola  from  Taormina 
with  some  children  returning  from  school,  boys 
and  girls  as  beautiful  a-s  cherubs.  They  could  tell 
us  both  the  Italian  and  the  Sicilian  names  for  wild 
flowers,  and  could  write  down  the  Sicilian  names, 
which  would  puzzle  much  older  and  better-educated 
people,  for  Sicilian  spelling  is  a  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful thing— almost  as  bad  as  Irish.  Sicily  is  the 
Ireland  of  Italy, 

Their  beauty  is  sometimes  extraordinary.  You 
can  see  where  Serpotta  found  the  cherubs  which 
inspired  the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

They  are  heavenly  little  creatures,  with  their 
straight,  fine  limbs,  fine  features,  curling  hair,  and 
passionate  eyes,  which  are  of  a  baffling  colour. 
Just  as  the  sea  reflects  the  temper  of  the  sky,  their 
eyes  are  grey,  or  black,  or  blue  according  to  their 
mood,  if  they  have  the  true  Sicilian  iris. 

Their  interests  in  life  begin  very  early.  Such 
tiny  tots  you  see  in  the  kindergarten  at  Taormina, 
seated  in  rows  on  forms.  like  larks  on  spits,  learning 
to  knit,  the  walls  being  decorated  with  tlie  tools 
of  Joseph's  trade,  who  was  the  husband  of  the 
Holy  Mother.  Boys  of  the  same  age  would  be 
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minding  the  kitchen  fire.  Things  just  out  of 
infancy  themselves  mind  the  next  infant,  as  they 
do  in  Japan,  but  they  carry  tliem  on  the  arm 
instead  of  on  the  back.  They  become  artisans  at 
any  age  from  four  upwards.  In  the  cathedral 
at  Taormina  is  a  pathetic  inscription  to  a  girl  who 
died  in  child-bed  at  thirteen,  the  age  the  Sicihan 
is  considered  responsible  for  his  own  sins,  and  con- 
firmed. I  have  heard  of  a  boy,  whose  nurse  had 
taken  him  to  school  till  he  was  fourteen,  com- 
mitting suicide  directly  afterwards,  because  he  was 
crossed  in  love. 

Sicilian  children  take  an  unquenchable  interest 
in  foreigners.  They  are  always  burning  to  show 
you  the  sights  of  their  native  town,  no  matter 
what  their  degree  in  life.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  well-oflT  ones  refuse  to  accept  the  smallest 
present,  even  sweets,  while  the  badly-off  ones  have 
a  keen  eye  on  the  soldo.  In  places  hke  Taormina 
they  become  awful  little  beggars.  They  bid  you 
good  morning  or  good  evening  in  the  prettiest 
way,  and  then  hold  out  their  hand :  "  Un  soldo, 
signore  I"  One  day  at  Taormina  I  was  looking  at 
a  painted  cart  with  a  picture  of  Columbus  on  it. 
A  little  boy,  quite  well-off,  came  up  and  informed 
me  officiously  :  "  Cristoforo  Colombo,  the  man  who 
discovered  America."  "  I  know."  I  said  ;  '*  it's 
written  on  the  picture."  But  he  would  not  go 
away.     He  was  eyeing  the  cough  jujubes  I  had 


in  my  hand,  as  an  elephant  eyes  a  child  with  a 
bun-bag.  I  gave  tlie  little  chap  one,  but  he  went 
t«i  following  me.  I  looked  at  him  sharply-  In 
the  best  Early  Victorian  Sunday-school  manner 
he  informed  me  he  was  not  going  to  eat  the  sweet, 
but  take  it  home  to  his  mother.  I  don't  like  the 
Early  Victorian  School,  so  I  gave  him  another 
jujube  on  condition  that  he  left  me  alone  and  went 
home  to  make  his  mother  happy.  Presently  I 
happened  to  look  up,  to  see  when  the  stream  of 
information  with  which  be  had  been  favouring  me 
was  going  to  stop.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  me  immediately  unless 
he  was  frightened  to  death. 

"  I  am  taking  this  sweet  home  to  my  father, 
signer,"  he  said.  "  It  is  soft,  and  he  has  no  tee^^ 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  sweets." 

I  looked  at  him  as  you  look  at  a  yapping  d(^, 
when  you  stoop  to  pick  up  a  stone.  He  vanished 
like  an  exercised  spirit,  as  Mrs  Malaprop  would  say. 

The  children  who  beg  with  witty  expedients  are 
much  preferable  to  the  children  who  beg  with  a 
professional  whine.  They  belong  to  the  begging 
class.  There  is  a  convention  written  in  their 
manners  and  rags  as  well  as  their  voices.  "  Ho 
feme  I  ho  fame  ! "  they  cry,  holding  their  forefingers 
in  front  of  their  mouths.  Nothing  will  stop  them 
but  a  policeman,  and  he  only  does  it  when  he  is 
asked  to. 
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Beggars  are  not  so  bad  in  Sicily  as  they  used  to 
be.  Lepers  have  practically  disappeai-ed,  and  in 
model  cities  like  Palermo  you  hardly  see  any,  except 
licensed  beggars  at  church  doors.  At  Messina 
they  are  worse,  but  that  is  because  the  authorities 
on  the  mainland  will  not  support  the  Mayor  of 
Messina  in  putting  them  down.  There  is  a  tariff" 
of  a  penny  a  head  for  ferrying  these  pests  over  from 
the  Calabrian  shore.  The  mayors  over  there  see 
no  objection  to  their  poor  being  supported  by  the 
alms  of  Messina,  and  their  troublesome  people 
separated  from  them  by  the  narrow  strip  of  silver 
sea  from  dawn  to  dusk.  It  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  fox's  way  of  getting  rid  of  fleas.  Old-fashioned 
gamekeepers  have  a  yarn  that,  when  a  fox  is  worried 
with  fleas,  he  goes  into  the  river,  and  slowly  sub- 
merges every  inch  of  himself  except  his  nose.  He 
leaves  that  out.  not  only  for  breath,  but  for  the 
fleas  to  take  refuge  on  it,  and  when  they  are  all 
tliere  he  ducks  his  head  and  sends  them  swimming 
down  the  stream.  Something  similar  might  be  tried 
in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  or  earthquakes  might  do. 

Before  the  age  of  enlightened  municipaUties,  the 
beggars  of  Sicily  used  to  be  appalling.  Their  rags, 
their  nakedness,  their  sores,  their  deformities,  their 
filth,  their  whine,  their  pertinacity  were  indescrib- 
able. There  was  a  hereditary  caste  of  them,  it 
was  a  profession,  like  being  a  model  at  Rome. 

But  now  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  those  whom 
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some  pliysical  infirmity  makes  incapable  of  earning 
a  living— or  perhaps  I  should  say  capable,  because 
no  Sicilian  ever  refuses  alms  to  the  poor  and  infirm. 
I  daresay  the  Sicilian  mother  rejoices  when  she 
has  a  deformed  child,  and  regards  it  as  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  its  mouth. 

The  other  people  who  beg  of  you  are  perfectly 
willing  to  work,  if  you  can  give  them  anything  to 
do.  But  that  is  too  much  to  expect,  so  they  ask 
you  for  a  soldo  on  account. 

Sturdy  beggars  are  the  only  danger  to  foreigners 
in  all  Sicily.     The  bicyclist  would  be  their  ideal 
prey,  because  he  might  be  alone,  and  would  be  at 
anybody's  mercy  in  this  land   of  appalling   hills.^ 
But  the  country  is  too  severe  for  many  bicycles  1 
attempt  it. 

1  have  heard  of  one,  who  ventured  beyond'l 
Corleone.  one  of  the  worst  districts,  being  halted 
by  a  rifle  covering  him  from  behind  a  wall.  He 
was  made  to  strip  off  every  bit  of  his  own  clothing, 
and  return  to  Corleone  sans  clothes  or  bicycle — a 
very  efficient  way  of  preventing  him  from  secreting 
any  valuables.  I  have  heard  of  ladies  having 
jewellery  snatched  from  their  necks  and  wrists  by 
wild  peasants  wlio  began  begging  from  them  on 
the  desolate  road  to  Piana  dei  Greci.  The  human 
wolves  round  Bronte  might  not  hesitate  to  murder  in 
the  event  of  resistance  being  offered  to  their  depre- 
dations. But  these  places  are  all  in  the  wilderness. 
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But  only  certain  districts  are  infested  by  the 
mala  gente,  and  the  three  eastern  provinces  are 
almost  everywhere  safe  and  orderly.  The  natur- 
alist is  the  man  to  ask  for  information,  if  you  are 
doubtful  about  the  safety  of  an  excursion.  The 
nature  of  his  calling  leads  him  to  "  untrodden  ways 
and  hidden  springs." 

The  best  beggars  to  kodak  are  the  S.  Giuseppes, 
who  go  round  collecting  halfpence  for  the  other 
poor,  not  themselves.  The  worn-out  crimson  robes 
and  cocked  hat  of  a  duomo  Suisse,  with  a  patch 
pulled  over  one  eye,  is  the  uniform  of  the  caUing, 
generally  caked  with  dirt  and  accompanied  by  a 
watchman's  rattle.  At  Sciacca,  otherwise  a  well- 
ordered  town,  ferocious-looking  beggars  demand 
alms  as  a  right,  right  under  the  Mayor's  nose. 

But  beggars  proper  are  gradually  disappearing 
from  Sicilian  towns,  except  at  the  churcli  doors, 
where  it  has  always  been  their  p^i^^lege  to  lift  up 
the  heav-y  leather  curtain  which  closes  the  church 
but  shows  that  it  is  open.  These,  and  even  the 
halt  and  maimed  and  diseased,  who  will  follow  you 
for  the  best  part  of  a  mile  with  tlieir  whine  of  "  Ho 
fame ! "  are  far  more  tolerable  than  the  well-off 
children  of  Taormina,  who  smile  or  say  "good 
morning"  sweetly,  as  a  prelude  to  begging. 

Surprisingly  respectable  people  beg  in  SicUy :  a 
foreign  lady  who  goes  into  a  church  to  see  some 
festa,  and  takes  up  her  position  beside  a  Sicilian 
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lady  for  chaperonage.  is  quite  as  often  as  nol 
asked  for  money  by  the  dignified,  aristocratic-loofc 
ing  woman  in  a  black  silk  rnanto  which  must  haw 
cost  several  pounds.  How  is  the  foreigner  to  knoi 
that  it  is  her  mass  shawl,  which  may  have  serv« 
three  generations  ?  I  can  remember  the  days  v/h 
people  who  had  all  the  symptoms  of  leprosy,  if  the] 
belonged  to  another  disease,  were  brought  out  « 
mattresses  in  the  streets  of  Girgenti ;  but  to  j 
tlie  Sicilian  beggar  at  his  best  nowadays,  you  mus^ 
go  to  afcsta  or  a  favourite  pilgrimage  place.  Tha 
you  will  be  pursued  by  ardent  beggars,  headed  by  tl 
blind  man  with  his  uninterrupted  "  Povero  Cieco  ?  ^M 

One  thing  must  be  remembered :  rags  do  nol 
necessarily  mean  a  beggar  in  Sicily,  wliere  in  th«r 
country  and  the  smaller  towns  the  poor,  e^'en  if 
they  are  in  regular  employ,  wear  their  clothes  until 
they  drop  off  them,  and  repair  tliem  without  any 
regard  to  matching  the  stuff'  or  the  colour.  1  have 
counted  nearly  a  hundred  patches  on  one  coat,  but 
this  belonged  to  a  beggar.  An  honest  working 
man's  wife  would  not  have  had  time  to  prepare 
such  a  chef  irfeiivre. 

You  know  a  beggar  not  by  his  appearance  1 
by  his  voice.      The  sound  which  is  expected 
have  an  instant  effect  upon  tlie  bowels  of  con 
passion  has   an   exactly  opposite   effect  upon  XhA 
average  Englishman,  who  longs  to  kick  the  whir 
ing,  wheedling  brute. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SYRACUSE    REVISITED 


In  Syracuse  nothing  matters  but  Syracuse: 
very  name  breathes  a  sigh  of  content — an  idle 
content  with  the  three-cornered  land  still  as  uncon- 
sciously Theocritean  as  in  the  days  when  the  father 
of  the  Arcadian  muse  sang  of  the  laughing  stream 
and  warm-breathed  kine.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
white  rock  foundations  of  ancient  Acradina  (the 
first  place  in  spring  where  the  pink  campion  shows 
her  bhishes,  and  once  the  fairest  of  the  five  sister- 
cities  of  Greater  Syracuse)  a  suburb  of  villas  is 
raising  itself  to-day.  The  ground  which  for  quiet, 
unprogressive  centuries  has  slept  undisturbed,  save 
for  tlie  nibbling  of  black  goats  and  spindle-legged 
sheep,  has  once  more  been  selected  as  the  vantage- 
ground  for  the  villas  of  wealthy  Syracusans.  The 
dead  city  of  Dionysius  has  been  waked  from  its 
long  sleep. 

But  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  these  quickly 
raised  villas,  resting  lightly  on  their  rock  founda- 
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tions,   make   no  abiding  city,   and    these  glai 
advertisements  for  Reckitt's  blue  and  the  modem 
jerry-builder  of  Syracuse  have  not  yet  driven  oirti 
the  simple  dwellers  in  the  tombs  or  silenced   thi 
pipes  of  Pan. 

If  you  stay  long  enough  in  Syracuse,  you  will 
cease  to  write  letters  or  to  expect  them ;  but  to 
a  fresh  comer  the  hours  of  posting  always  seem 
among  the  things  that  matter.  \\'hat  a  relief 
the  experience  which  teaches  that  letters  answer] 
themselves  if  you  leave  them  long  enough  !  Thi 
nearest  post-oflRee  to  the  garden  which  I  lovi 
a  garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  would  have 
been  behaving  like  tourists  if  they  had  eaten  of 
the  forbidden  fruit — finds  itself,  as  the  guide-book 
tells  you,  in  the  little  Borgo  of  Santa  Lucia. 
Your  stony  way  crosses  Acradina,  and  lies  throu^ 
hot  walls  higher  than  your  head ;  but  if  your 
eyes,  long  accustomed  to  the  soft  greys  of  the 
North,  dare  raise  themselves  to  face  the  horizon,  you 
will  see  that  the  rock -girt  island  of  Ortygia,  now  th&, 
modern  Syracuse  (an  adjective  which  is  used  in  the 
comparative  sense  only  in  Sicily),  is  stretching  lazily 
out  in  an  enamel  of  blue  to  meet  Flemmyrium's 
long  arm,  where  the  rock-tombs  of  the  Sikels  heard 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  African  sea  centuries  before 
Dionysius  raised  his  famous  wall.  A  strange  God's 
acre,  this ! 

But  it  is  too  bewildering  for  a  mere   womau 
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to  realise  that  these  tombs,  as  perfect  as  new 
beehives,  grouped  pleiitifuDy  about  the  rocks, 
were  in  Dionysius's  eyes,  as  in  oiirs,  mere  traces 
of  a  primitive  race. 

The  Borgo  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  monastery  with  the  graceful  yellow  loggia, 
is  not  romantic.  The  convent,  in  these  more  liberal 
times,  has  been  relinquished  by  His  Italic  Majesty's 
troops,  and  now  contains  in  one  of  its  cells  an 
infants'  school,  and  in  others  the  deserving  and 
elderly  of  Santa  Lucia.  But  the  posting  of  my 
letter  was  made  a  pleasure  by  the  piping  of  a  little 
goatherd,  one  of  the  humblest  of  God's  Sicilian 
sparrows.  I  forgot  the  Reckitt's  blue  of  the 
modern  villas,  and  the  row  of  county-council -like 
cottages  which  denote  the  unlovely  hand  of  pro- 
gress. His  goats,  like  a  black  army  hemmed  in 
between  the  sun-stained  walls,  obedient  to  his 
song,  scuttled  along  with  that  cunning  submission 
so  strangely  unlike  the  expression  of  inherited 
meekness  which  eliaracterises  their  brethren  the 
sheep.  Truly  the  evil  that  goats  have  done  has 
U\ed  after  them,  ever  since  the  day  that  the  Book 
of  Revelation  gave  them  their  bad  name.  Their 
gossip  of  one  another  is  best  left  untranslated. 

The  piping  herd  had  his  head  as  carefully  tied 
up  in  a  red  handkerchief  as  any  eighteenth-century 
squire  in  his  night-cap,  for  the  days  are  still  cold, 
when  the  sun  is  not  too  hot — since  extremes  find 
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their  meeting-place  in  Sicily.     He  was  playing  on  his" 
donax  flute  a  tune  so  birdlike  tliat  nature  seemed 
more  complete.     But,  if  birds  rarely  sing  in  Sicily, 
you  may  open  your  bedroom  window  in  the  morn- 
ing and  let  in  the  flute  of  Pan ;  for  on  Acradina 
the  goatherd  is  an  early  riser,  and  he  pipes  as  un-  J 
ceasingly  as  the  cabmen  chatter  in  the  gates.     ToJ 
the  people  of  this  laughing  land  silence   is   never  1 
golden.      The   plasterer   accompanies    the   pat-pat 
of  his  trowl  with  an  air  of  Majicagni's,  not  unmind- 
ful that  Annunziata,  with  the  energetic  languor  of  J 
the  South,  is   making   a  pretence  of  beating  thej 
floor-mat  of  the  J'orestic7-i  over  a  balcony  close  by. 
The  fcrrestiere  of  Camera  No.  1 5  has  left  his  latest 
efforts  with  another  kind  of  camera  to  develop  into 
being  on  this  same  balcony  ;  but  Annunziata  has  ail 
soul  above  photographs  of  ancient  tombs.     She  ia  I 
not  aware  that  the  Cnvallcrta,  which  the  plasterer  I 
is  singing,  had  a  Sicilian  hero,  and  was  woven  out  \ 
of  the  unwritten  music  of  Old  Sicily,  piped  on  the  J 
hills  above  Syracuse  for  two  thousand  years. 

But  on  this  same  road  to  Santa  Lucia,  wherea 
the  golden-fruited  nespoli  trees  lend  grace  to  every 
pink-faced  villa,  and  the  magic  of  the  South  reigns 
over  land  and  sea,  I  met  another  anny  hurrying 
along,  and  they  also  were  habited  in  brown,  and 
their  appearance  generally  was  not  unsimilar  to 
the  goats. 

They  were  the  brothers    of  the  convent  of  S. 
364 
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Giovanni,  the  one  monastery  out  of  the  four  built 
on  Acradina  which  is  to-day  used  for  its  original 
purpose.  On  sandalled  feet  they  shuffled  along 
through  the  high-walled  Koile  Odos  (hollow  way) 
— for  liere  the  road  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
— with,  let  us  hope,  more  of  the  beauty  of  holiness 
in  their  hearts  than  their  unshaven  faces  expressed. 
Amongst  them  all  there  was  not  one  who  showed 
to  the  world  any  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
inward  and  spiritual  grace.  They  were  dull-eyed, 
heavy-browed,  and  coarse  of  feature^types  of  the 
ugliest  that  Sicily  has  to  offer.  All  except  one. 
He  was  lagging  behind,  and  with  unseeing  eyes 
almost  fell  over  the  indignant  goats,  which  had 
been  sent  sourrying  hitlier  and  thither,  their  agility 
hindered  by  obtrusively  de^'eloped  udders  which 
denoted  their  far  removal  from  Mother  Nature. 

So  unexpected  was  the  shock  that  the  volume 
he  was  reading  fell  amongst  the  goats.  I  picked 
it  up.  On  tlie  title-page  was  "  Storia  Universale, 
by  Cesare  Bantii."  In  thanking  me  for  restoring 
it,  his  pallid  face  flushed  crimson. 

"  Grazie,  sigiiorina,"  he  said.  "  Why  did  you 
trouble?"  He  looked  as  though  to  him  nothing 
could  be  a  trouble  any  more,  and  nothing  had 
ever  been  a  pleasure. 

Inside  the  high  walls  of  his  monastery  is  hidden 
the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the  stylobate  of  which 
the  youthful  Jraielli  idle  away  their   empty  days. 
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There  they  sit,   like   hooded    crows,   talking  and  ' 
meditating  on  God  knows  what,  until  a  hammer- 
ing on  the   bell  in  the    cross-crowned   belfiy  over- 
head calls  them  to  another  prayer.     It  may  be  on 
the  hohness  of  hving  as  exemplified  by  the  blessed 
saint  Marziano,  whose  bones  are  treasured  in  that 
little  Roman  cimrch,  and  who.  tradition  tells  us, 
was  stripped  of  his  skin,  as  Apollo  stripped  Marsyas 
for  daring  to  rival  him  in  his  playing  of  the  flute.  J 
Was    my    pale  friend,    I    wonder,   guided  by    the^ 
similarity  of  the  names  m  this  incorporation  of  the 
fables  ?     What  penances  may  he  not  have  endured 
for  his  sins  of  thought  conjured  up  by  these  lately 
bared  pagan  stones — the  heathen  orgies  of  wine  and 
song,  the  soft  forms  of  women  of  Dorian  grace, 
naked  in  their  revellings  save  for  the  vines  in  thei 
sun-streaked  hair !     Did  he  know  that  the  sacn 
bowl,  which  held  the  wines  mixed  for  the  god.  to-day 
serves  for  the  Christianising  of  modem  Syracuse,  in 
the  city  cathedral  ?     From  this  temple  of  Bacchus  it 
was  carried  to  the  catliedral,  which  has  done  its  best  J 
to  hide  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Minerva  once  ] 
took  place  within  its  walls.     But  the  whitewashing  ] 
of  the  pagan  Minerva  has  proved  no  easy  matter : 
her  origin  proclaims  itself  for  those  wlio  have  eyes 
to   see.     Like   Samson,   she  could  shake  off  with 
one  shudder  the  cheap   trappings  of  plaster  and 
the   Christian   trivialities  that   adorn   her    facade,  j 
and  stand  out  again  before  the  whole  world    and  ] 
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say,  "  lo  sono  io."  For  all  that  is  great  of  her, 
all  that  is  abiding,  belongs  to  the  day  when  religion 
was  no  moral  institution  for  the  guidance  of  men, 
but  a  thank-oifering  to  the  forces  of  nature  and 
to  godlike  men. 

But  to  return  to  S.  Giovanni.  Can  it  be  wise 
for  these  brothers  of  S.  Frant-is  to  have  the  very 
altar  which  Syracuse  raised  to  the  heathen  wine- 
god  in  their  midst  ?  Can  it  be  conducive  to  the 
■  contemplation  of  their  great  "  little  brother's"  teach- 
ings ?  Qfiien  snbe  ?  Saints  loved  mysterdom  as 
the  devotees  of  Bacchus  loved  wine  and  hps  :  so 
every  man  to  his  taste,  as  the  woman  said  when 
she  kissed  her  cow. 

It  was  after  I  Iiad  posted  my  letters  and  turned 
my  back  on  white  Ortygia  gleaming  in  the  sea, 
with  my  face  Etna-wards,  that  I  reached  the  quiet 
little  monastery.  To-day  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  " 
{for  1  persist  tliat  Etna  lias  the  soft  grace  of  a 
woman,  although  the  natives  allude  to  their 
"mountain  of  mountains,"  as  the  native  word 
"  Mongibello "  translates  itself,  in  the  masculine 
gender)  rose  in  the  red  dawn  like  a  ghost  from  the 
plain.'     To-day — the  first  for  many  days — has  she 


'  In  Theocritus,  however,  the  shepherd  Menalcas  felt  her 
femininity,  for  in  his  song  he  calls  her,  "O  Etna,  mother  mine  ! 
A  grotto  fair,  scooped  in  the  rocks,  have  1 :  and  there  I  keep 
all  that  in  dreams  men  picture  !  Treasured  there  are  multitudes 
of  she-goats  and  of  sheep,  swathed  in  whose  wool  from  top  to 
toe  1  deep." — Calvtrlty't  TroKt. 
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taken  her  place  in  the  strange  landscape,     AVhither  ' 
she  disappears,   to    me   is    a   mystery,   when  the 
sky  seems  free  of  clouds ;  but  for  days  she  simply 
is   not,  and  no  man  can  point  to  the  exact  spot  J 
on  which  she  will  float  to   earth  again.     Without  I 
gracing    Mother  Etna   with   tlie  faintest   parting 
salute,  the  brown  brothers  disappeared  behind  the 
monastery  wall,  but  the  goatherd  was  still  piping  . 
his  song  of  praise. 

In   the  beautiful  atrium   of  the  church,  under"! 
the  statue  of  S,  Giovanni,  sits  an  old  man  selling  | 
pagan  coins.     For  one   little  one,  by  the  side   of  I 
which  our  despised  threepenny  piece  was  a  giant, 
and  which  bore  the  crab  of  Akragas,  he  asked  four 
francs.     On  being  told  that  at   Girgenti  you  can 
buy  the  same  coin — which  surely  might  have  repre- 
sented the  widow's  mite — for  two  francs,  he  said : 

"  Yes,   signora.     At    Girgenti,  itself,  where   the  1 
coin  was  made ;  but  you  have  to  get  there  first." 

"  But  I  am  going  to  Girgenti,"  I  said,  "  so  I  can  j 
wait." 

"  And  I  too,  signora,"  he  replied  ;  and  the  silver  1 
dot  was  replaced  in  its  dirty  scrap  of  paper. 

How  the  slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
their  masters'  money  must  have  blessed  these  little 
coins,  wliich  are  such  a  contrast  to  the  great  ten- 
drachma  piece  which  has  whispered  the  faultless 
beauty  of  Arethusa  to  all  the  ages  I 

The  next  traveller  I  met  on  the  road  was  a 
ma 
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country  woman  dressed  all  in  black.  Whilst  I  was 
choosing  my  footing  over  the  stony  path,  she  was 
walking  with  pitcher-crowned  head  as  freely  and 
easily  as  a  bird  flies.  To  let  the  goats  pass,  she 
rested  for  a  moment  against  the  hot  wall — I  can 
find  no  word  which  will  describe  these  glowing 
walls — and  placed  her  Greek  pitcher  of  unbaked 
clay  on  the  top  of  it.  I  longed  to  thank  her  for 
all  her  unconscious  charm,  but  I  knew  that  my 
speech  would  be  as  clumsy  as  her  black  figure 
silhouetted  against  the  wall  was  graceful. 

So  I  went  on  my  way,  my  heart  fiill  of  gratitude 
for  Sicily. 
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PASTORAL   SYRACUSE;    ITS    POVERTY'    AND 
ITS  HUMOURS 

Our  Lady  of  Poverty  has  taught  the  Syracusans  J 
to  turn,  like  tlie  beasts  of  the  field,  to  the  tombs  J 
of  the  ancients  for  their  homes,  and  to  the  fruits  J 
of  the  earth  and  the  products  of  the  sea  for  their  I 
daily  food.     Like  the  animals,  they  use  their  un- 
spoilt instinct  to  decide  whether  they  are  safe  and 
edible.      In   Sicily,  where  poverty   has    modified 
the  hard-and-fast  line  drawn    by  more  prosperous  i 
nations  between   things   clean   and  unclean,  most  j 
things  arc  edible  :  a  starving  stomach  is  not  hyper- 
critical.    And  after  all,  it  is  surely  mere  prejudice  | 
which  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  the  unlovely  oyster 
as   a   bonne  houche,  and   upon  the  octopus  or  the 
brown  urchin  of  the  sea  as  unclean.     In  England, 
if  there  were  fewer  prejudices,   there   would    be  i 
fewer  paupers.     To  the  empty-stomached  Sicilian  I 
a   lunch  of  sea-urchins  is  a  luxury.     The  urchin- 
seller,  hke  our  oyster-man,  opens  the  spiky  little 
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beggar  with  one  deft  prise  of  his  knife,  and 
hands  it  to  his  customer,  who  picks  out  the  four 
orange  -  coloured  lobes  with  a  pin  and  washes 
them  down  with  a  mouthful  of  vinegar.  On  a 
cold  winter  morning  I  have  seen  a  hungry  work- 
man make  his  first  breakfast  off  six  sea-urchins  and 
a  smack  of  vinegar ;  and  he  would  do  well  if  his 
mid-day  meal  consisted  of  a  hunch  of  bread  of  rough 
Sicilian  flour,  and  a  cool  white  root  of  fennel.  It  is 
the  long  pull  and  the  strong  pull  from  the  Greek- 
shaped  jar  full  of  home-made  grape-wine  that  really 
sustains  him,  I  fancy. 

Every  walk  you  take  in  this  poor  pastoral 
country  shows  you  the  same  beauty  of  simplicity, 
and  how  nearly  akin  ingenuity  is  to  genius.  The 
same  spirit  governs  them  both.  The  ingenious 
Sicilian  invariably  turns  to  nature  to  supply  his 
needs  before  he  thinks  of  employing  artificial 
means.  The  stepping-stones  across  the  stream, 
which  lead  you  to  the  primitive  flour-mill  above 
the  Latomia  del  Paradiso,  are  the  inch-thick  leaves 
of  the  prickly  pear,  shaped  like  a  Zulu  shield  :  not 
that  tliere  are  not  stones  enough  and  to  spare  on 
Acradina,  but  they  are  small  and  round,  and  the 
prickly  pear  was  growing  closer  to  hand.  I  am  sure 
stones  grow  in  Acradina ;  they  come  up  every  year 
in  such  bountiful  crops,  and  cover  the  land  like 
daisies.  That  they  are  cruelly  painful  to  the  feet, 
and  no  paying  crop  for  the  farmer,  I  admit ;  but  to 
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the  eye,  in  the  fire  of  the  evening  after-glow,  eaeh 
stone  becomes  a  pearl.  On  Acradina.  wliere  stones 
are  the  only  crop,  and  every  green  thing,  except 
the  asphodels,  with  their  blush-tinted  uplifted 
candles,  is  an  aromatic  herb,  soil  is  more  precious 
than  rubies :  every  scrap  of  dead  cactus,  and  the 
smallest  gatherings  of  lean  grey  olive  leaves,  are 
carefully  treasured  for  converting  into  mould. 
The  little  gold  heaps  gleaming  at  even  intervals 
on  the  rocks  are  sUced  lemons,  which  a  shepherd 
is  throwing  out  of  a  sack  for  the  goats  and  sheep, 
just  as  they  give  turnips  to  the  animals  at  home 
in  the  autumn.  It  may  be  a  foohsh  prejudice,  but 
somehow  lemon-fed  sheep  do  not  suggest  appetis*! 
ing  mutton. 

This  afternoon  a  little  girl  with  sun-bleachi 
hair  and  gleaming  eyes  and  teeth  was  very 
sistent  that  I  should  allow  her  to  accompany  me. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  pay  calls  on  friends  who  lived 
in  the  tombs  near  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso.  Our 
shortest  route  was  over  an  open  aqueduct  which 
ran  in  a  narrow  channel  between  two  flat-topped 
walls  towering  above  the  precipice  cliffs  of  the 
Latomia  di  Santa  Venere.  I  considered  the  way 
a  little  difficult,  for  we  had  to  walk  either  with 
the  water  flowing  between  our  legs  or  balanced 
on  the  ledge  of  a  high  wall.  But  smiling  Grazia 
Lamonica,  as  she  called  herself,  never  flagged  in 
her  agitated  flow  of  conversation,  or  in  the  knit- 
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ting  of  a  handsome  bed-quilt  border.  Grazia 
Lamonica  has  a  sister  of  the  dimpling  age  of 
seventeen,  called  Fortuna  Erba.  Fortiina  Erba 
is  mighty  comely,  and  promised  in  marriage  for 
July — the  knitted  bed-quilt  is  to  form  part  of 
her  dowry.  In  Sicily,  every  woman-child  from 
the  age  of  seven  upwards  has  concealed  about 
her  Uttle  person  somewhere  a  piece  of  fine  knitting 
or  crochet  for  the  sposaUzio  of  someone.  It  is 
generally  for  the  coperta  del  /ctto  matrhnoniale. 

As  we  neared  the  entrance  of  the  I^atomia  del 
Paradiso.  the  sun-bleached  curls,  which  had  a  trick 
of  blowing  into  Grazia  Lamonica's  eyes,  almost 
stood  on  end  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  no  desire 
to  enter  Paradise — that  mother  earth  afforded  me 
all  that  I  needed  for  the  present.  On  looking 
down  into  the  Latomia,  I  had  noticed  that  since  my 
last  visit  to  Syracuse  it  had  been  swept  and  garnished 
almost  out  of  recognition.  There  was  a  German 
itt  verbnicn  look  about  the  tidy  gravelled  paths 
and  prim  fiower-beds.  The  great  white  column  of 
limestone  which  has  stood  in  its  green  midst  (like 
Lot's  wife  after  her  transformation)  ever  since 
the  days  when  these  mighty  nameless  hewers  of 
stone  sawed  out  these  Syracusan  quarries  for 
the  building  of  God  knows  what,  looks  more  than 
ever  like  that  feminine  pillar  of  salt.  The  city  of 
Syracuse  has  taken  unto  itself  the  responsibility 
of  converting  these  quarries,  which  were  once  so 
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mysterious  and  delightful,  into  giardini  i/iglesi  for 
the  benefit  of  tourists.  This  clearing  away  of  the 
rich  undergrowth  of  semi-tropical  vegetation  is  the 
modem  Sicilian's  idea  of  improvement.  Oh.  shades 
of  Dionysius  !    what  next  will  they  destroy  ? 

But.  as  I  have  often  remarked,  when  Sicily  begins 
to  think  new  thoughts  and  to  follow  new  ways,  her 
charm  is  gone :  it  is  her  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  and 
her  allegiance  to  them,  which  gives  her  her  charaetei 
I,  for  one,  would  willingly  forgive  her  all  the  evils 
which  are  the  outcome  of  poverty  if  her  land 
might  be  spared  the  unlovely  hand  of  progress,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  simple  poor  of  Sicily 
are  not  half  so  wretched  as  the  unsimple  poor  of 
wealthier  lands.  If  progressive  Sicily.  like  pro- 
gressive Japan,  is  to  make  her  mankind  look  hke 
monkeys  on  sticks  when  they  are  dressed  in  modem 
clothes,  then  give  me  stagnation.  For  in  Sicily, 
where  fashions  have  stagnated  almost  since  the 
days  of  Pinturicchio,  you  can  see  the  poor,  as  God 
created  them,  after  His  own  image. 

I  remember  a  progressive  Sicilian  who  accom- 
panied his  young  bride  to  the  carnival  fair  on  the 
festa  of  S.  Agata.  He  was  dressed  in  a  shoddy 
suit  of  (ierman  tweed  of  the  most  pronounced 
check,  a  blue-plush  waistcoat,  and  a  grey  Monte 
Carlo  hat.  His  unhappy  neck  was  immovable  in 
a  high  golf-collar  adorned  with  a   white  satin  tie. 
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The  young  wife  of  this  progressive  sinner  was 
dressed  in  a  similar,  if  simpler,  way  to  the  Torna- 
buoni  princess  who  was  the  protid  leader  of 
fashion  in  the  great  days  when  Ghirlandajo  fixed 
her  arrogant  beauty  for  ever  on  the  high  chancel 
walls  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  except  that  this  bride's 
flowing  brocade  was  partly  covered  by  the  long 
fringed  points  of  a  head-sliawl  of  delicate  lavender 
silk. 

A  group  of  these  gala-dressed  women  who  have 
not  yet  aspired  to  the  social  position  stamped  by 
the  wearing  of  a  modern  dress  looks  like  a  bunch  of 
sweet-peas  from  an  English  garden.  The  special 
bride  who  loved  soft  lavender,  and  who  took  my 
fancy,  walked  with  a  certain  stately  meekness  beside 
her  lord  and  master,  reminding  me  of  the  gentle  air 
of  accepted  inferiority  with  which  a  Japanese  wife 
trots  behind  her  husband  when  she  is  wearing  her 
beautiful  national  dress.  The  bride's  father,  a 
splendid  old  fanner  from  the  mountains,  iiad  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  depart  i'rom  the  fashions 
of  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  and  in  his 
tight  knee-breeches,  short  coat  of  butcher-blue,  and 
mediajval  coif,  he  was  twice  the  man  that  his  son-in- 
law,  or  his  grandson,  would  ever  be.  Nevertheless, 
he  looked  with  evident  awe  and  pride  upon  the 
spry  modern  who  had  married  his  Madonna-browed 
daughter. 

I  met  that  same  young  man,  in  these  same  bold 
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checks,    on    his  way  to  visit   a   relative   who  WJ 
Hving  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  Acraduia. 

While  I  was  accompanying  Grazia  Lamonii 
I  was  hailed  by  a  cabman  whom  Mr  Sladen  had 
dismissed  the  day  before  for  breaking  his  bargain. 
He  had  been  engaged  by  the  week,  and  said  that 
to  him  a  week  meant  five  days.  After  having 
been  dismissed  as  a  scoundrel,  he  greeted  me  with 
smiles  and  compliments,  and  asked  if  he  might 
drive  me  to  Melilli,  the  honey-town  on  the 
Hyblasan  Hills.  He  had  heard  me  casually  remark 
that  r  wished  to  make  a  one-night  visit  to  the 
place.  And  that  reminds  me  that  if  you  are  going 
to  pay  such  a  visit  in  Sicily  it  would  be  well  to 
take  a  change  of  clothing  with  you,  or  to  sleep 
with  your  windows  closed ;  for  an  awkward  thing 
happened  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  went  quite 
alone  to  spend  the  night  at  a  small  town  whose 
fair  fame  I  will  not  blacken  in  the  telling  of  so 
ungallant  a  tale.  On  going  to  bed  at  night,  this 
charming  and  adventurous  young  daughter  of 
Jonathan,  as  she  undressed,  placed  the  clothes 
she  had  been  wearing  (which,  1  ought  to  state^i 
were  all  she  had  with  her)  on  a  chair  by  an  opaii 
window  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  On  awaking 
next  morning  in  the  full  anticipation  of  a  long 
day's  sight-seeing,  she  found  the  chair  still  by  the 
window,  but  her  clothes  departed.  To  this  day 
the  question  has  never  been  solved  if  the  deed  was 
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done  by  a  mischievous  youth  who  could  not  resist 
playing  a  joke  in  the  Sicilian  taste  on  the  unsus- 
pecting ai^toiina  Americana,  or  by  a  needy  sister 
who  little  imagined  that  she  was  rendering  the 
owner  of  the  outfit  a  prisoner  to  her  bed  until  she 
had  communicated  with  her  friends  in  Syracuse. 

But  to  return  to  my  wanderings:  there  are  some 
of  these  tomb-dwellings  which  give  me  particular 
pleasure — though  why  one  man's  poverty  should 
be  another  woman's  pleasure  I  cannot  quite  explain, 
for  it  is  not  the  voluntary  poverty  of  St  Francis, 
I  am  sure,  who  ordered  that  "those  who  came 
to  take  up  this  life  give  all  that  they  had  to  the 
poor ;  they  were  content  with  one  tunic,  patched 
inside  and  out,  with  a  cord  and  hosen.  .  .  .  Let 
them  all  be  clothed  in  vile  garments,  and  mend 
their  sackcloth  and  pieces  of  such-hke  stuff,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  though  they  be  called 
hypocrites,  let  them  not  weary  of  well-doing.  .  .  ." 

I  am  sure  St  Francis  would  have  chosen  these 
ancient  tombs  for  the  cells  of  his  order,  which  he 
first  estabUshed  on  the  hillside  of  Assisi  above 
his  beloved  S.  Damiano. 

They  are  just  above  the  Latomia  del  Paradise, 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  at  the  end  where 
you  look  down  upon  tlie  pillar  of  salt.  They  are 
the  lodging  of  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the 
flour-mill  a  few  yards  off,  worked  by  the  water 
from  the  ancient  Ronuui  aqueduct  which  towers 
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above  it.  This  miU.  with  its  tomb-granary  behind 
and  its  four  vast  granite  grindstones,  six  feet  by 
four  and  a  half,  covered  with  wood,  and  shaped 
like  two  Shoguns'  tombs,  is  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. It  is  not  progressive,  but  it  is  very  pleasing. 
The  aqueduct  stream  really  does  rush  through 
it.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the 
season,  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  Sicily  I  have 
constantly  been  reminded  of  the  unending  allusions 
in  Theocritus  to  the  soimd  of  rushing  water.  But 
Theocritus  sang  before  the  progressive  Roman  had 
converted  laughing  streams  into  cement  -  bound 
canals  which  hide  fiom  men's  eyes  the  glad  sight 
of  water  in  a  thirsty  land,  by  roofing  the  narrow 
aqueducts  with  his  eternal  masonry.  This  year 
I  hear  the  sound  of  hidden  waters  in  the  mi 
unexpected  places. 

The  Greeks  led  their  streams  in  channels 
deep  and  narrow  through  the  rock,  like  railway 
tunnels.  I  fancy  tliat  when  they  could,  they 
always  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  primitive 
forerunners  who  dug  things  out  rather  than  built 
them  up.  For,  strong  as  was  this  mortarh 
masonry  of  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  hope  for 
to  be  as  imperishable  as  virgin  rock.  And,  after 
all,  their  method  seems  to  have  been  the  best, 
for  in  their  stolen  water-ways,  of  which  to  this  day 
few  men  are  aware,  you  cannot  see  a  whole  village 
doing  its  weekly  wasliing.  They  would  hardly 
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allow  a  slim  youth  to  pass  through ;  whereas  it  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  gossips  of  the 
village  washing  tlieir  dirty  linen,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  at  some  opening  chopped  In  the  Roman 
masonry  which  covers  the  flume  intended  to 
supply  the  community  with  drinkijig-water.  It 
is  not  always  advisable  to  look  behind  the  scenes 
in  Sicily. 

Again  have  I  strayed  from  my  favourite  tombs. 
They  are  quite  small  and  very  humble,  not  at  all 
Uke  the  fine  vault  with  a  chiselled  portal  which 
Syracuse  has  agreed  to  call  "  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes," because,  as  the  guide  explained,  this  is 
the  greatest  tomb  in  all  Syracuse,  and  therefore 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Syracusans.  I  had  scarcely  the  heart  to 
remind  him  that  the  great  Archimedes  must  have 
been  lying  in  his  right  tomb  for  at  least  three 
hundred  years  before  this  tine  atlair  was  ever  hewn 
out  of  the  rocks.  But.  after  all,  surely  it  is  the 
beloved  and  sacred  traditions  of  ages,  and  not 
mere  ashes,  which  make  a  spot  like  tliis  holy 
ground.  And  if  for  long  centuries  the  Syracusans 
have  held  this  tomb  sacred  to  the  memory  of  their 
hero,  who  knows  but  that  his  fine  spirit  may 
hover  near  'i  Anyhow,  except  to  cold  scholars, 
the  high  tomb  facing  a  cool  orchard  of  green 
lemon  trees,  golden-fruited,  and  mingling  their 
sweet  fragrance  with  the  aroma  from  the  virtuous 
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herbs,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  tomb  of  the  Sod-4 
man  Archimedes. 

The  dwelling-tombs  which  1  used  to  ^-isit  when 
I   first  came  to   Syracuse,  being  situated   in  theJ 
portion    of  Acradina    now    popular    for    the 
residences  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  have,  alas  1  been  ' 
faced  over  with  lath  and  plaster  ;  but  although  the 
outward  simplicity  is   destroyed,   the  difference  is  , 
only    skin-deep,    for    inside,    the   babies,    of  goats  | 
and  humans,    still  share   the    same  narrow  coffins  i 
for  beds,  and  the  sheep's-milk  cheeses  still  usurp! 
the  finest  chamber  as  their  dairy.     But  the  plast€*-l 
has  spoiled  my  pleasure,  so  I  now  pay  my  visits* 
to   those   other   tombs    which  are    near  no  arist< 
cratic  residences  of  modern  Syracusans. 

All  that  the  first  which  1  entered  contained! 
was  a  bed  in  the  arcosolio,  and  the  merest  traceJ 
of  a  gipsy  fire  between  two  stones,  a  batteredil 
brass  lantern  hung  from  a  nail  in  the  rock  roo^.j 
and  a  string  of  shrivelled  pomidoro. 

These  lodgings  are  for  single  men  only,  I  fancy,  i 
and  one  of  the  lodgers  came  along  just  as  1 1 
stepped  across  the  portal  of  his  doorless  home,  i 
His  kerchiefed  head  was  almost  Iiidden  under  i 
huge  bundle  of  donax  reeds,  whose  ends  swept  the  j 
ground  at  least  ten  feet  beliind  liim. 

Here  again  was  Japan  in  Sicily.     With  charm- 
ing  courtesy    he    dropped    his    beasts-burden   at^ 
the  door  of  the  tomb,  and  invited  me  to  enter-l 
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if  I  was  interested  in  antiquities.  He  did  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  tomb  was 
now  a  workman's  cottage.  His  neighbour's  house 
contained  even  less  than  his  :  that  simple  soul  had 
evidently  reduced  tlie  art  of  living  down  to  a 
very  fine  point. 

Agam  the  bed  was  in  its  natural  place,  the 
arcosoUo.  It  consisted  of  one  skin  rug.  Near 
the  door  there  was  a  Greek  water-jar  and  a  palni- 
leaf  fan.  The  latter  was  not  for  artistic  effect, 
but  had  probably  been  used  for  fanning  into  fire 
the  cherished  charcoal  between  the  stones  in  his 
neighbour's  apartment,  \  bunch  of  dried  herbs 
was  hanging  from  the  roof,  probably  his  medicine 
chest,  for  the  healing  virtue  of  herbs  is  another  of 
the  useful  lessons  which  our  Lady  of  Poverty  has 
taught  her  children.  The  bunch  contained  some 
sprigs  of  rosamarina,  as  the  natives  call  our 
rosemary  of  the  tender  memory ;  a  stout  stick 
of  vermouth,  the  southern  name  for  our  homely 
wormwood,  which  the  tomb-dweller  assured  me 
was  invaluable  to  mothers  for  curing  their  babies 
of  verm  (worms) — hence,  I  suppose,  the  explana- 
tion of  our  name  "  wormwood  "  ;  a  stick  of  brown- 
leaved  lentisca,  as  he  called  mastic ;  and  some  still 
fragrant  stems  of  npinca  dosso,  the  significant 
Sicihan  name  for  sweet  lavender.  Finding  tliat 
he  was  well  versed  iu  the  names  of  herbs,  1  took 
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him  to  the  edge  of  the   latoiida  which  faces  his 
tomb,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  name  of  the 
beautiful   white-leaved   plant   with    the   pale   blue 
nettle-shaped  flowers  wliich  puzzles  all    foreignei 
in  Sicily,  and  fringes  the  t-hfFs  of  the  quarries. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Non  so,  signora,"  he 
said ;  "  it  is  just  erba  bianca,  yancoUdu,  because 
of  the  white  leaf."  This  answer  is  all  that  I  have 
ever  got,  except  from  the  comely  wife  of  the 
gardener  at  the  \'illa  PoUti,  She  says  that  in 
her  district  it  is  called  rosavclla,  wliich  I  think  is 
more  suited  to  it  than  the  negative  erba  biaiica. 

Yesterday,  while  reading  the  hfe  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  I  happened  to  come  across  ttie  fact  that 
that  swaggering  coxcomb  blessed  with  genius 
excused  himself  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  for  not 
having  completed  the  order  which  His  Holiness 
had  given  him  for  the  designing  and  executing  of 
a  golden  chalice  at  the  date  appointed,  by  saying 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  cataract  on  both  eyes. 
The  Pope  ordered  his  private  doctor  to  attend  to 
Cellini,  and  to  cure  him  of  his  malady  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  most  eminent  physician  of  the 
day  told  his  patient  "  to  take  lily  of  the  valley,' 
with  its  stalk  and  flower  and  beard  together,  distil 
them  with  a  gentle  fire,  bathe  your  eyes  with  the 
water  se\eral  times  a  day,  and  you  will  certainly 
get  rid  of  your  complaint."  But  CeUini,  not  find- 
ing that  the  solution  from  the  gentle  lihes  cured  him.; 
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quickly  enough,  resorted,  much  against  the  great 
physician's  advice,  to  the  stronger  remedy  of  the 
hgnum  vita?,  which  he  avers  cured  him  in  a  few 
weeks,  both  of  his  eye  trouble  and  of  a  deadly  attack 
of  malarial  fever  which  he  had  contracted  while 
shooting  wild  duck  on  the  marshes  round  Rome. 

"  Whilst  I  was  taking  the  wood."  he  says,  "  I 
went  on  with  the  model  of  the  work  "  (the  taking 
of  the  wood,  it  appears,  necessitated  great  simpli- 
city of  fare).  "  Abstinence  sharpening  my  inven- 
tion, I  performed  the  finest  things  and  of  the  most 
admirable  invention  I  ever  did  in  my  hfe." 

As  I  looked  down  at  the  slim  dark  pillars  of 
the  lignum  vitie  rising  up  in  the  white-walled 
latomia,  bunches  of  their  small  black  cones  stand- 
ing out  against  the  blue  enamelled  sky,  I  wondered 
if  my  halting  pen  would  derive  inspiration  if  I  also 
*•  took  the  wood." 

But  how  I  have  idled !  for  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  the  largest  and  finest  tomb  in  this 
little  Carapo  Santo.  It  has  been  converted  into 
a  stable  for  mules  and  donkeys  ;  and  a  very  proper 
stable  it  makes — this  ancient  tomb.  On  the  long 
arcosoUo  was  raised  a  wooden  feeding-trough,  and 
the  cold  floor  was  strewn  with  dry  donax  leaves  on 
fine  branches.  Each  beast  had  its  appointed  place 
marked  by  a  ring  and  a  rope  halter.  One  glossy- 
coated  mule  was  being  led  in  as  I  passed.  She 
was  contentedly  muncliing   some  feathery   leaves 
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of  fennel,  which  her  master  held  for  her,  sayii 
as  he  caressed  her,  "  Ti  piace,  ti  piace,  Diana. 
And  indeed  Diana  did  look  pleased,  and  told  hii 
so,  as  plainly  as  words  would  have  spoken. 

But  the  queerest  of  all  farm  beasts  in  Siciij 
are  the  black  "  Chippendale  '"-legged  swine.  They 
resemble  no  other  pigs  I  e\'er  saw,  and  the  very 
last  thing  their  appearance  suggests  is  a  juicy,  pink- 
cheeked  Yorkshire  ham. 

That  they  produce  no  hams  I  feel  almost  con- 
fident, for  a  ham  is  defined  in  Mr  Murray's 
dictionary  as  a  leg  of  pork  cured.  Now,  these 
Sicilian  swine,  shaped  like  Chippendale  tables,  have 
absolutely  no  pork  on  their  spindle  legs ;  nor 
the  pure-bred  Sicilian  sheep,  for  that  matter, 
of  legs  of  mutton,  for  they  also  have  the 
attenuated  limbs ;  but  the  rest  of  the  body 
a  little  sheep-like.  In  Sicily  I  have  never  seen  a 
sonsy-faced  white  pig  in  a  cosy  sty.  galumphing 
with  four  feet  and  snout  in  its  mealy  mess  of 
pottage,  little  recking,  poor  hand-fed  pork,  that 
this  individual  attention  speUs  in  its  master's  mind 
nothing  more  tender  than  home-cured  ham.  Farm 
pigs  in  Sicily  mean  herds  of  uncared-for  swine,  who 
gruinp  about  the  seashore  or  rocks,  picking  up  what^ 
beggars'  fare  the  wily-eyed  goat  may  have  chan 
to  pass  o\er. 

The  little  farms  to  which  these  hamless  swine 
belong,    illustrate   very    delightfully    tlie    Sicilian 
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fanner's  ability  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 
even  if  he  cannot  make  his  pigs  produce  hams. 
For  he  can  raise  fine  vegetables  without  soil.  His 
little  holding  on  Acradina  contains,  as  I  have  said, 
no  soil.  He  sets  about  growing  crops  with  a  native 
ingenuity  worthy  of  his  confrere  in  poverty,  the 
Japanese. 

Against  a  stone  wall  which  faces  the  south  he 
raises  a  fiat  foundation  of  stone  about  two  feet  in 
height.  On  this  he  spreads  a  regular  midden  of 
carefully  hoarded  decomposed  rubbish,  fringed  with 
a  border  of  donax  faggots  and  olive  prunings  to  keep 
the  midden  from  slipping  off  when  watered.  On 
the  top  of  this  manure-bed  of  fermenting  cactus 
leaves,  cabbage  roots,  and  other  garden  sweepings, 
he  has  spread  a  sprinkling  of  rich  volcanic  soil 
stolen  from  roadsides  and  crannies  in  the  rocks 
of  No-man's-land.  His  ingenious  forcing-bed  is 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  a  roof  of  donax  reeds 
projecting  from  the  top  of  the  hot  wall.  It  is  only 
the  middle  of  February,  but  on  this  little  garden 
open  to  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  Etna's  cold 
winds,  I  can  see  a  fine  crop  of  vegetables^green 
peas  ready  for  picking,  lettuces  and  radishes.  In 
this  way,  eveiy  wall  that  faces  the  south  has  been 
converted  into  a  little  terrace  garden,  just  as  every 
hollow  in  the  rocky  ground  which  fonns  his  home- 
stead has  been  utilised  as  a  flower-pot  to  hold  a 
broad  bean  or  a  blue-leaved  artichoke.     These  care- 
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fiilly  reared  first-fruits  of  the 
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season 

fiimish  the  rich  man's  table  for  pitifully  little,  but 
the  proceeds  will  suffice  to  buy  coarse  maize  flour 
and  carob  beans,  the  simple  fare  of  simple  Sicily. 

Every  little  farm  in  Sicily  has.  I  am  sure,  boti 
its  day-dogs  and  its  night-dogs.  The  former  i 
the  meek  friends  of  all  men.  and  the  poorly  fed, 
caressingly  abused  playthings  of  the  children. 
Their  lanky-limbed  appearance  would  not  frighti 
away  a  crow,  or  protect  the  lonely  little  househoi 
fitjm  the  invasion  of  a  strolling  cat.  Their  shrin 
attitude  always  suggests  an  anticipated  kick. 
the  wolf-dog  of  the  niglit  belongs  to  a  differ* 
regime.  They  have  not  so  long  ago  heard 
answered  to  the  "  cry  of  the  wild."  and  run  ^ 
their  brothers  the  wolves  on  Mount  Etna, 
every  good  shepherd  would  have  it  so. 
watcher  of  his  flock  must  be  the  indigenous  well 
dog  of  Sicily,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  "  set  i 
thief  to  catch  a  thief.'"  So  the  night-dog  of  Sicii 
is  half-brother  to  the  wolf  who  still  terrifies  ' 
farmers  on  Etna  by  its  raiding  and  thieving. 

By  day  I  have  walked  to  the  great  fortress  < 
Dionysius  oftener  than  I  can  count,  for  it  is  the 
tempered  by  the  warmth  which  radiates  from  1 
massive  blocks  of  Greek  masonry,  that  the  first  a 
best  flowers  may  be  gathered  in  spring.     On  ; 
way  you  pass  little  pastoral  farms,  with  scatterod'J 
flocks  of  black  and  white  goats  and  odd  Uttle  $hee[^  a 
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and  for  all  these  years  I  have  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  day-dogs  which  idle  about  these 
farms.  But  only  once  have  1  been  compelled  to 
walk  across  that  ocean  of  stone  which  lies  between 
the  Villa  Politi  and  the  fortress  after  dark.  It  is 
an  experience  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat,  nor  would 
I  advise  anyone  to  attempt  to  do  so  without  carry- 
ing a  revolver  really  loaded  as  a  weapon  of  defence, 
not  against  brigands  or  footpads,  but  against  the 
night-dogs,  the  dog-wolves  of  SicQy. 
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In  Sicily  after  a  great  storm  there  is  always  ' 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth."  To-day  the  storm 
has  passed,  which  for  a  fortnight  has  paralysed 
the  beasts  and  natives  and  disgusted  the  sun- 
seeking  tourists.  What  right,  in  the  traveller's 
eyes,  has  Sicily  ever  to  be  grey  and  cold  and 
snow-bound  ?  Surely  the  roses  and  heliotropes 
and  nasturtiums  and  other  summer  Howers  which 
flaunt  their  matured  beauty  in  mid-winter  are  «■ 
living  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  outrage.        ^ 

Yet  for  days  past  on  the  geranium  hedge  each 
waxy  leaf  has  held  a  little  pond  of  ice,  and  the 
scarlet  blossoms  of  palmu  crcsti,  peeping  out  of 
their  coverlet  of  snow,  have  looked  Uke  Cliristmas 
decorations  in  England.  From  my  window  each 
morning  I  have  watched  the  blue-frocked  gardener 
visitiiig  his  astonished  flowers.  **  Never,  never 
{mai,  nai)"  as  he  says,  have  they  seen  the  like 
before.     In  front  of  one  bed  of  crimson  nasturtium, 
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which  only  a  week  ago  was  a  high  point  of  iiarae 
in  the  rock-garden,  he  stood  wringing  his  hands. 

"  Poverinijiori  /  poverinijiori  !  the  greco  leva/ite 
has  killed  them  all." 

But  bastaf  I  do  not  write  of  a  grey  Sicily  to 
be  read  in  grey  England,  but  of  the  glad  new 
heaven  and  new  earth  which  has  been  born  to-day. 
And  it  is  strange  how  new-bom  this  prehistoric 
world  can  look  on  a  cloudless  day  after  the  heavy 
rains.  It  was  on  such  a  day,  I  fancy,  that  the 
ancients  first  called  it  the  Laughing  Land. 

High  Acradina  is  the  spot  in  all  Syracuse  that  1 
love  most,  for  it  is  there  that  Etna,  when  she  is  at 
home  to  mere  mortal  eyes,  stands  out  in  her  fullest 
proportions ;  and  there  that  you  have  the  wliite 
cliffs  towering  up  from  coral-fringed  caves  like 
cathedral  apses  of  the  Gothic  North ;  while  from 
shore  to  horizon  there  is  the  roaring  African  sea  of 
foaming  blue  wine.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  pipes 
of  Pan  are  oftenest  heard,  while  flocks  brown  and 
white  browse  amongst  blue  flowers  beloved  by 
Persephone,  and  the  blushing  rock  campion.  It  is 
on  Acradina's  sun-bathed  rocks  that  the  bee  sucks 
from  sweet  marjoram  and  the  honeyed  asphodel. 
So  beloved  is  sweet  marjoram  by  the  wasps  and 
wild  bees  that  on  one  slender  shaft  I  have  seen 
carpenter  wasps  make  a  hundred -celled  home,  a 
Uttle  brown  honeycombed  cluster  like  a  reed- 
warbler's  nest. 
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Stumbling  along  over  the  sharp-toothed  rocks 
of  Acradina,  every  now  and  then  you  hail  with 
gratitude  a  little  square  of  smooth  white  stone, 
where  the  chisel-marks  show  plaiidy  that  this 
Uttle  island  in  a  turbulent  ocean  of  rock  was  the 
foundation  of  some  ancient  Greek  house.  I  often 
wonder  if  this  rocky  Acradina,  the  fiishionable 
suburb  of  a  city  which  in  its  day  knew  no  rival 
in  the  world,  had  its  "  Via  Bella  Donna,"  and  if 
there  were  lights  before  the  images  of  pagan  gods 
at  the  corners  of  its  streets,  as  there  are  now  befc 
the  Madonna. 

In  Syracuse  there  are  so  many  fair-weath< 
Madonnas,  who  in  bnttto  tempo  have  their  wooden 
shutters  closed  to  protect  them  from  the  storm. 
But  tlieir  lights  are  left  burning.  Seen  from 
Acradina,  the  Syracuse  of  to-day,  the  glittering 
city  built  on  ancient  Ortygia,  wears  an  outward 
peace  which  reminds  one  of  some  Biblical  city. 
Its  strange  calm  breathes  an  Eastern  mystery 
warning. 

The  little   clearing   on   the  rock  from  which 
stop  to  look  at   smokeless    Syracuse  has  an  evt 
increasing   fascination    for   me.     Syracuse  beloi 
to  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  myself  the  Stone" 
Age  of  the  Epoca  Greca.       I  have  noticed  that, 
wherever  the   Dorian    invader  went,   he   left    his. 
footprints  in   the  rocks.     He  was  wise,  for 
is   built  up,  however  majestic  and  strong,  can 
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thrown  dowii  as  the  earthquake  overthrew  the 
greatest  temples  at  Girgeiiti,  But  what  is  hewn 
out  of  the  living  rock,  like  tlie  sunken  Greek 
theatre  at  Syracuse,  can  never  be  but  wilfully 
destroyed. 

It  was  fitting  that  he  should  raise  up  temples 
to  his  gods  rather  than  hew  them  out,  for  the  gods 
were  lords  of  the  earthquake  also.  But  it  is  well 
that  he  was  content  to  bury  his  heroes,  and  found 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  and  street  and  aqueduct, 
in  the  immortal  rock.  Even  the  great  fortress  of 
Euryalus  is  more  like  our  earthwork  fortresses  of 
to-day,  with  its  underground  galleries,  than  any 
fortresses  of  the  succeeding  centuries  and  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  at  Euryalus,  the  greatest  of 
all  Greek  fortress-buUders  only  resorted  to  his 
massive  mortarless  masonry  to  supplement  nature. 
Where  it  was  possible,  his  works  were  axed  out 
of  the  virgin  rock. 

I  cannot  explain  why  it  is.  but  I  love  these  hewn 
monujnents  of  the  unknown  great  far  better  than  all 
the  proud  upstanding  temples  of  pagan  or  Christian 
gods.  There  is  a  commanding  simplicity  about 
them  which  brings  poor  moderns  to  their  knees. 
Theirs  is  the  silence  and  simplicity  of  immortality. 

But  speaking  of  simplicity  reminds  me  that  my 
special  mission  that  day  was  to  find  the  Grotta 
Santa,  which  had  above  it  the  hermitage  of  the  two 
old  holy  men  known  as  the  due  eraniti  of  Acradtna. 
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Their  grotta  was  not  hard  to  find,  nor  t 
of  a  hermitage  as  I  thought.  It  is  true  that  the 
cottages  near  it  may  have  grown  up  of  late  years, 
and,  the  Grotta  Santa  being  in  their  care,  they 
cannot  leave  it  for  a  more  desolate  locality. 

It  was  in  Syracuse  the  other  day,  when  the  storm 
was  at  its  worst,  tliat  I  met  one  of  the  two  hermits 
begging  his  daily  food.  From  his  dreadful  appear- 
ance, made  more  appallingly  wretched  by  the  driv- 
ing rain  and  sleet,  I  imagined  that  he  probably  lived 
in  an  exposed  cave  on  some  sea-girt  rock,  and  was 
fed  by  ravens  or  by  scraps  cast  to  him  from  passing 
steamers.  Somewhere  south  of  Sparta  I  have 
seen  such  a  hermit's  cave,  and  I  remember,  as 
the  steamer  passed  near  the  rocks,  that  this  hairy 
Caliban  of  Christ  stretched  out  a  long  pole  with 
a  basket  on  it  to  beg  for  food.  What  benefit 
to  mankind  that  holy  man  imagined  he  was  doing 
I  never  discovered. 

Senile  decay  had  made  much  headway  in  this 
hermit  of  Acradina.  He  wore  a  friar's  brown 
tunic,  flagrantly  patched  witliin  and  without.  He 
had  only  the  partial  u.se  of  one  bleared  blue  eye, 
and  to  outward  view  no  teeth.  Altogether,  his 
appearance  was  admirable  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play.  He  looked  like  a  St  .Jerome  painted  by 
the  Neapolitan  school. 

At  first  I  took  him  for  one  of  the  San  Giuseppes 
who  go  about  from  village  to  village  begging  for 
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the  poor  in  the  name  of  S.  Giuseppe,  and  who  are, 
I  think,  amongst  the  strangest  and  most  curious 
reUcs  of  primitive  Italy  and  Sicily.  But  these 
kindly  San  Giuseppes  generally  carry  a  flower- 
crowned  staff,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  wreath  of 
pink  roses  in  their  matted  grey  hair.  This  old 
hermit  wore  his  friar's  hood  over  his  head — -for  the 
greco  Ifvante  makes  even  a  beggar  jealous  of  his 
rags — and  a  tattered  brown  cloak  girdled  into  neck 
and  waist  with  knotted  rope.  His  trembling  hand 
shook   a  tin   pepper-box  almost  in  my   face  as  I 
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I  could  not  get  him  to  tell  me  for  what  or  for 
whom  he  was  begging ;  his  only  answer  was 
"  Eremiti." 

I  dropped  twenty  centesimi  into  his  box,  and 
determined  to  find  out  more  about  him.  He  was 
just  entering  the  little  Gothic-fronted  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Battista,  a  gracious  relic  of  poverty- 
stricken  beauty  in  the  hideous  Giudecca.  Three 
priests  had  scuttled  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as 
decency  would  permit,  after  going  through  a  funeral 
mass  for  the  soul  of  some  departed  Jewess  who,  no 
doubt,  had  kept  a  pork-butcher's  shop  in  this  quaint 
Ghetto  of  Syracuse — a  Jewess  hy  nose,  not  by 
profession. 

So  on  this  glorious  day,  when  all  the  world  is 
laughing  with  light,  and  when  Etna,  snow-draped 
from  the  fringe  of  her  trailing  skirt,  which  meets 
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the  sea  of  blue  wine,  to  her  proudly  soaring  headj 
demands  our  eyes,  I  am  all  intent  on  finding  the 
dwelling-place  of  that  holy  man  to  whom  I  gave 
twenty  centesimi.  The  house  of  these  advocates 
of  peace  is  close  to  the  rifle-butts,  which  seems 
a  strange  contradiction,  and  it  is  built  over  a  grotta 
chapel  which  strongly  resembles  the  famous  Pil- 
grimage Chapel  of  S.  Ilosalia  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  Pellegrino  near  Palermo. 

I  own  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  their  little 
hermitage  was  not  in  a  cave  or  a  roek-tomb,  when 
there  are  so  many  "to  let"  at  Syracuse,  but  in  a 
very  new  one-roomed  cottage  built  of  stone  and 
plaster.  This  may  be  due  to  their  anxiety  to  live 
as  close  to  the  Grotta  Chapel  as  possible.  This 
grotta,  which  is  really  a  very  charming  little  chapel, 
is  made  out  of  a  natural  cave  under  a  rock,  white 
and  high.  The  front  of  the  rock  is  faced  with 
masonry,  and  the  naturally  gabled  point  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  big  black  cross. 

A  narrow  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  sloping 
rocks  leads  you  up  to  a  little  gate  (which  is  locked 
when  the  hermit  is  in  Syracuse  begging  his  daily 
bread),  and  admits  you  into  a  fresh  little  courtyard 
bordered  with  flower-beds  in  front  of  his  gi-otta. 
As  you  enter  this  gate  there  is  a  glass-covered 
niche  in  the  wall,  which  contains  a  roughly  painted 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion;  but  it  only  bears  the 
date  1899. 
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Inside  the  grotta  is  the  rock  ceiling  like  a  range 
of  mountains  upside  down.  There  are  three  poor 
little  altars  with  poor  little  pictures,  and  two  sentry- 
like  boxes  for  confession,  and  besides  the  two  stone 
benches  round  the  church  there  are  nine  forms  for 
country  worshippers  in  front  of  the  Iiigh  altar.  A 
natural  recess  in  the  rock  forms  quite  a  nice 
apse.  I  must  admit  that  this  cave-chapel  was 
spotlessly  clean,  and  its  extreme  po^'e^ty  was 
picturesque  without  being  tawdry. 

How  different  from  the  big  church  of  S.  Lucia, 
in  the  Borgo  of  S.  Lucia — a  village  which,  I  am 
sure,  contains  all  the  least  desirable  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse  !  There  the  dirt  and  neglect  are  evident, 
from  the  high  altar  which  stands  below  Caravaggio's 
dramatic  picture  of  the  death  of  Saint  Lucy,  to  the 
chapel  built  round  her  tomb  in  the  catacombs  under 
the  churcli.  Bernini's  tomb  of  the  girl-saint  so 
beloved  by  Syracusans,  with  its  baroque  artificiality, 
could  never  be  beautiful,  but  cleansed  and  freshened, 
its  seventeenth -century  vulgarity  would  not  be  quite 
so  distressing.  It  is  to  this  ill-kept,  neglected  tomb 
that  the  handful  of  the  saint's  ashes  which  lie  in  the 
fine  silver  shrine  in  the  cathedral  at  Syracuse  are 
borne  in  triumph  on  the  day  of  her  great  festa. 
Let  us  hope  that  before  that  date  the  church  of 
S.  Lucia  has  its  spring  cleaning. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  the  Grotta  Santa  that  I 
sliQuld   have  liked  to  attend   mass  there:  but  the 
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hermit  said   that  there  were  no  settled  days  fat' 
service.     It  must  be  a.  picturesque  sight. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  discovered  that 
the  one-eyed  hermit  has  only  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence for  a  few  months  with  his  fellow-hermit, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  Grotta  Santa 
for  fifteen  years,  and  that  was  why  he  naturally  felt 
grievously  hurt  when  I  refused  his  offer  to  pose  for 
a  photograpli  in  place  of  the  older  one,  who  Wi 
begging  his  bread  in  Syracuse.  He  told  me  thi 
the  chapel  had  existed  in  its  present  state  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  that  it  dates  back  to  Roman 
times.  To  prove  this  last  observation,  he  pointed 
to  a  much-obliterated  fresco  of  the  two  apostles,, 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 

An  opening  in  the  rock  led  into  a  smaller  cave' 
which  1  imagined  might  be  used  as  a  sacristy.  I. 
found  that  it  only  contained  some  rough  farm  tools 
and  empty  Vermouth  and  Marsala  bottles.  On  one 
side  of  the  grotta  a  narrow  flight  of  rock  steps 
led  you  up  to  the  hermit's  house,  and  to  the 
charming  little  terrace  built  on  the  flat  roof  of 
the  chapel,  on  a  level  with  the  rocky  surface  <rf. 
Acradina.  I 

I  do  not  know  if  this  terrace,  so  neatly  walled 
round  and  shadowed  by  the  big  black  cross,  was 
built  purposely  for  the  hermit's  recreation  ground ; 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  perfectly  charming,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  flowering  Acradina, 
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and  blessed  with  the  most  dignified  view  of  Etna 
in  all  Syracuse.  And  oh !  that  noisy  African  sea, 
with  its  arched  and  dazzhng  chfFs ! 

Do  these  two  holy  men,  I  wonder,  see  it  with 
the  stranger's  eyes  of  wonder,  or  have  they  grown 
too  familiar  with  the  rapture  of  Southern  light  and 
the  magic  of  Southern  days  ?  The  sociable  hermit 
hurried  me  on  to  more  material  things.  His 
cooking-stove  was  under  a  shelter  outside  his 
house,  and,  as  we  approached  it,  he  almost  ran  in 
his  eagerness  to  lift  the  hds  of  two  pots  set  over 
the  little  hollows  in  the  brick  filled  with  smoulder- 
ing charcoal.  My  curiosity  tempted  me  to  peep 
ijito  the  pots,  but  no  savoury  smell  greeted  my 
hungry  nostrils. 

"  Only  cooked  bread  and  cooked  greens,  signora," 
he  said — "a  hermit's  fare." 

And  truly  enough  it  was  nothing  more.  In  one 
pot  the  broken  crusts  of  old  bread  were  boiling 
into  softness  in  a  bath  of  water,  and  in  the 
other  the  greens  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
gathered  wild  off  Acradina.  But  the  hermit 
stirred  them  carefully,  and  sprinkled  them  with 
a  scrap  of  salt. 

He  then  motioned  me  to  enter  his  room,  which 
was  just  big  enough  to  contain  two  narrow 
stretcher  beds,  with  sheepskins  for  pillows  and 
brown  blankets.  He  had  a  table  on  which  there 
was  a  cheap  crucifix  and  a  cheaper  American  clock. 
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Above  the  table,  on  the  wall  just  opposite  the  door, 
there  was  a  Roman  skuU,  a  "memento  mori, 
the  hermit  said  when  I  pointed  to  it. 

Arranged    in    two   rows    in    the    narrow    spi 
between  the  two  beds  there  were  nine  chairs,  ft; 
wimt  exact  reason  I  could  not  discover.     For  two] 
hermits  this  seemed  an  unreasonable  quantity. 

But  the  whitewashed  walls  were  hung  with  thi 
oddest  assortment  of  things  I  ever  saw.     Besid< 
many  rope   girdles    and    cheap  rosaries  and  wint 
stained  wooden  water-bottles,  there  were  parts  of 
friars'  tunics  and  cloaks,  two  modern  gamps,  and 
a  very  grand  new  aluminium  plate  with  the  scene 
of  the   Crucifixion  in    high   relief  iu   the   centre. 
Close  beside  a  palmers  hat  there  was  a  white  linen 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  white  drawers.     At  sight  of  them, 
my  idea  that  hermits  wore  camel's-hair  shirts  nexl 
their  skin  suffered  a  rude  shock.     Their  weapoi 
of  self-defence  were  two  sabres  made  out  of  thi 
swords  of  sword-fishes. 

That  these  two  poor  old  men  hved  here  simply 
and  cleanly  there  was  no  doubt,  but  by  wliat  right 
they  called  themselves  hermits  I  failed  to 
For  the  bearded  brother  confided  to  me  that 
one-eyed  companion  had  been  married  twice,  and' 
had  two  large  families — wliich  might  account  fiWi 
the  hfe  he  had  now  chosen. 

They  had  charge  of  the  Grotta  Santa,  and  were 
treated  by  the  world  at  large  as  holy  men. 
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THE  GROTTA  SANTA  OF  SYRACUSE 

It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  most  ordinary  beggar 
was  to  call  himself  a  hermit,  and  fit  up  one  of  the 
eaves  in  Acradina  with  a  cheap  table  for  an  altar, 
and  a  crucifix,  he  might  do  a  good  trade.  A  dis- 
carded monk's  tunic  and  a  skull  fi*om  the  cata- 
combs would  be  all  the  necessary  properties  he 
would  require  for  his  hermitage.  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  be  a  paying  business,  for,  as  my  one-eyed 
hennit  begged  from  door  to  door  in  the  humblest 
part  of  Syracuse,  no  one  seemed  too  poor  to  con- 
tribute something  to  his  ample  sack. 

And  yet  I  cannot  quite  forget  the  meagre  dinner 
of  bread  and  green  herbs. 
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TAORMINA  AFTER  TEN  YEARS 
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To  all  who  journey  in  Sicily,  the  call  of  Taormina  J 
is  insistent  and  irresistible.  You  cannot  reject  orj 
ignore  it. 

In  Japan  there  is  a  saying  that  you  must  not  say  1 
"  Kekko  "  (beautiful)  until  you  have  seen  Nikko. ' 
In   Sicily,   Taormina  holds   the  same  undisputed 
position.     If  you  have  not  seen  Taormina,  you  have 
not  known  beauty.     In  all  eyes  she  has  no  rivaL 
If  you  venture  the  remark  to  a  Sicilian  that  Syra- 
cuse, with  its  Theocritean  simplicity  and   strewn  j 
fragments  of  a  departed  splendour,  is  beautiful,  the  ] 
native   shrugs    his   shoulders,  throws  up    his   eyes  j 
under  closed   lids,  and  jerks  back  his  head,  and 
presently    answers    your,    to    him,    absurd    remark  I 
with   the   inevitable  question :    "  Have   you   seen 
Taormina  ? " 

In  hotels  and  pensions,  the  travellers  who  have 
not  yet  seen  Taormina  sample  the  other  places 
with    impatient  minds    and    unsympathetic   eyes. 
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They  have  but  one  point  in  view,  one  beacon-light 
ahead^Taormina !  and  to  others  who  have  been 
there,  so  abject  is  their  surrender  to  her  charm, 
that  all  other  places  in  the  island  seem  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable. 

Even  splendour-Ioi'ing  Girgenti,  with  her  proud 
temples  and  soaring  city,  is  merely  a  place  to  have 
seen ;  it  does  not  entrance  the  traveller  who  has 
seen  Taormina. 

And  how  has  this  spoilt  beauty  of  the  South 
stood  such  unstinted  adoration  and  immoderate 
praise  of  her  beauty  ?  To  be  perfectly  honest,  it 
has  vulgarised  her  a  little  and  made  her  self- 
conscious.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Yet, 
like  some  great  actress  whose  outward  eharm 
has  diminished,  but  whose  genius  is  too  heaven- 
bestowed  to  be  spoilt  by  the  open  admiration  of 
men,  her  flame  still  burns.  The  delicate  powder  has 
been  brushed  from  her  wings,  but  the  spirit  of  her 
unconquerable  beauty  carries  her  up  into  the  blue. 

Taormina  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
hotel-keepers  and  tourists  ;  yet  no  eyes,  be  they 
Enghsh,  American,  or  even  German,  could  vul- 
garise Etna  or  lower  the  soaring  peak  of  Mola, 
whose  ancient  castle  fits  like  a  Madonna's  crown 
on  her  brow. 

In  Taormina  you  look  back  upon  the  unpro- 
claimed  beauty  of  Syracuse  with  something  very 
like  a  sigh.      In  leaving   her,  you    have  left  the 
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zephyr-flowered  fields   of  Arcady,  and  something  ( 
of  youtli  has  passed  from  you.     Here  in  Taonnina 
you   drink  of  stronger  wines :   here  you  feel  not 
cooled,  but  fevered  by  a  beauty  which  is  aJmost 
physical. 

In  Syracuse  you  can  be  idle,  but  not  lazy,  for  I 
your  mind  is  ever  exerting  itself  with  the  great  J 
history  of  her  name.  In  Taormina,  mean  it 
you  will,  the  dolce  far  niente  occasioned  by  the  j 
surrender  of  your  senses  to  the  passion  of  her 
beauty  seizes  hold  of  you  and  grips  you  whilst  you  ' 
linger  in  her  midst. 

But  to  lie  in  the  arms  of  Taormina  is  surely  the 
Nirvana  of  an  earthly  existence,  cradled  as  you  are 
by  the  Ionian  Sea,  bounded  by  a  coast  as  deeply 
serrated  as  the  acanthus  leaves  which  fi'inge  her 
rocks.  Sweeping  Etna  is  gentler  here  than  from 
any  other  point  in  the  island,  content  to  take 
her  place  in  the  general  composition  of  the  land- 
scape, without  asserting  her  sovereignty  or  godhead. 
Not  here  does  she  rise  in  solitary  splendour  from  | 
the  rocky  plain,  as  at  Syracuse,  but  slopes  gently  ' 
upwards,  as  though  only  desirous  of  lending  one 
more  exalted  peak  to  the  many  which  soar  high 
above  vast  armies  of  hurrying  clouds.  Not  here, 
as  at  Catania,  the  thrice-destroyed  city,  does  she 
brood  over  grey  vastnesses  of  sinister  lava,  but 
shelters  in  her  lap  cities  and  hamlets  and  homes,  \ 
like  the  goddess  of  charity — a  mother  to  all. 
S02 
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Of  theancient  Tauromenium  (Taorinina),  founded 
by  Sikelians  from  Naxos,  not  one  word  of  mine  will 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  Sicily,  the  spider's  web  where  all  the 
threads  of  the  history  of  the  world  of  Greece  and 
Rome  meet.  The  Teatro  Greco  is  the  one  out- 
standing monimient  of  the  classic  past ;  its  theatric 
beauty,  so  admirably  in  keeping  with  tlie  panoramic 
setting  of  the  landscape,  is  the  goal  of  all  tourists. 
Here  kodaks  point  their  lenses  at  Etna  from  every 
flat-topped  stone  or  bank ;  here  guttural  and  nasal 
voices  vie  with  each  other,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
in  asserting  Taormina's  right  to  the  position  she 
holds  a.s  queen  of  the  island. 

Here  guides  pester  you  with  Jack-in-the-box 
Enghsh.  From  here  not  one  of  the  six  hotels 
escapes  your  notice :  you  can  almost  count  the 
number  of  windows  in  each  of  the  \iilgar  mon- 
strosities, and  hear  their  dinner-bells,  which  soon 
will  bring  their  occupants  hurrying  from  every 
opening  in  the  ruins  hke  the  pigeons  from  the 
windows  of  tlie  Piazza  of  St  Mark's  at  \'enice. 

But  nothing  can  wholly  exterminate  Taormina's 
overwhelming  beauty,  even  though  she  is  smothered 
in  the  exuberances  of  the  Fatherland  and  surfeited 
with  the  dollars  of  Brother  .Jonathan.  Ten  years 
ago  she  was  gently  awakening  from  her  long  beauty- 
sleep,  and,  with  a  pleasmg  pleasure  in  her  own 
charms,   carried   herself  accordingly.      Ten   years 
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ago  she  showed  no    arrogance,  and  made  no  vi 
boast  of  Iier    powers.      Ten   years    ago   she 
undiscovered ! 

To  those  who  have  known  her  in  all  the  freshness 
of  her  first  beauty,  her  discovery  has  been  lier  un- 
doing— her  death-knell  has  been  sounded.  For  her 
beauty,  which  was  always  too  fully  matured  for  eyes 
which  find  pleasure  in  subtler  things,  is  ready  to  drop 
from  its  calyx,  like  the  petals  of  a  rose  in  a  summer 
of  drought.  Then  the  seekers  after  untarnished 
beauty  must  find  their  pleasure  in  some  far  corner 
as  yet  unknown  to  those  who  act;ept  the  world's 
verdict,  and  Taormina,  like  a  piissee  belle,  will  live 
once  again  on  the  ashes  of  her  past — this  time 
a  past  of  tourists  and  hotels,  and  villas  which 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 

When  in  centuries  to  come  she  has  forgotten  th< 
chagrin  of  neglect,  and  shaken  off  the  vulgarity  of 
popularity,  she  will  rise  again  in  a  renaissance  of 
simphcity  and  sincerity. 

To-day   nothing  is    simple,   nothing  is   sincei 
Every  woman  and  child  is  a  model  for  the  artist 
the  passing  kodaker,  and  each  season  the  charj 
demanded  for  a  shot  or  pose  are  increased.     T< 
day,  a  woman  spinning  at  her  door,  as  the  women 
always  did  spin  and   gossip  in  shrill  voices  from 
each    Gothic    archway    and    stone    staircase    lead' 
ing  up  from   the  narrow  street  to  a  house-dooTti 
drops  her  bobbin  to  the  ground  when  the  toui 
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passes,  and  does  not  take  it  up  again  until  a  franc  is 
laid  in  her  hand,  or  the  forestiere  is  out  of  sight. 

To-day  an  English  chaplain  ministers  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  tourists :  surely  this  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  simplicity. 


SO  806 


Taormina  has  two  faces,  the  one  with  her  tonj 
in  her  cheek  which  she  turns  to  her  foreign 
invaders,  and  the  other  which  she  never  unveils 
except  in  the  privacy  of  her  domestic  circle.  For 
Taormina,  mountain-village  and  cathedral-city  in 
one,  is  vna  J'anii^'-/ia,  and  this  you  cannot  learn 
better  than  when  King  Carnival  is  holding  his  own 
in  her  dark  and  secret  places. 

During  Carnival  week,  Taormina  witli  her  tongue 
in  her  cheek  goes  to  the  Teatro  ^^argherita,  a 
decadent  baroque  church  converted  with  native 
ingenuity  into  a  playhouse,  to  lure  the  foreigner  into 
paying  ten  francs  for  a  palco  (box),  and  another  two 
francs  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  box  which 
he  lias  already  paid  for.  Here  tlie  German-speaking 
waiters  from  the  big  hotels  (who  have  persuaded 
foreigners  into  going,  for  the  percentage  they  will 
receive  on  each  ticket  they  sell)  will  dance  with  the 
wives  of  the  vendors  of  antichiia,  who  have  grown 
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so  rich  on  the  dollars  of  the  forcsfkrl  that  they 
have  long  since  forgotten  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
Here  the  dancers  will  refresh  themselves  with 
German  beer  at  a  buffet  arranged  on  the  stage, 
and  evening  dress  will  be  represented  by  checked 
blouses  made  in  Germany  and  strange  waistcoats 
with  stranger  studs. 

This  bal  masque  is  but  a  sorry  show.  You  can, 
it  is  true,  have  your  hat  dragged  off'  by  strands 
of  floating  paper  adroitly  thrown  by  some  high- 
collared  youth  recUning  in  an  upper  box,  who  has 
not,  you  may  be  sure,  paid  his  ten  francs  for  the 
renting  of  it,  or  even  two  francs  for  the  sitting  in 
it ;  and  a  very  snow-storm  of  confetti  will  be 
squandered  to  put  a  face  on  the  show — it  costs  so 
few  francs. 

The  Teatro  Margherita  acts  as  a  sort  of  decoy 
duck  for  the  f'orestieri.  It  keeps  them  from  invad- 
ing the  real  fenlini.  It  reminds  one  of  the  scare- 
crows set  up  in  strawberry  beds  at  home  to  lure 
the  birds  from  more  valued  preserves. 

If  you  ask  in  a  disappointed  tone:  "But  where 
are  the  masqueraders  ? " — where,  in  fact,  is  the  fun 
you  have  paid  your  twelve  francs  to  see—"  Subito, 
subito.  signora  1  they  are  coming,"  will  be  the 
answer.  You  wait  in  sullen  boredom  for  half 
an  hour,  and  sure  enough  they  do  come,  some 
grotesque  figures  in  grotesque  costumes,  who,  by 
the  hght  of  your  Uter  wisdom,  you  know  have  in 
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^H  all  probability  been  captured  whilst  making  their 

^^B  way  up  the  dark  salita  which  climbs  the  hill  between 

^H  the  Palazzo  Corvaja  and  the  church  of  S.  Caterma, 

^H  to  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Carnival  festiui,  and 

^H  persuaded  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Teatro  Margherita, 

^H  to  appease  the  disappointment  of  the  foreigners. 

^H  In  they  come  at  a  flying  leap  which  upsets  the 

^H  decorum  of  the  respectable  citizens  :  they  certainly 

^1  are  light  of  foot,  these  gay  spirits  of  the  Carnival, 

^H  and  have  a  natural  gift  of  fooUsh  revelry.     It  is 

^H  but  for  a  moment,  however,  and  out  they  whirl 

^H  again    into    the    silent    night.       But    now    is    your 

™^  time  1     Slip  quietly  from  your  ten-franc  box,  and 

follow   these   fantastic   figures.      They  will   show 
you  glimpses  of  the  real  Taormiiia. 

One  of  them  is  a  devil,  with  a  head  so  swollen 
and  horns  so  wide  that  the  narrowest  salite  and 
scese  have  to  be  avoided ;  but  through  the  wider 
streets  they  go  leaping  and  bounding  and  whisper- 
ing in  each  other's  ears,  so  that  tlieir  voices  will 
not  betray  them.  You  can  follow  them  with 
difficulty  down  byways  and  up  highways  as  dark 
as  cellars,  and  so  deserted  of  people  that  some 
plague  might  have  driven  the  terrified  inhabitants 
from  their  mediaeval  city  on  the  hill.  Not  a  light 
gleams  from  any  window,  not  a  shop  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  remain  open ;  even  the  trattorie  ^^ 

I  are  all  closed.     For  men,  women,  and  children  ai«^^| 

gathered  together  at  the  festini,  ^^H 
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But  where  are  these  festini  ?  you  ask  yourself. 
As  a  rule,  the  main  street  at  this  hour  of  night  is 
as  full  of  Ufe  as  a  raid-day  market,  and  the  shouts 
of  revelry  make  sleeping  in  front  rooms  impossible. 
For  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  simple  South,  the 
people  who  live  in  dark  bassi  receive  their  visitors 
in  the  street — and  a  very  good  salon  it  makes. 
But  keep  your  devil  well  in  sight  as  he  darts 
under  dark  archways  and  round  sharp  corners,  of 
a  sudden  coming  in  concussion  with  some  fellow- 
maskers.  A  Red  Indiati,  perhaps,  whose  clean- 
cut  Sicilian  limbs  look  their  best  in  tight-fitting 
buckskins,  gaily  spangled  and  fringed,  who,  after 
whispering  into  the  devil's  ear,  lightly  kisses  the 
blue  satin  mask  of  the  lady  with  the  yellow  wig. 
and,  making  a  deep  obeisance  to  the  white-robed 
member  of  the  burial  guild  (whose  eyes  look  like 
two  black  slits  gaping  from  the  enveloping  shroud 
of  a  corpse),  bounds  up  the  rocky  sa/ita  as  lightly 
as  any  real  Blackfoot  of  the  plains. 

These  dear,  irresponsible  children  of  the  South — 
how  good  they  are  at  make-behe\e,  how  lacking 
in  the  stolidity  of  self-consciousness  1  Through  the 
tortuous  streets  you  excitedly  follow  them,  for  they 
must  have  some  definite  point  in  view,  although  it 
seems  long  in  coming.  Then  suddenly  they  leave 
you  breathless  with  chagrbi.  for  without  the 
slightest  warning  they  have  sprung  up  a  little 
stone  staircase  which  leads  to  the   entrance  of  a 
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house,  and  disappeared  behind  a  quickly  shul 
door.  For  a  moment  anger  holds  you  :  you  cannot 
follow  them  up  the  house-steps,  for  the  front  door 
was  shut  so  promptly  and  decisively  that  even  a 
foreigner's  curiosity  could  not  ignore  its  meaning 
— a  curiosity  which,  after  ail,  is  pardonable,  for,  if 
you  want  to  see  the  real  Sicily,  you  must  put  your 
head  into  everything  that  is  open,  and  try  to  open 
everything  that  is  shut.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  even  Americans  wiil  not  do. 

Before  you  have  had  time  to  recover,  the 
is  opened  again,  and  the  devil  and  his  two  sti 
comrades  take  the  Gothic  staircase  at  one  leap  ;  and 
now  for  a  little  way  they  keep  to  the  main  street, 
passhig  under  ornate  gateways,  and  fantastic 
Gothic  doors  of  which  the  Psalmist  might  truly 
have  sung :  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and 
be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors." 

It  is  an  easier  matter  keeping  up  with  thi 
swift  pace  along  the  main  street,  for  it  is  level 
and  lava-flagged ;  but.  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  loosed  from  its  bow,  tliey  have  doubled  round 
a  corner,  and  are  climbing  the  stony  salUa  just 
under  the  Badia  Vecchia,  and  opposite  the  Fountain 
of  the  Four  Beasts.  In  Taormina,  when  you  are 
walking  towards  the  Porta  Catania  (familiarly 
known  as  the  Porta  Giu,  or  Gate-Down-There), 
the  narrow  streets  on  your  right  are  salite,  which 
nieauh  a  way  leading  up ;  and  those  ou  your  left 
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are  scese  or  ways  leading  down :  for  in  Taormina 
there  is  but  one  main  street,  which  runs  along 
the  spur  of  the  mountain.  The  Gate  of  Messina 
guards  it  at  one  end,  and  the  Gate  of  Catania 
at  the  other  end ;  somewhere  about  the  centre  it 
is  spanned  by  the  Porta  Orologio,  with  its  Greek 
foundation  and  tall  plain  Gothic  tower. 

If  you  have  time,  look  at  the  Badia  Vecchia, 
a  fantasy  in  black  and  white,  uphfted  on  a  bracket 
of  rock  under  a  clear  heaven  of  adoring  stars. 
What  an  irresponsible  child  of  love  it  is !  what 
a  jewel  of  Southern  imagining !  But  one  white 
column,  like  a  lily's  slender  shaft,  still  supports 
the  tracery  of  one  window,  which  looks  as  delicate 
in  the  pale  half-light  as  the  skeleton  of  a  cactus  leaf. 
But  the  way  is  steep,  and  you  will  need  your  eyes  ; 
yet  for  a  moment  you  may  halt,  for  a  horn  has 
fallen  from  the  devil's  brow. 

While  it  is  being  adjusted,  the  music  of  a  piano- 
organ  catches  your  ears,  and  from  a  little  house 
raised  from  the  level  of  the  road  by  two  stone 
steps  a  light  is  streaming  through  an  open  door. 
But  the  devil's  horn  is  in  its  place  again,  and  he 
has  sprung  lightly  up  the  steps,  and  with  elaborate 
bows  he  and  his  companions  are  pushing  their  way 
througli  a  crowd  of  peasants  who  block  the  door. 
It  is  the  shepherds'  carnival  to-night,  so  the  types 
are  truly  Sicilian. 

With  smiling  good-nature  these  blue-breeched 
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mountaineers  and  their  Madonna-browed  wives  fall 
back  to  make  way  for  the  maskers,  and  you  take 
care  to  follow  close  at  the  devil's  heels.  But  the 
room  is  so  crowded  that  his  head  almost  fills  the 
small  space  in  the  centre  reserved  for  dancing. 
You  draw  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction,  for  here 
indeed  is  Sicily — Sicily  deep  to  the  very  heart  of 
her — a  Sicily  so  closely  linked  to  the  East  that  you 
look  for  the  flowing  robes  and  white-turbaned  heads 
of  dignified  Mussulmans — the  women  are  closely 
veiled  enough  in  their  shawls  and  brilliant  kerchieft 
heads. 

Here  is  an  Eastern  simplicity  of  enjoyment  and 
an  Eastern  dignity  in  poverty  which  the  Western 
world  has  left  behind.  For  if  an  abundance 
of  wealth  has  brought  vulgarity  to  progress!' 
nations,  Our  Lady  of  Poverty  lias  reserved  ft 
Sicily  her  birthright  of  good  breeding.  Here  1$ 
a  popular  carnival  ball  (one  of  the  seven  given 
in  the  town  to-night),  the  success  of  which  was 
ensured  by  the  loan  from  some  citizen  of  a  tiled 
floor  bound  by  four  plastered  walls,  under  a  reed 
ceiling,  illuminated  by  the  flare  of  an  acetylera 
lamp.  The  orchestra  in  this  case  consisted 
a  piano-organ,  whose  lucky  owner  takes  from 
each  dancer  five  cents  for  five  minutes  of  music. 
At  others  there  is  a  concertina,  or  a  simple 
shepherd's  pipe. 

On  entering,  you  are  confronted  witli  a  rooi 
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of  dark  eyes  gleaming  with  Southern  intensity 
from  orange,  red.  and  white  kerchief-bound  heads, 
closely  ranged  against  white  walls.  The  noise  of 
gay  Neapolitan  music  is  deadened  a  little  by  a 
scuffing  of  feet  and  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
words  of  command  called  out  in  a  musical  voice 
by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

At  this  shepherds'  Jestino  everything  was  man- 
aged with  a  charming  formaUty  and  decorum 
which  prevented  the  grace  of  the  old-fashioned 
dances  ever  degenerating  into  mere  vulgar  romps. 
For  here  in  Sicily,  as  in  Japan,  nothing  matters 
except  one's  manners,  and  they  must  be  perfect. 
For  the  grace  which  comes  from  within  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  men.  The  philosopliy  of  doing 
without  does  not  extend  to  etiquette. 

In  the  contradanze  (country  dances),  which  in- 
clude a  couple  of  dozen  dancers  and  endless  com- 
plications of  figures  and  steps,  M.  le  Directeur, 
who  is  generally  some  well-favoured  youth  admir- 
ably versed  in  the  dances  of  his  country,  calls  out 
in  old-fasliioned  French  the  changes  and  figures. 
His  is  the  only  voice  heard,  for  no  Sicilian  ever 
speaks  while  dancing ;  the  occasion  is  much  too 
solemn.  But  it  is  a  solemnity  so  graced  with 
dignity  tliat  it  befits  the  old-world  figuring;  for 
dancing  in  Sicily  is  an  elegant  accomphshment, 
not  a  mere  recreation — an  accomphshment  to 
be   treated   with  the  same  respect  as  one  treats 
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singing  or   acting.        In    England,    dancing   is    an* 
amusement,  which    depends    for  its  enjoyment  on 
the  happy  selection  of  your  partner.     In  Sicily,  be 
your  partner  old  or  young,  plain  or  comely,  you 
dancing  is  not  affected  by  it. 

With  that  charming  courtesy  which  the  primi- 
tive Sicilian  ever  shows  to  the  foreigner,  you 
are  in\ited  to  join  in  the  dance;  but  you  will  be 
brave  indeed  if  you  venture,  after  the  performance 
you  have  just  witnessed.  Vou  will  then  be  asked 
which  dance  you  would  best  like  to  see,  a  taraa-a 
tella,  a  contradanza,  or  a  Circassian  Circle.  In.  I 
whichever  one  you  choose,  an  old-world  dignity 
and  instinctive  elegance  will  mark  each  step.  If 
it  is  the  Circassian  Circle,  it  will  recall  but  faint 
memories  of  the  Circassian  Circle  of  your  childhood ; 
for.  danced  by  these  peasants,  it  is  adorned  with 
elaborate  trappings  and  comphcations  undreamt  t 
in  your  philosophy. 

•'Places.'"  comes  the  cry,  and  instinctively  those 
who  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  intricate  figures  find 
themselves   at    the    sides   of    their   partners   once 
more.     "  Chassez  ! "  and  they  march  tightly  roua 
the  room  in  twos  and  twos.     "  Balamez  ! "  and  t 
undulating  steps  of  a    waltz-a-vktjia  show  you  toa 
what  perfection  dancing  can  be  earned  in  a  country  I 
where  it  is  still  a  fine  art.     But  in  all  the  festiid  I 
the  thing  which  affects  you  most  is   to  see  stout  1 
ladies  of  fifty  dancing  with  the  same  lightness  otm 
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step  and  the  same  satisfied  gravity  of  deportment 
as  the  young  brides  of  seventeen,  and  to  watch 
the  courtesy  and  affectionate  respect  bestowed  upon 
them  by  young  beaux.  Girls,  of  course,  never 
dance ;  they  are  always  the  missing  Unk  in  Sicily. 
Young  wives  and  elderly  women  may  dance  from 
seven  to  seven,  but  unmarried  girls  must  be  con- 
tent to  sit  round  and  remember  that  their  time  is 
coming.  Young  wives  will,  of  course,  only  dance 
with  their  own  husbands,  but  women  over  forty 
may  choose  whom  they  please.  \^''hen  a  waltz, 
however,  is  started,  men  dance  with  men  and 
women  with  women. 

There  was  one  good  point  about  a  tUed  floor — 
it  created  no  dust ;  so  that  very  seldom  you  heard 
the  cry  of  "  Acqua  I "  and  saw  a  thirsty  soul  dart 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  room  and  push  his 
way  through  the  admiring  crowd.  V'Vhen  this 
happened,  someone  opened  a  door  in  the  wall  and 
raised  a  Greek  pitcher  to  the  dancer's  mouth. 
And  he,  after  drinking  a  deep  draught  of  cold 
water,  quickly  found  his  way  back  to  his  partner's 
side. 

These  rough  unbaked  clay  water-pitchers  full 
of  cold  water  were  the  only  buffets  the  festini 
supplied,  and  even  the  devil  asked  for  nothing 
stronger. 

If  a  set  dance  was  in  progress  when  the  maskers 
arrived    at   the   door   of    a  festino,    they   always 
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capered  about  like  mosquitoes  in  the  silent  street 
until  it  was  finished :  nor  did  they  ever  take  part 
in  any  particular  dance,  or  speak  above  a  whisper. 
A  little  play-acting  and  some  clever  buffoonery 
were  what  they  contributed  to  the  affair.  But 
from  festino  to  J'estino  they  flew,  all  through  the 
night,  with  that  inexhaustible  energy  and  lightness 
of  spirit  which  Italy  alone  can  bestow  upon  her 
children.  In  Sicily  there  is  no  middle  way :  her 
people  are  eitlier  grave  or  gay,  gentle  or  fierce. 
In  no  other  country  are  faces  so  tragically  sad  ; 
in  no  other  country  can  hearts  be  so  irresponsibly 
light.  In  no  other  country  can  people  turn  so 
quickly  from  sorrow  to  joy  and  from  love  to  hate. 

But  the  same  intensity  governs  everything.     A&^ 
you    walk    along   the    wide  street,  blinded  with  i 
Southern     glare,    women     with     pitcher -crowna 
heads   gaze    at  you  from  arched  byways  as  blacl 
and    cold    as  railway   tunnels.      But  perhaps   ia4 
tensest  of  all  is  the  blue   and   the   beftildermenla 
of  light  which  colours  a  new  day   after  a  ^foi>« 
letKinte   has    devastated    the    land    and    ousted    it] 
from   its   place   in   your  affections.     And  what  i 
more  surprising  than  the  opening  of  your  shutt«3:l 
after  the  third  day  of  a  sirocco  has  passed  ?     TheuJ 
indeed  you  see  the  wonder  of  a  new  heaven  and] 
a  new  earth,  and  SicUy  knows  that   her  sins  are  I 
forgiven  her. 
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To-day  the  great  west  door  of  the  cathedral  stood 
open,  and  a  flood  of  light  and  warmth  stormed  the 
faded  interior  of  the  building.  This  door,  which  so 
successfully  excludes  all  the  colour  and  riot  of  the 
exuberant  South  from  the  cold  silence  of  the  church, 
had  been  flung  open  in  honour  of  the  Empress  of 
Germany  and  her  two  sons,  who  were  expected  to 
pass  through  the  town  before  mid-day.  The  open 
door  was  a  silent  invitation  to  Her  Majesty  to  confer 
a  nsit  on  the  Chiesa  Madre  of  the  city.  What  a 
pity  it  is  not  open  oftener !  for  from  it  you  can  see 
the  gay,  fantastic  Fountain  of  the  Four  Beasts,  which 
has  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  with  a  Grecian  bend 
silhouetted  against  the  azure  sky.  This  fountain  is 
the  people's  club  at  Taormina,  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  lay  a  bet.  while  the  tourists'  season  lasts,  that  it 
will  never  be  without  its  devout  artist,  sitting  with 
his  back  against  the  chemist's  shop,  painting  either 
the  picturesque  water-carriers  filling  their  Greek 
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pitchers  from  the  mouths  of  the  beast 
crazy  fountain  itself  towering  up  against  the  blue, 
or  the  sun-warmed  carvings  round  tlie  great  west 
door  of  the  cathedral.  Of  insistent  and  persistent, 
kodakers  there  is  no  end.  1 

Like  other  things  in  Taormina,  the  charra  of  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  finds  its  way  into  your 
heart,  and  stays  there.  The  red  porphyry  throne, 
composed  of  four  wide  steps  with  an  upright  bacl 
for  the  Conscript  Fathers,  will  always  remain  in  ra; 
memory  as  I  have  seen  it  at  mass  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, not  filled  with  brocaded  and  mitred  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  or  with  pompous  members  of  the 
munitipio,  but  closely  packed  with  reverently  bowed 
figures  of  peasant  women  with  orange  and  whit»:i 
kerchiefed  heads.  Some  of  them  are  nursi 
their  infants,  for  they  have  journeyed  maai 
miles,  and  others  are  telling  their  beads  with 
reverent  lip-movements  and  many  claspings  of 
their  breasts.  If  modern  Italy  has  cast  off  her 
beliefs,  simple  Sicily  still  Uves  in  humble 
liance  on  Our  Lady.  To  root  out  the  love  of  tl 
Virgin  from  their  hearts  would  be  like  cutting  at 
the  roots  of  the  flowers  in  a  garden,  and  expecting 
them  to  flourish. 

The  custodian,  who  had  been  standing  at  the 
little  door  which  faces  the  post-office,  watching 
with  eager  eyes  each  passing  carriage,  suddenly 
stepped  down  to  the  low  level  of  the  cathedral  floor 
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and  hurriedly  crossed  tlie  building  to  shut  the 
west  door.  The  white  square,  the  blue  sky,  the 
noise  of  splashing  water,  and  the  gay  colour  of  the 
women's  dresses  against  the  glittering  white  stone 
of  the  fountain  are  in  one  moment  wiped  out. 

"  Why  have  you  shut  the  door  ? "  I  said. 
"  Surely  the  warm  air  would  do  the  building  good." 
I  thought  of  Gagini's  girl-Madonna  in  her  cold 
chapel. 

*'  The  Empress  has  passed,"  he  said.  "  Did  you 
not  see  the  white  horses  in  her  carriage  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  but  has  she  not  been  in  the 
building  this  morning  ?  " 

He  threw  up  his  eyes  and  his  hands.  "  No ; 
she  has  passed."  He  repeated  the  words  so  sadly 
that  to  console  him  I  said,  '*  But  she  will  surely 
come  another  day." 

The  doors  had  been  flung  open  to  invite  her 
royal  presence,  and  she  had  not  even  put  her  foot 
inside  the  building  while  her  sons  were  taking  kodak 
shots  of  the  fountain  facing  the  high  altar.  From 
this  square,  when  the  west  door  is  open,  the  people 
can  see  the  elevation  of  the  Host — a  charming  idea, 
and  a  beautiful  scene  to  witness. 


Some  nut-sellers  from  Etna,  velvet-coated  and 
knee- breeched,  who  have  come  into  the  city  to  see 
the  decorations  for  the  Empress,  have  entered  the 
Duomo.     They  bend  reverently  and  cross  them- 
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selves  as  they  pass  the  high  altar  on  their  way  to. 
the  little  side-chapel  which  holds  the  statue  of 
Gagini's  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  pomegranate. 

The  party  consists  of  two  men  and  two  women. 
At  once  they  fall  into  tender  ecstasies  over  this 
quaintly  pensive  Madonna  and  her  happy,  contented; 
child.  In  this  gracious  Virgin's  figure  there  is 
me  at  least  a  strangely  pathetic  quality.  The 
sive  yearning  in  the  qweer  little  twisted  face  seei 
also  to  have  appealed  to  these  simple  nut-selli 
Beautiful  one  could  not  say  she  is.  for  the  eyes 
are  Chinese  in  their  narrowness,  and  the  nose  and 
mouth  are  distinctly  twisted.  Vet  the  whole  figure 
is  instinct  with  that  dignity  and  pathetic  tendi 
ness  which  her  position  thrusts  upon  her.  Hi 
expression  of  proud  youthful  maternity  is  shadowed 
by  the  greatness  of  the  honour  confered  upon  her, 
and  the  tragedy  her  child  was  bom  to  fulfil.  She 
carries  in  her  arms  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  in 
her  heart  the  great  human  yearning  for  the  full  joy 
of  complete  and  simple  motherhood. 

A  longing  comes  to  you  to  comfort  and  win  bai 
to  simple  unrenowned  womanhood  the  cold  and 
stately  young  \''irgin  taken  from  the  working  world 
of  women  to  perform  the  greatest  miracle  that  the 
world  has  ever  credited.  In  her  outstretched  arms 
she  is  holding  out  not  so  much  her  own  child — bone 
of  her  bone,  flesh  of  her  flesh — as  the  Son  of  God^, 
and  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
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But  the  nut-sellers  have  finished  their  prayers, 
and  exhausted  their  category  of  diminutives.  Each 
one  has  thrown  a  kiss  to  the  Bambino,  and  the 
women  a  last  tender  look  at  the  Madonna.  The 
one  who  is  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms  hugs  it  up 
close  to  her  face  and  breast,  as  mothers  do  when  a 
breath  of  fear  enters  their  hearts  for  their  beloved 
one.  She  too  is  Madonna-browed  and  mother-mild. 
Does  she  rejoice,  I  wonder,  that  she  is  only  as  other 
peasant-mothers  are,  and  that  her  little  breast- 
seeking  child  is  her  very,  very  own  ?     I  think  so. 

But  since  the  great  west  door  was  closed,  the 
building  has  grown  cold. 

Two  loud-voiced  tourists  have  suddenly  broken 
the  stillness ;  their  heads  are  popped  inside  the 
door.  The  first  voice  remarks  :  "There  is  nothing 
to  see  in  here,  I  believe." 

The  second  one  waits  until  her  friend's  head  is 
withdrawn,  and  quickly  thrusts  in  hers.  She  does 
not  even  step  down  to  the  level  of  the  building. 

"  No,  absolutely  nothing.  What  a  dreary  place  1 
They  have  taken  everything  to  the  museum,  I 
suppose  " :  and  they  turn  on  their  heels  to  join  the 
army  of  kodakers  at  the  fountain. 

I  give  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  I  know  they  would  have 
pronounced  the  dear  figure  of  Our  Lady  hideous, 
and  at  once  declared  that  her  far-seeing  eyes  were 
Chinese.  The  little  Gothic  reliquary  at  tlie  side  of 
the  west  door  the  casual  eye  never  sees,  or  the  two 
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couching  lions  on  the  steps  of  the  font,  or  the  stately 
pagan  columns  which  support  the  debased  plaster 
arches  of  the  nave.  Truly,  some  have  eyes  and 
see  not  I 

But  why  do  they  invade  Sicily  ?  The  custode 
who  guards  the  door  does  not  understand  their 
sweeping  assertion  tliat  all  the  things  must  have 
been  taken  out  and  sent  to  the  museum  (even  if 
there  were  one),  but  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  as  they 
whisk  their  heads  out  again.  How  often  must  he 
have  shrugged  them  for  the  same  reason  I 

Another  couple  of  strangers^a  pretty  American 
girl  with  a  sea  of  blue  gossamer  floating  from  her 
hat.  and  still  bluer  eyes  veiled  under  sable  lashes, 
and  a  youthful  Italian — loaf  into  the  building. 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  Madonna,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  I  ought  to  see  in  here,"  the  girl  says. 
"  Baedeker  mentions  it.'" 

The  Italian  follows  her  swinging  movements. 
Unlike  the  nut-sellers,  he  does  not  bend  the  knee 
or  cross  himself  as  they  pass  in  front  of  the  high 
altar,  or  stand  in  front  of  the  statue  of  the  Madonna 
which  was  carved  by  a  master's  chisel  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Together  they  stand,  the  boy  and  girl, 
for  about  four  minutes^the  girl  puzzling  her  brain 
why  she  should  be  called  upon  to  admire  "  such  a 
looking  thing." 

"  American  girls,"  I  hear  him  say.  •*  are  the 
most  charming  in  the  world." 
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The  blue  eyes  laugh  back  tauntingly  from  under 
their  sable  lashes. 

"  That's  when  they  have  got  plenty  dollars,  1 
guess.  But  I  can't  see  anything  in  that  odd-looking 
figure  anyhow,  so  let's  go  to  the  Greek  Theatre." 

Now,  the  Teatro  Greco  is  the  Folkestone  Pier 
of  Taormina ;  but  while  the  Empress  of  Germany 
is  here,  it  is  closed  until  mid-day.  so  the  boys 
and  girls  and  artists  have  to  kick  their  heels  in  the 
main  street.  When  Taormina  is  just  itself,  the 
Teatro  Greco  carries  off  all  the  undesirables  from 
the  narrow  streets  and  country  paths.  Boys  and 
girls  meet  there  to  sit  from  late  breakfast  to  early 
lunch,  bandying  light  chaff  with  each  other,  while 
they  eat  chocolate  Suchard  and  oranges.  Their  eyes 
are  always  fixed  on  the  spot  of  ground  into  which 
they  are  prodding  their  walking-sticks  and  parasols. 
Etna  they  can  do  without,  though  each  day,  as  the 
sun  grows  fiercer,  her  white  mantle  grows  shorter  and 
sliorter,  and  her  plum-ripe  skirts  longer  and  longer. 
To-day  tliey  reach  from  the  blue  sea  of  Naxos  to 
the  emerald  green  of  her  rich  foot-hills.  What 
an  unimagined  background  of  stage  scenery,  this 
mountain  of  mountains  1  But  the  boys  and  girls 
have  eyes  for  other  things  than  ancient  Roman 
pillars,  and  warm  red-brick  ruins  standing  out 
against  the  Ionian  Sea.  with  Mother  Etna  fiUing 
the  entire  background.  In  no  other  spot  in  the 
world  perhaps  can  you  find  such  a  gorgeousness 
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of  colouring,  such  a  mingling  of  heigh 
far-protruding  capes,  such  a  medley  of  delightful 
architecture.  From  every  point  of  vantage  an 
artist  is  endeavouring  to  fix  this  panoramic  wondi 
on  canvas.  In  a  few  moments  you  can  walk  roi 
the  dress  circle,  so  to  speak,  and  steal  a  glance 
at  the  work  of  almost  every  nation  of  Europe. 
How  differently  the  s-ame  scene  presents  itself  to 
each  separate  individual,  not  to  speak  of  nations. 
After  looking  at  a  good  number  of  these  paintings, 
you  think  that  perhaps  after  all  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  eating  chocolate  and  pulling  to  pieces  the 
flowers  which  grow  in  a  riot  of  colour  round  them 
are  not  so  badly  employed,  for  tliere  is  notliing 
more  difficult  to  paint  than  the  intensity  of  Sicily. 
Artists  have  to  be  up  betimes  to  catch  her  in 
her  softer,  sleepier  moods.  I  have  seen  real  bits  of 
Sicily  captured  on  canvas  giving  evening  or  earli 
morning  Ughts,  but  her  triumphant  hours  of  mi< 
day  are  beyond  man's  power — so  far  he  maygo,  bi 
no  farther.  There  is  a  Tower  of  Babel  for  painti 
as  well  as  for  builders. 

I  wandered  out  from  the  cathedral  to  Ue  in 
orchard  of  green  abiioiid  trees,  where  the  rapturoi 
mating  of  white  butterthes,  over  an  ocean  of  go] 
oxalys,  and  the  pungent  scent  of  herbs  again  foi 
upon  my  restless  spirit  that  lesson  of  Southi 
peace  and  content  which  passeth  Northern  undi 
standing. 
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"  Something  accomplished,  something  done," 
never  worries  the  philosophical  Sicilian.  Why 
should  it  bother  me  ?  T  endeavour  to  drown  the 
voice  that  accuses  me  each  night,  when  bedtime 
comes,  of  having  given  and  gathered  nothing.  So 
foreign  is  my  real  nature  to  the  soft  indulgence 
of  the  South  that  its  charm  appeals  to  me  with  a 
greater  force  and  more  seductive  beauty.  I  never 
see  a  river  reach  the  sea  without  something  rising  up 
in  me  and  saying,  '*  That  river  at  least  has  achieved 
its  end."  I  never  see  a  woman  with  a  family  of 
sons  without  feeling  that  this  woman  has  fulfilled 
her  destiny.  A  true  Southerner  asks  no  reason 
for  his  existence :  his  destiny  is  his  daily  pleasure ; 
he  is  one  with  the  lizards  and  other  dear  sun- 
seeking  things  that  form  the  leaven  which  lightens 
and  beautifies  the  world. 

The  noise  of  the  goat-bells,  mingled  with  the 
bleating  of  the  kids  on  the  topsy-turvy  hills,  is  so 
persistent  that  the  sound  becomes  a  part  of  the 
environment.  From  the  white  mountain  path 
which  I  left  to  find  cool  shade  under  the  green 
almond  trees  1  can  hear  the  fierce  lash  of  a  stick  : 
I  instinctively  know  that  some  submissive  ass  is 
being  belaboured  by  its  gentle- mannered  owner. 
Seeking  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  overhanging 
cactus  growing  on  the  top  of  a  sun-warmed  wall, 
an  orange-headkerchiefed  woman  is  riding  her  sure- 
footed beast 
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What  a  true  bit  of  the  South  she  is ! 
is  as   stately  and  yet  feminine  as  the  pictures  of 
Mary  with    the    Child   Jesus    in    her  arms  on  the_ 
Flight  into  Egypt.      Her   orange   kerchief  is 
with    the    blaze    of    marigolds    spread    under 
oUve  trees.      I  have  noticed  that  niarigolds  gem 
ally  choose  these  delicate  silver-tinted  trees  to 
off  tlieir  royal  splendour.     The  woman's  long  cry 
of  "  Aaw-ow — —  ! "  and   the  tremendous   whack 
of  the  stick  which  follows  it,  are  also,  alas !    part 
of  the  real   South.     She  is  riding  in  the  face 
a    blazing   mid-day    sun.      The    glaring   whiteni 
of  the  road  is  heightened  by  the  blackness  of 
ass ;    but  her  fathomless   Southern   eyes   are 
blinded,   or  the    low,    broad   brow,   which   is   the 
greater  part  of  a  SiciUan  woman's  beauty,  wrinkled, 
Until  you  hear  the  cruel  blow  of  the   stick,  you 
cannot  but  feel  that  her  eyes  and  ears  have  foi 
the  meaning  of  the  things  beyond. 

But  in  Sicily  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  To  her,  the  herbs  which  fill  the  air  with 
pungent  fragrance  are  mere  medicine-chests  for 
domestic  use,  and  the  spring  freshness  of  the  yoi 
almond  trees  is  hardly  a  relief  to  her  eyes ;  wl 
Mother  Etna,  filUng  all  the  horizon  in  front  of 
her — -to-day  rising  in  all  her  uncovered  glory, 
is  merely  a  rich  wine-producing  country.  When 
she  has  passed  out  of  sight  there  is  silence  again, 
until  a  hornet  darts  pasi.,  striking  a  deep  note  like 
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a  violoncello  in  the  wondrous  blue  overhead.  On 
the  hills  in  front  of  me  the  orange  and  olive 
orchards,  green  and  grey,  are  broken  by  patches 
of  rich  red  volcanic  soil  terraced  and  sticked  for 
the  spreading  vines,  and  here  and  there  a  pear 
tree,  white  with  blossom.  Looks  like  a  delicate 
cloud,  dropped  down  from  Etna's  crown. 

Now  yellow  and  blue  butterflies  have  come  to  join 
the  gathering  of  white  brethren  in  their  exuberant 
delight,  dancing  over  the  crimson  sainfoin  and  the 
general  pageant  of  summer  flowers  which  one  so 
soon  takes  for  granted  in  a  Sicilian  March. 

Then  the  gentle  scuffing  of  feet  makes  me 
again  cock  my  ears  and  turn  my  eyes  to  the  road, 
which  like  a  zig-zag  of  white  tape  winds  round 
about  and  in  and  out  of  the  mountains  and  foot- 
hills. A  flock  of  brown  goats,  followed  by  a  little 
girl  almost  hidden  under  a  stack  of  orange-tree 
faggots,  are  stepping  hghtly  down  the  road.  The 
straight-limbed  creature  looks  perfectly  contented 
witli  her  lot,  and  she  springs  as  freely  over  the 
rocky  path  as  though  she  had  been  born  with  a 
stack  of  faggots  on  her  pretty  head.  I  have 
watched  a  baby  beginner  going  to  the  village 
fountain  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head  ;  her  careful 
mother  balances  the  pitcher  sideways  on  the  little 
head-pad  when  it  is  empty,  and  when  it  is  filled 
at  the  well  a  kindly  neighbour  places  it  in  its 
upright   position,  and   the  youthful    water-carrier 
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goes  cautiously  off.  keeping  the  perfect  balana 
required  with  two  outstretched  anus.  When  the 
little  figure  reaches  the  door  of  the  mother's  house, 
the  neighbours  call  out  "  Bravo  I "  and  the  mite  is 
hugged  up  in  maternal  arms.  A  month  later  you 
will  see  the  same  little  figure  playing  hop-scotch 
with  her  father's  bowl  of  polenta  tied  up  in  a  scarlet 
handkercliief  resting  securely  on  her  head-pad.  _ 
What  Taormina  cannot  carry  on  her  head  is  nol 
worth  carrying.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  indeed  wha 
Sicily  ceases  to  carry  her  burdens  on  her  head. 
She  has  been  burdened  to  an  extent  almost  past 
bearing,  but  her  shoulders  have  never  becomej 
bowed ;  her  stately  neck  has  ne\er  bent.  Hei 
beggars  beg  from  you  like  princes  in  disguise, 
they  are  impoverished  aristocrats ;  you  are 
modems  whose  presence  they  tolerate  for 
filthy  lucre  of  whicli  you  are  composed.  In 
Sicily  the  most  menial  occupation  never  demeans, 
nor  can  the  most  autocratic  disciplinarian  rob 
his  soldiers  or  servants  of  their  individuaUty. 
Try  as  you  will,  you  cannot  make  working- 
machines  out  of  these  empty-stomached  paupers. 
They  possess  a  quality  which  even  monotony 
cannot  deaden,  a  spirit  which  rises  above  circiim^ 
stances  and  mere  poverty.  Even  to-day,  despiw 
them  as  we  may  for  wanting  the  quaUties  we  so  ^ 
pride  ourselves  on  possessing,  we  must  admit  that 
Sicily   is  still   under   the  protection  of  the  gods. 
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And  in  the  things  that  matter,  who  shall  deny 
that  Italy  stands  up  triumphant? 

In  Taorraina,  the  artist  who  sings  Tolstoi's  "  Ave 
Maria"  at  the  foreigners'  At-Home  days,  with  just 
the  requisite  degree  of  dramatic  devotion,  is  the 
bricklayer  who  works  below  my  window  all  day 
long.  His  voice  is  as  channing  as  his  smile  is 
persistent.  And  the  Greek-limbed  youth  whom 
Signor  Crupi  has  chosen  for  his  classic  nude  figure 
in  the  photographs  of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  who 
dances  so  delightfully  in  the  tarantella  in  the 
festino  on  the  night  of  the  Carnival,  aspires  to  no 
higher  profession  than  the  mending  of  boots. 

The  individual  in  Sicily  is  always  your  equal. 
As  your  servant,  he  is  a  willing  and  intelligent 
worker.  And  this  is  with  no  democratic  feeling 
at  heart,  for  in  Sicily  there  is  a  great  gulf  drawn 
between  tlie  man  of  liumble  and  the  man  of  noble 
birth,  and  between  the  rich  and  poor.  But  every 
man's  individuality  is  his  own,  though  his  outward 
setting  and  circumstances  have  placed  him  at  a 
disadvantage. 

A  woman  is  calling  to  the  girl  from  the  hill 
above :  and  when  a  woman  calls  to  her  child 
in  Sicily,  she  makes  an  oration.  And  now  she 
is  hurrj'ing  down  the  path  to  overtake  the  girl 
— who  is  both  carrying  a  faggot  on  her  head  and 
herding  goats.  Which  reminds  me,  by  the  way, 
that    although     there    are    plenty    of    girl    goat- 
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herds,  I  never  have  heard  one  playing  a  shepherd'! 
pipe. 

I  can  see  that  she  has  a  child  in  her  arms,  t 
that  she  is  dressed  in  vivid  green,  with  a  sky-blue- 
bodice  ;  but  what  she  has  on  her  head  1  cannol 
distinguish.  Curiosity  prompts  me  to  go  and  look ; 
and  would  anyone  believe  me  if  I  say  that  it  is  a  live 
turkey,  fat  and  well  content  ?  Its  pointed  head  is 
tucked  cunningly  round  her  right  ear.  The  turkey,d 
the  suckling  child,  the  mother,  and  the  goat-girl^ 
under  her  bundle  of  faggot  follow  the  scurrying 
goats  to  their  pastures  on  the  opposite  hillside.  This 
morning,  before  the  sun  rose,  this  little  goat-girl  has 
driven  the  goats  through  the  town  and  milked  them 
from  door  to  door.  The  city  scavengers  follow  the 
various  goatherds  on  their  rounds,  and  brush  up 
the  lava-flagged  streets  after  them,  just  as  a  house- 
maid at  home  brushes  out  her  rooms  every  morning. 
1  know  each  flock  well  by  sight,  and  which  door 
they  wiU  stop  at.  In  Taormina  you  soon  become 
familiar  with  every  member  of  the  community  ;  and 
the  goats  are  very  important  members,  and  amongst 
the  most  intelligent.  But  I  was  speaking  of  what 
Taormina  carries  on  her  head,  and  a  turkey  is  by 
no  means  the  strangest  thing.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
the  other  day,  I  made  the  remark  that  I  had  seen 
a  woman  carrying  six  chairs  on  her  head-pad. 
The  exaggeration  was  just  a  little  heavy  on  my 
conscience,  until  I  actually  saw  a  woman  carrying 
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a  good-sized  wardrobe,  and  four  chairs  piled  on  the 
top  of  it,  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  I  carried  my  hat. 

A  washing  clothes-basket  fuU  of  eggs  piled  high 
like  a  stack  is  a  common  head-load,  and  a  whole 
hotel's  washing  is,  of  course,  an  everyday  occurrence. 
But  the  strangest  and  saddest  burden  I  ever  saw 
was  a  child's  coffin,  borne  on  the  weeping  mother's 
head.  The  little  fiineral  consisted  of  the  village 
priest,  a  boy  carrying  a  lighted  taper,  and  this  human 
hearse.  The  quiet  God's  acre  where  the  baby  was 
to  be  buried  lay  far  down  in  the  valley,  so  the 
mother  had  many  miles  to  carry  her  burden.  This 
little  funeral  has  always  remained  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  saddest  tokens  of  poverty. 
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A    VISIT   TO   OUR    LADY    OF   TYNDARI8. 

Tyndaris  !  The  name  claimed  us,  and  drew  us 
to  it.  just  as  the  magic  word  Sicily  claimed 
Cardinal  Newman  seventy  years  ago.  Do  many 
people  remember,  I  wonder,  that  it  was  after  Jol 
Henry  Newman  had  seen  Sicily  and  lain  for  weel 
sick  of  a  fever  in  high  Castrogiovanni,  and  before 
he  joined  the  Cathohc  Church,  that  he  wrote,  on 
the  journey  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  "  Lead, 
kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom  "  ?  Castro- 
giovanni is  the  ancient  Enna — the  navel,  so  to 
speak,  of  pagan  worship  in  Sicily;  for  here  Ceres, 
the  Earth  Mother,  had  her  great  temple.  Had  the 
feelings  which  must  have  been  aroused  in  his  re- 
ceptive nature  by  his  closer  association  with  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  Ceres  made  the  gloom  stiU 
deeper  ?     Who  knows  ? 

To-day  Tyndaris  claims  two  classes  of  pi 
The  first — and  these  are  greatly  in  the  minority — 
are  those  to  whom  Helen  of  Troy,  and   not  the 
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kindly,  black-faced,  miracle-working  Madonna,  is  the 
real  Lady  of  Tyndaris.  Helen  was  sister  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  founders  of  the  city.  She  too 
was  called  Tyndaris,  because  Tyndareus  was  the 
husband  of  their  mother.  It  was  to  commemorate 
the  beauty  and  fame  of  this  daughter  of  Jupiter  that 
the  coin  of  the  city  was  struck  which  bears  her  head 
on  it  to  this  day.  To  those  pilgrims  inspired  by 
the  classics,  the  exquisite  word  Tyndaris  conjures 
up  their  own  particular  vision  of  the  wanton  world- 
loved  pagan.  They  wot  little  of  the  modem  Lady 
of  Tyndaris,  whose  clustering  lowers  soar  high  above 
the  ruins  of  Helen's  city,  on  the  very  site  of  the 
temple  raised  to  the  great  twin  brethren. 

In  Sicily  one  uses  the  word  modem  in  a  com- 
parative sense.  The  famous  monastery  of  Tyndaris 
built  on  this  classic  site  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  but  nothing  of  the  original  Gothic  build- 
ing remains.  There  have  been  annual  pilgrimages 
to  tiie  sanctuary  from  that  day  to  this. 

My  two  companions  were  devotees  of  Helen, 
with  eyes  and  ears  and  time  for  Uttle  else  than 
the  tracing  out  of  the  massive  wall  of  Dionysius, 
which  encircled  the  high  city  he  founded  in 
896  U.C.  as  a  refuge  for  the  Messenian  exiles 
who  fled  from  old  Greece  before  the  Spartan. 
Poor,  turbulent  Sicily  afforded  but  a  precarious 
home  for  these  refugees  from  the  mainland. 

If  you   look   at  your  guide-book,  you  will   see 
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that  a  visit  to  Tyndaris  will  well  repay  all  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  classics,  for  there  is  much 
to  be  seen  of  the  ancient  city,  which  stood,  unlike 
most  Greek  cities,  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  a  site  hardly  less  impressive  than,  and  certainly 
as  lovely  as,  Castrogiovanni. 

At  Enna  there  is  not  one  stone  above  anothi 
to    indicate    the   spot  where    the  temple  of  Ci 
stood.     Everything  in    Castrogiovanni  is  mere 
construction,  though  in  such  a  place   imaginatii 
is  a  master-builder.       Kut  at    Tyndaris  there 
wealth  of  fallen  and   upstanding   ruins.     Did 
Freeman    declare    the    Ginnasio    "  one    of    the 
worthiest    Roman   buildings  in  existence "  ?     Was 
it  not  here  that  the   famous  statue  of  Mercury 
stood,  so  extolled  by  Cicero  in  his  VeiTCS  ?     Thi 
are    Still    the    Grteco-Roman    theatre,    and    so; 
remains  of  the  great   temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
course  mosaic  floors  and  tombs  of  various  epochi 
The  stage  properties   of  an   ancient  Sicilian  cil 
are   Grteco-Roman    theatres,    fine    tombs,   mosaii 
floors,  and  a  ^wna^i'o.      Without  tliese  monunienl 
of  antiquity  the  custodian  feels  himself  of  mini 
importance. 

To  the  antiquarian,  all  these  masses  of  splendid 
stone,  half  hidden  in  a  wealth  of  sumach  trees, 
or  orange  orchards  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the 
first  wliite  blossoms,  or  dark  carob  trees  whose< 
fatness   reminds    one   of   the    stately    park    treesj 
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of  England,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  what- 
ever his  particular  line  happens  to  be.  For 
the  enthusiastic  antiquarian  is  like  the  specialist 
of  diseases :  nothing  ever  ails  a  patient  but  the 
specialist's  own  specialty.  To  the  antiquarian, 
every  polygonal  stone  or  mortarless  piece  of 
masonry  can  be  made  to  fit  itself  into  the  re- 
construction of  the  buildings  he  imagines  they 
belonged  to. 

At  Tyndaris  I  was  the  only  woman,  and  I  felt 
my  femininity ;  for  I  seemed  to  be  interested  in 
such  little  things,  and  my  ignorance  of  the  classics 
was  so  appalling  that  I  was  glad  when  my  little 
orphan  companions  pointed  out  simple  human 
things  which  I  could  understand— the  thought- 
fulness  of  Nature,  for  instance,  in  supplying  this 
tunny-fishing  district  with  a  wealth  of  strong  grass, 
whose  fibre  makes  a  string  which,  as  the  orphan 
expressed  it,  was  very  sympathetic  to  the  tunny- 
fish,  and  so  is  used  for  making  fishing-nets.  He 
also  told  me  that  the  fichi  if  India — what  we  call 
prickly  pears^have  their  sex  easily  distinguished, 
for  the  feminine  pears  have  no  prickles,  while  those 
of  the  masculine  gender  are  covered  with  angry 
thorns.  Both  sorts  bear  fruit,  but  the  feminine 
trees  produce  the  largest  and  the  best. 

These  things  were  very  ordinary  and  trivial 
compared  to  the  knowledge  which  urged  my  com- 
panions on  in  their  search   after  buried  temples 
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and  hidden  treasures.      But  to  me  the  Punic  wars,  1 
and  Sextus   Pompeius,  who  occupied  the  city  in 
48  B.C.,  and  even  the  modern  Pliny  who  brought 
wrinkles    to    my    companions'    foreheads    by    his 
mentioning  how  half  the  city  had  fallen  into  the 
sea,  although   almost   all    the  original  wall  which 
encircled  it  can  be  traced,  seemed  very  far  away 
and    wanting    in    humanity,    compared    with    the 
soaring  sanctuary    of  the   strange  black  Madonna 
before  whose  slirine  pilgrims  have  prostrated   and 
scourged  themselves  for  four  hundred  years.     She  J 
chained  my  eyes  to  her  glittering  heights,  overlook- ; 
ingthe  mist-wreathed  ^Eolian  Islands  lying  in  a  vast  I 
flatness  of  blue    enamel.     To  me  at  least,  accom-  I 
panied  as  we  were  by  canons  and  vicars  and  priests,  ] 
black-robed  and   tonsured,   and  with   the    bell   of  ] 
the  Angeius  clanging  in  our  ears,  the  pagan  Helen 
was  completely  displaced  by  Our  Christian  Lady  of  1 
Tyndaris. 

In  some  places,  at  Syracuse  notably,  the  spirit  of 
pagan  Sicily  is  uppermost.  There  the  gods  still 
inhabit  the  land,  so  that  even  such  as  I,  versed  in 
no  classic  scholarship,  feel  their  near  presence,  just 
as  you  can  feel  the  unseen  presence  of  spirits  in  i 
haunted  buildings. 

That  Sicily  is  haunted  with  the  spirits  of  the  -I 
gods  I    verily   believe,    although   **  not  to  all  are 
their  near   presences  made  known."     Some    have 
eyes,  yet  see  not ;  some  have  senses,  and  feel  not, 
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The  rapturous  sense  of  pagan  things  is  not  felt  by 
all,  nor  is  the  sense  of  colour  or  sound  ;  but  rarest 
of  all  are  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  sense  of 
Christ,  called  Christianity. 

But  I  will  leave  pagan  Tyiidaris,  which  lies 
buried  in  a  green  cemetery  of  Southern  vegetation, 
and  class  myself  with  those  vulgar  moderns  who  can 
find  their  inspiration  in  the  great  mountain  monas- 
tery which  from  the  plain  below  soars  up  with  a 
presence  as  pointed  and  majestic  as  any  lover  of 
Gothic  could  desire.  To  the  architecture  of  this 
famous  sanctuary  distance  lends  enchantment,  but 
the  near  vicinity  does  not  rob  it  of  a  peculiar 
chanii.  You  wind  up  eight  hundred  feet  of 
mountain  road,  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  distant 
orange  blossom  from  the  green  orchards  on  the 
slopes  to  your  left,  which  can-y  your  eyes  to  the  blue 
sea,  and  shaded  here  and  there  on  the  right  by  the 
feathery  foliage  of  acacias,  now  snow-burdened  with 
delicate  blossom.  You  must  leave  severe  criticism 
to  colder  eyes,  and  rest  thankful  for  the  impres- 
sion of  beauty  afforded  by  the  pilgrimage  sanctuary 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Greek  Tyn- 
daris.  You  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  whole 
building  is  a  mass  of  faults — so  faulty,  in  fact, 
that  not  one  line  of  it  is  pure  or  without  blemish 
in  a  builder's  eyes ;  but,  like  many  dear  human 
things,  its  very  faults  make  up  a  tmtt  ensemble  which 
disarms  criticism.  From  far  and  near  it  stands  up 
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like  a  giant  against  the  sky.  a  mass  of  mediteval 
outlines,  the  one  object  which  attracts  and  arrests 
the  eye ;  and,  Protestant  or  devout  Catholic,  which- 
soever you  be,  you  must  feel  your  pulses  quicken 
as  you  look  upon  it.  For  you  are  nearing  the 
Zion  of  thousands  of  simple  hearts. 

To  reach  it,  you  drive  from  the  station  of 
Patti  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  old  pilgrims"  road 
in  about  an  hour — that  is.  if  your  horses  show  the 
same  fine  ardour  as  ours  did. 

At  the  gate  of  the  monastery  we  were  met  by 
the  vicar,  a  very  old  gentleman,  whose  white  hair 
and  dignified  presence  seemed  exactly  suited  to  the 
situation.  He  is  an  archfeologist,  and  has  written 
a  guide  to  the  pagan  city  of  Tyndaris.  With  the 
venerable  \icar  was  the  tall  and  jovial  canon — a  hi 
in  himself^aiid  two  younger,  shorter  priests, 
very  black-robed  and  ecelesiastical-Iooking  against 
the  dazzling  white  building.  Plajang  round  their 
heels  like  affectionately-treated  puppies  were  the 
ten  little  grey -flannel -clothed  orphans  belonging 
the  charity  domiciled  in  the  monastery  buildinj 
Before  I  had  been  twenty-four  liours  the  guest  of  the 
vicar  and  the  canon,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
most  children  in  Patti  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood must  long  to  be  orphans ;  for  freer, 
happier,  more  cared-for  little  beings  than  these 
foundlings  who  live  under  the  protection  of  Our 
Lady  of  Tyndaris  I    cannot  imagine.     Our  hosts 
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took  us  into  the  little  refectory  set  apart  for  the 
guests  of  the  monastery,  a  long  narrow  room  with 
nothing  but  windows  along  the  outer  side,  so  that 
while  we  supped  we  looked  upon  the  vast  coast- 
line far  below,  and  Etna  rising  superior  over  an 
ocean  of  turbulent  blue  hills,  with  the  towns  of 
Falcone,  Furnari,  and  Milazzo  at  their  base.  From 
the  end  window  you  could  see  halfway  to  Palermo. 
This  is  the  more  beautiful  coast-line,  though  Etna 
graces  the  other ;  for  here  the  long  line  is  curved 
into  two  sickle-shaped  bays,  and  the  colour  reminds 
one  of  wondrous  Taormina.  Patti  lies  this  way,  and 
Giojosa  Marea,  and  far  out  to  sea  are  the  exquisite 
Lipari  Islands,  with  volcanic  Stromboli  rolling  forth 
red  fire  in  the  e\'ening.  It  is  not  many  refectory 
rooms  set  apart  for  guests  in  monasteries  which 
can  boast  of  such  a  view  as  we  gazed  upon  while 
dining  at  Tyndaris. 

During  tlie  important  interview  of  choosing  our 
evening  meal,  the  cook  was  present,  and  also  the 
custodian  of  the  ruins,  and  the  obliging  man-servant 
who  did  all  the  woman's  work  at  tlie  monastery. 
After  much  good  advice,  and  many  bat!  shots  on 
our  part  as  to  what  the  place  could  offer,  we  chose 
chicken  and  wild  asparagus  ;  and,  having  refi-eshed 
ourselves  with  black  coffee,  off"  we  started  to  do 
ancient  Tyndaris,  the  tall  black-robed  figure  of 
the  jovial  canon  leiuling  the  way,  and  two  black- 
browed,  swarthy  Uttle  dwarfs  in  grey  flaimel  bring- 
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inff  up  the  rear.     The  reverend  vicar  was  too  aged 
to  walk  so  far. 

I  personally  was  longing  to  inspect  the  monastery 
and  pilgrimage  church,  and  to  see  the  famous  statue 
of  the  miracle-working  Madonna;  but  I  was  ashamed 
to  confess  preferiiig  the  often  -  rebuilt  Christian 
sanctuary  to  the  ruins  of  Greek  Tyndaris.  On  our 
way  to  the  antiquities  we  met  our  chicken,  head 
downwards,  and  a  bundle  of  fresh  wild  asparagus, 
being  carried  by  a  goatherd  with  his  head  tied  up  in 
a  red  handkerchief  and  his  feet  swathed  in  rough 
hide  shoes.  At  the  moment  we  did  not  realise  the 
full  significance  of  that  uncomplaining  fowl.  We 
had  arrived  by  chance  at  the  monaster^'  on  Thurs- 
day night,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  the  house 
no  meat  must  be  eaten  on  Friday.  In  place 
meat  we  were  offered  stock-fish  for  our  ne: 
evening  meal,  and  to  our  innocent  minds  it  pro- 
mised the  toothsome  cod  and  egg-sauce  of  Ash 
Wednesday.  But  here  let  me  warn  all  travellers 
in  Sicily  to  avoid  stock-fish  like  the  plague.  When 
our  serving-man  saw  the  effect  its  mere  presence 
had  upon  us.  he  fled  in  despair.  Whatever  did  the 
Inglesi  like  ?  We  had  rejected  both  cncdo  (a 
strong  cheese  made  of  slieep's  milk),  which  was 
served  with  macaroni,  and  stock-fish.  So  far  did 
he  fly  that  he  reached  the  canon's  private  house  at 
the  other  end  of  the  village,  and  reappeared  in  a 
short  time  with  an  offering,  from  that  hospitable 
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soul,  of  a  tin  of  tunny-fish  in  oil.  We  could  see 
from  the  windows  of  the  refectory  the  preparations 
which  were  being  made  for  the  arrival  of  the 
tunny.  All  the  nets  were  laid  down  and  marked  by 
high  staves  standing  up  many  feet  out  of  the  water ; 
in  fact,  everything  was  complete  except  the  laying 
down  of  the  centre  chamber,  the  camera  della 
morte,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  not  done  until  the 
very  last  moment.  On  shore,  the  great  tonnara.  or 
tunny  establishment,  enclosed  in  high  walls,  looked 
hke  the  Wormwood  Scrubbs  prison.  Factories 
always  present  a  sort  of  fortified  appearance  in  Sicily. 
If  a  wine-grower  keeps  any  valuable  wine  in  his 
country  house,  you  can  tell  it  by  the  iron  bars 
across  his  windows,  and  the  prison-like  aspect  of 
the  place.  Tunny  means  almost  as  much  to 
Sicily  as  sulphur  does.  I  think  I  should  prefer 
the  battue  of  the  tunny  to  the  pickaxing  of 
sulphur  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  "  Have  you  been  down  a 
sulphur  mine  ?  and  have  you  seen  a  mnttanza 
(meaning  a  great  catch  and  slaughtering  of 
tunny)?"  are  the  two  questions  to  which  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  Yes  if  you  profess  to 
know  your  Sicily. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  my  dear  unknowable 
Sicily,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  been 
down  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  most  sulphureous 
mine  in  Sicily. 
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But  at  Tyndaris,  while  T  looked  upon  that  in-' 
tense  Tyrrhene  Sea,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  imagine 
the  bloody  battles  which  these  staves  standing  up 
out  of  the  blue  suggested.  One  of  the  priests  hadj 
given  me  a  vivid  description  of  the  extraordinary  J 
scene.  It  is  a  duel  fought  to  the  death  betweeaj 
the  monster  fish  and  expert  harpoonists. 

AVhen  we  returned   for  our  evening  meaj.  the  ' 
voices  of  the  exuberant  orphans  startled  us  as  we 
neared  the  monastery.     They  were  orphans'  voices, 
and  no  mistake  about  it ;  for  shrillness  and  insist- 
ence they  almost  surpassed   the   church   bells   in 
Bergamo.     Yet  there  was  a  fearless  open-vowelled  ] 
effect  in  that  Latin  chanting  which  has  a  peculiar  I 
charm  for  those  who  know  the  South.     There  was  I 
no  fear  for  the  lungs  of  these  grey-clad  orphans. 
The  organ-loft  of  the  big  church,  where  the  youth- 
ful  priest,  whose  duty  it  seemed  to  be  to  pretend 
to  control  the  orphans,  played  the  organ,  surrounded 
by  his   pupils,  was  right  against  my  bedroom,  so 
that    I    had    a   good    opportunity   of  hearing   this 
whole-souled  bawling  of  St  Gregory's  plain  chant 
at  6  a.m.   the  next  morning.     No  alarm-clock  or  1 
minute-gun    ever  had  such  a  disastrous  effect  on  I 
sleep.     The    chanting   stopped   as   abruptly  as  it  | 
began,   and    heforc    I    could    hurry   through    my  ' 
dressing— which,    being    without   the    aid    of    any  I 
looking-glass,  brought  my  monastic  residence  very 
forcibly  home  to  me — 1  heard  the  heavy  feet  of  the  i 
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orphans  scuttling  down  the  ladder -stairs  which  led 
to  my  bedroom  and  the  org-an-loft  only.  I  almost 
fell  on  the  top  of  the  Httle  grey  rats  in  my  anxiety 
to  see  monastie  life  begin  its  new  day.  The  good- 
looking  young  priest  helped  to  pick  me  up,  for 
which  may  his  sins  be  forgiven  him  I  Before  I  knew 
better,  I  was  always  shaking  hands  with  priests,  and 
once  in  Girgenti  I  forced  a  bishop  into  extending 
me  his  three  fingers,  for  which  laches  of  mine  I  pre- 
sume he  would  fast  for  about  half  a  day.  Already 
the  canon  and  the  two  younger  priests  were  wait- 
ing to  know  what  our  plans  for  the  day  would  be. 
I  have  never  yet  found  out  what  priests  in  Sicily 
grow  fat  upon ;  at  Tyndaris  it  was  certainly  not 
on  high  living  or  long  sleeping.  Any  Sicilian  can 
talk  all  night  and  be  dressed  as  spryly  as  you  like, 
and  ready  to  begin  a  new  day's  talk,  by  6  a,  in. 
every  day  in  the  week.  What  we  have  suffered 
fi*om  their  ability  to  do  without  sleep  and  food, 
no  words  of  mine  can  express.  One  hears  of  the 
energy-  of  the  North.  It  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  real  South  that  knows  no  bedtime,  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word  quietness.  While  my  friends 
were  discussing  the  food  problem,  I  stepped  into 
the  great  church  which  had  received  the  thank- 
offerings  and  prayers  of  pilgrims  from  all  points  of 
the  world  for  four  hundred  years.  I  entered  by 
the  httle  side  door  which  led  off  our  refectory,  so 
that  no  one  saw  me  coming.     1  stopped  suddenly, 
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scarcely  believing  that  what  I  saw  was  real  The 
great  west  door  stood  wide  open,  and  just  inside 
it  were  two  human  beings — I  could  not  at  first 
distinguish  of  which  sex — ^crawHng,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  on  their  hands  and  knees  up  the 
church  at  a  snail's  pace.  In  front  of  them  a  young 
woman  was  trailmg  her  pocket  handkerchief  along 
the  niarble-paved  floor  close  in  front  of  the  bent 
head  of  the  first  pilgrim.  The  point  of  the  hand- 
kerchief just  Ughtly  tipped  the  floor.  By  the  side 
of  the  crawling  figures  an  old  man  walked,  whose 
arms  were  full  of  liea^y  cloaks  and  huge  umbrellas 
— evidently  the  wraps  they  had  used  on  their  long 
journey.  The  figures  on  the  floor  crawled  so 
slowly  and  with  such  apparent  effort  that  at  first 
I  imagined  they  had  come  on  this  pilgrimage  to 
cure  themselves  of  a  terrible  infirmity. 

The  young  priest  saw  me  looking  with  evident 
pity  at  the  contorted  creatures  moving  on  hands 
and  knees  slowly  up  the  long  aisle  of  the  church  ; 
then  he  pointed  to  the  floor  behind  them,  and  put 
out  his  tongue  and  made  the  sign  of  Ucldng. 
Horrors  1  I  looked  again,  and  what  he  was  sym- 
bolising these  poor  wretches  were  actually  doing. 
Their  very  doubled-up  appearance  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  licking  the  floor  of  the  church, 
from  the  great  west  door,  which  outside  is  decor- 
ated with  strange  pagan  signs,  right  up  to  the 
altar  where  the  Madonna  of  Tyndaris  is  enthroned. 
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Could  the  pagan  Helen  have  demanded  more 
absolute  worship  in  her  great  day  ?  Cities  were 
lost  and  won  for  her,  and  all  the  sins  of  man's 
passion  for  a  passionate  Ubertine  were  extolled  for 
her  sake ;  yet  did  the  hero  of  Troy  ever  lick  the 
ground  with  his  tongue  the  whole  length  of  a 
temple  for  her  sake  ?  When  the  pilgrims  reached 
the  chapel  of  the  miraculous  Madonna,  they  stood 
up  as  straight  and  tall  as  young  cypress  trees ;  they 
were  strong-limbed,  free-breasted  young  Amazons. 
I  glanced  from  their  orange-kerchiefed  heads  and 
low,  swart  brows  to  the  two  long  lines  on  the 
floor  behind  them  like  snails*  trails.  Had  human 
tongues  really  made  these  two  fine  unbroken  films 
right  up  the  church  ?  It  seemed  difficult  now  to 
believe  it. 

The  priest  saw  my  eyes  following  the  line  which 
stopped  so  significantly  right  under  the  rail  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Lady  of  Tyndaris. 

"  You  are  not  a  Catholic,  signora  ?  " 

I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  not,  for 
the  spell  of  the  place  was  upon  me.  I  shook 
my  head,  and  pointed  again  to  the  snail's  trail 
and  at  the  devoutly  kneehng  figures,  who  had  at 
last  reached  the  haven  of  their  desires.  I  felt  the 
desolation  of  the  sheep  which  stand  outside  the 
fold.  These  fine  tongue-Ucked  traUs  were  expressive 
of  such  a  complete  surrender — of  a  belief  so  far  past 
my  poor  understanding;  the   abrupt  stopping  in 
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front  of  their  beloved  Madonna  so  expressive  of 
a  great  desire  obtained. 

I  thought  of  the  little  old  woman  in  Japan  who 
killed  herself  because  she  had  at  last  reached  Ise. 
the  great  pilgrimage  spot  of  all  Dai  Nippon,  and 
never  expected  to  know  such  a  blessed  moment 
again. 

I  asked  if  there  were  many  such  pilgrims  nowa- 
days, or  if  these  two  represented  a  race  which  was 
dying  out. 

"  Oh  no,"  the  priest  said  ;  "  if  you  stay  here  until 
the  feast  of  the  Pasqua  you  will  see  hundreds  such  ; 
but  the  great  festa  of  the  Madonna  is  not  till 
September.  Vou  will  stay  on  for  the  Pasqua, 
signora  ? " 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  stay."  I 
felt  that  if  I  did,  1  too  might  lick  the  marble 
pavements — for  the  place  had  its  influence.  I  could 
picture  to  myself  the  long  white  road  leading  round 
the  mountain  black  with  eager  pilgrims  toiling 
under  a  September  sun  on  the  day  of  days.  I 
asked  the  priest  about  it. 

*'  They  are  not  allowed  to  flog  themselves  any 
longer,"  he  said.  "  Up  till  two  years  ago  the 
pilgrims  approached  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  almost 
naked,  while  their  relatives  flogged  them  with  coids." 

I  did  not  discover  if  these  two  young  women  had 
made  their  pilgrimage  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
recovery  of  some  child  who  had  been  ill,  or  as  a 
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penance  for  some  sin  they  had  committed  them- 
selves. For  the  former.  I  imagine,  judging  by  the 
number  of  votive  offerings  relating  to  children 
which  hang  about  the  famous  chapel. 

During  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  the  monastery  many 
interesting  and  picturesque  incidents  occurred — 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Bishop  of  Patti, 
for  instance,  who  came  to  bestow  his  welcome  on 
the  foreigners  at  the  monastery. 

The  dear  canon,  when  his  arrival  was  announced 
(we  had  just  come  in,  hot  and  rather  grubby,  from  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon), 
bade  us  a  hurried  adieu.  "  I  must  go  and  change 
my  shirt,"  he  said,  "  before  I  see  His  Eminence." 

I  did  not  take  part  in  the  interview  with  the 
bishop,  but  when  His  Eminence  drove  away  he 
looked  a  very  picturesque  personage  in  his  purple 
and  scarlet  and  great  gold  chain  and  tasselled 
hat,  surrounded  by  the  entire  inhabitants  of  the 
monastery — the  beautiful  white-haired  vicar,  the 
splendid  canon,  the  kindly  minor  priests,  and  all 
the  urfunotrofio. 

He  was  gathered  up  and  put  carefully  into  a 
close  carriage,  although  the  evening  was  glorious, 
and  the  view  astounding ;  but  I  imagine  that  some 
etiquette  prevents  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
in  Italy  ever  dii\'ing  in  an  open  carriage,  for  I  have 
never  seen  one  doing  it,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather. 
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And  so  when  I  think  of  Tyndaris  my  thoughts 
are  not  of  Helen,  but  of  the  things  of  to-day  and 
of  the  tenderly  loved  Madonna  and  her  high  white 
home,  and  of  the  hospitable  priests  and  the  witty 
canon,  who  never  forgot  to  send  some  welcome 
little  offering  to  our  not  too  abundantly  supplied 
table  at  each  mealtime  ;  for  the  want  of  butter,  and 
the  absence  of  cheese  and  fruit  and  meat,  and  the 
fact  that  Sicilians  are  satisfied  with  a  tiny  cup  of 
black  coffee  in  the  mornings,  left  somewhat  of  a 
vacuum  in  Northern  interiors. 
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A    VISIT   TO    A    SICILIAN    SULPHtJR   MINE 

We  had  been  in  Sicily  five  times,  and  had  never 
visited  a  sulphur  mine.  This,  to  a  large  proportion 
of  Sicilians,  seems  very  like  having  been  to  Niagara 
and  never  having  seen  the  Falls. 

Each  year,  of  course,  we  meant  to  do  one,  and 
each  time  we  grudged  the  time  and  effort,  and 
told  ourselves  that  we  dreaded  tlie  horrors  and 
misery  which  were  associated  in  our  minds  with 
sulphur  mining.  A'^ery  often  we  had  heard  and 
read  how  little  children  carry  beasts'  burdens  up 
slippery  heights  in  a  damp,  sulphureous  atmosphere, 
eight  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth— 
yellow-skinned,  tragic-eyed  little  slaves  who  have 
never  seen  the  light  of  day,  children  whose  parents 
are  mere  skeletons  of  humanity,  toiling  under  the 
most  barbarous  conditions  for  a  few  trancs  a  week. 

The  sulphur  miners  in  Sicily  are  undoubtedly 
the  worst  of  the  population—the  brigands  and 
criminal    classes    are    principally    recruited    from 
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them ;  but  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  during 
my  visit  to  the  sulphur  mine  at  Serradifalco  I 
saw  nothing  which  answered  in  the  shghtest  d^jree 
to  any  of  the  thrilling'  descriptions,  or  which  would 
accoimt  for  the  pecuhar  depravity  of  the  people, 
beyond  the  fact  that  mining  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  seems  to  me  a  desperate 
way  of  earning  a  liveHhood.  I  admit  that  I 
expected  to  be  shocked  and  horrified  at  what  I 
saw,  but  I  was  not  in  the  least,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was  not  in  the  heart  of  my  true 
self  just  a  little  disappointed.  Of  course,  I  pro- 
fessed myself  delighted  and  agreeably  surprised  ; 
but  when  I  recollect  that  not  so  many  years  ago 
gentlewomen  and  men  crowded  to  see  a  criminal 
hanged  at  Newgate  Gaol,  I  am  not  sure  that,  had 
I  been  living  then,  I  might  not  have  gone  with  the 
times  and  been  amongst  the  number.  It  is  better 
to  be  thrilled  with  horrors  than  never  to  be  thrilled 
at  aUI 

The  mine  selected  for  us  to  see  whilst  we  were 
staying  at  Girgenti  was  at  Serradifalco,  a  few 
hours' journey  by  train.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Verderami,  and  has  been  worked  continuously 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  station  of  Serradi- 
falco we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  barren  land 
of  sulphur,  for  every  rock  now  glittered  with  the 
tell-tale   crystal-like   gypsum,  which    always    indi- 
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cates  a  sulphur  district ;  and  in  place  of  the  rich 
orchards  and  the  pageant  of  gay  flowers  which 
in  April  cover  the  Sicilian  fields,  like  crops 
(the  dwarf  and  blushing  pink  morning  glory,  the 
blood-red.  gorgeous  sainfoin,  the  purple  sucameli, 
and  all  the  host  of  unnamed  brave  yellow 
flowers  which  lend  their  daring  to  splendour- 
loving  Girgenti),  we  could  see  nothing  now  but 
gigantic  ant-hills  of  pink  and  greenish  "tailings," 
as  the  rubbish-heaps  of  mines  are  technically 
called,  and  here  and  there  a  tall  chinmey  soaring 
up  like  the  flower-shaft  of  a  cactus  plant.  In  the 
far  distance,  all  round,  there  were  blue  and  lofty 
mountains — Cammarata,  the  sanctuary  of  brigands, 
and  Etna  itself. 

But,  barren  and  unnatural  as  the  sulphur  country 
is.  it  is  not  without  its  peculiar  character,  and 
even  beauty,  for  these  sulphur  "  taiUngs  "  take  on 
strange  colours  when  they  have  lain  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  for  many  years ;  and  I 
have  seen  mine-hills,  which  in  reaUty  are  only 
hideous  upheavals  of  earth,  upon  which  no  living 
thing  or  blade  of  green  will  grow,  sparkle  and 
gleam  in  the  clear  Sicilian  atmosphere  like  a 
turbulent  sea  of  opals.  Sulphur  mines  have  a 
habit  of  looking  as  if  they  were  disused,  and 
abandoned  both  by  man  and  nature.  In  the  real 
sulphur  country,  in  which  you  cannot  tell  where 
one  mine  leaves  off  and  another  one  begins,  vegeta- 
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tion  of  course  suffers  horribly,  and  mine-owners  find 
it  necessary  to  purchase  the  land  for  many  miles 
round  the  area  of  the  mines.  It  is  cheaper  to  do 
this,  and  let  out  the  land  for  what  poor  grazing  it 
will  afford,  than  to  pay  the  damages  demanded  by 
the  land-owners  for  the  harm  done  to  their  crops 
by  the  sulphur  fumes. 

On  our  way  from  the  station  to  the  mine,  which, 
although  it  lay  in  a  hollow  between  the  hiUs.  was 
at  an  altitude  of  15O0  feet,  we  were  accompanied 
by  Signor  Verderami,  his  chief  engineer  and  over- 
seer, and  I  doubt  if  any  three  men  were  ever  asked, 
or  answered,  so  many  questions  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time.  Everything  was  very  weird,  very 
still,  and  mercilessly  destitute  of  shade  or  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  day  was  one  of  intense  brilliance 
and  heat.  The  ground  was  very  rough,  because 
part  of  the  road  lay  over  old  upheavals  of  mine- 
refuse,  and  we  were  chmbing  most  of  the  way. 

Now  and  then  a  falcon,  ardent  in  its  flight, 
would  soar  high  o\'er  our  heads,  passing  through 
the  deep  blue  to  the  far-distant  mountains  like  a 
kite  carried  stiffly  on  a  strong  wind ;  and  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  minutes  we  met  packs  of  dark  mules, 
each  between  two  high-piled  blocks  of  bright 
yellow  sulphur,  as  even  and  firm-looking  as  the 
cut  corner-stones  of  a  cathedral.  There  is  no  cart- 
road  to  the  station  from  the  mine,  and  to  us  it 
seemed  almost  incredible  that  the  whole  output  of 
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this  wealthy  mine  should  still  be  curried,  a  liundred- 
weight  or  two  at  a  time,  on  the  backs  of  mules 
over  a  hillside  as  rough  as  Vesunus. 

In  the  distance  these  trains  of  sulphur-laden 
beasts,  winding  slowly  in  and  out  of  the  mounds 
of  refuse,  seemed  like  trails  of  black  ants  intent 
on  their  mysterious  business.  The  boys  who  drove 
the  mules  all  seemed  merry-souled.  healthy  brats, 
who  greeted  Signor  Verderami  and  the  overseer 
with  that  customary  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
respect  which  one  finds  all  over  the  south  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  between  master  and  servant. 

The  story  of  the  mine,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
tragedies  and  humours  which  take  place  in  it,  so 
oreupied  our  minds  that  we  were  on  the  scene  of 
action  before  we  realised  how  far  we  had  walked 
— a  fact  which  we  were  to  realise  very  painfully 
when  we  rode  over  the  same  ground  again,  under 
the  blazing  mid-day  sun,  to  catch  our  train  back 
to  Girgenti  in  the  afternoon.  The  full  significance 
of  a  mu'c'.?  pace  can  only  be  realised  wlien  you 
are  desperately  anxious  to  catch  a  train  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  man  who  led  my 
mule  had  one  of  the  instruments  of  torture  which, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  have  become  almost 
obsolete  in  Sicily — a  thick,  short  stick  about  the 
length  of  a  long  knife,  with  a  sharp  steel  point 
like  a  nail  stuck  into  the  end  of  it.     The  first  time 
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the  man  used  it,  I  took  it  from  him,  and  expressed 
very  grapliically  my  disapproval  of  such  brutality. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked,  "  You 
wish  to  catch  the  train,  signora  ? " 

I  kept  the  stick,  but  I  confess  that  I 
sorely  tempted  to  use  it  more  than  once,  for  no 
amount  of  urging  or  ordinary  whipping  would 
induce  the  dignified,  well-fed  beast  to  change  its 
maddening  pace. 

I  could  see  my  train  going  out  of  that  Hi 
sulphur-trading  station,  and  all  my  plans  being 
upset  for  many  days  to  come,  for  it  was  the  last 
train  to  Girgenti  that  day.  I  am  afraid  it  was 
my  pride,  and  not  my  feeling  of  pity  for  the  mule, 
which  prevented  me  from  digging  that  sharp  little 
nail  into  the  shoulder-blade  of  the  positive  beast 
I  was  riding.  Truly  the  driver  of  mules  has  much 
provocation  for  cruelty. 

As  we  dropped  into  the  valley  where  the  mine 
lay  along  a  hillside,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  caught 
our  throats  and  hurt  our  eyes ;  yet  we  were  told 
that  the  fires  which  heat  the  kilns  were  very  low 
just  now,  for,  in  the  three  spring  months  when 
the  crops  are  growing,  there  is  a  law  which  Umits 
the  fumes  to  a  distance  of  six  miles.  These  little 
fires  which  heat  the  kilns  never  go  out ;  some  of 
them  have  burnt  continuously  for  many  years. 
They  are  called  the  Gill  fires. 

To  me  this  clever  invention,  which  means  so 
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much  in  Sicily,  had  a  special  interest,  for  the 
Mr  Gill  who  invented  the  patent  was  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  near  relative  to  my  old 
school-friends  there.  The  three  legs  of  Man  and 
the  three  legs  of  Sicily,  as  everyone  knows,  are 
alniost  similar,  and  in  Sicily  there  is  a  breed  of  cats 
which,  like  the  Manx  cats,  have  no  tails ;  and  here 
again,  right  m  the  heart  of  primitive  Sicily,  I  found 
the  footprint  of  the  Manxman — in  one  of  the  most 
important  inventions  in  sulphur  mining.  The 
Gill  fires  keep  on  lighting  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  which,  of  course,  means  an  enormous 
saving  of  expense  and  labour.  At  the  points  where 
these  fires  burst  out,  there  are  kilns  in  which 
the  sulphur  ore  is  burnt  and  smelted.  When 
sulphur  is  roasted,  it  pours  out  like  a  stream  of 
olive  oil.  These  fires  are  above  ground,  of  course, 
and  it  is  from  them  that  all  the  choking  fumes 
arise.  Down  below,  where  the  men  are  hacking 
out  the  raw  sulphur  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  air  is  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  dark- 
ness a  very  pleasant  relief  in  summer.  It  was 
above  ground,  where  the  sun  was  tierce,  the  ground 
soft  and  hot,  the  air  full  of  the  fumes  of  sidphur, 
and  tiie  white  glare  almost  intolerable,  that  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  toilers  in  this  curious  purgatory.  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  heat  is  so  intense  that 
the  men  do  riot  work  above  ground  in  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day. 
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There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  above  ground, 
and  as  it  was  one  of  the  innumerable  Mezzo-festaa, 
there  was  not  the  full  complement  of  men  in  the 
mine,  or  at  work  anywhere.  There  are  so  many 
festas  in  the  year  that  there  are  only  180  full  days 
left  for  work. 

There  were  the  Gill  fires  to  be  seen,  where  the 
sulphur  was  di-opping  out  of  the  kilns  into  pans 
very  like  the  tins  in  which  we  roast  our  beef  on 
Sundays.  When  it  is  cold  and  firm,  it  is  turned 
out  of  the  pans  and  carried  away  to  the  station 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  There  were  ^T^y  sulphur 
dough-cakes  lying  like  loa\"es  of  bread  all  ready 
for  baking.  These  dough-cakes  are  made  out  of 
sulphur  dust  mixed  with  mud.  If  the  sulphur 
dust  was  put  into  the  furnace  unmixed,  it  would 
choke  the  fire.  From  a  little  way  oflf,  the  mine 
looked  like  endless  odd-shaped  hillocks  of  refuse 
gleaming  in  the  sun  with  pale  rainbow  tints — that 
was  all.  But  I  shall  never  forget  their  colour, 
as  they  lay  iridescent  and  mysterious  all  round 
us,  while  in  the  far  distance  majestic  mountains, 
blue  and  green,  seemed  to  roll  away  into  the 
infinite.  To  the  casual  observer,  the  top  of  a  mine 
— the  pit's  mouth,  so  to  speak — looks  very  like  an 
unexcavated-  Pompeii.  Vet  it  is  above  ground 
that  all  the  smelting  of  the  sulphur  takes  place, 
and  everything,  in  fact,  except  the  actual  hewing 
out   of  the   ore    Irom   the  virgin    rock.      1    could 
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scarcely  believe  tliat  we  were  actually  standing 
on  ii  sulphur  mine  in  full  swing ;  it  was  all  so  tidy 
and  deserted  looking.  I  remembered  how  often  I 
had  travelled  in  the  train  over  the  tops  of  similar 
mines,  and  I  had  always  imagined  that  they  were 
abandoned  and  disused.  But  the  wicked  sulphur 
fumes  kept  catching  my  throat  and  making  me 
cough,  to  remind  me  that  850  feet  below  the  spot 
on  which  we  were  standing  men  and  boys  were  as 
hard  at  work  as  ants  in  a  heap. 

The  question  next  came.  How  were  we  to  go 
down  the  mine  ?  Had  we  nerve  enough  to  descend 
by  the  shaft  in  the  cage  which  brought  up  the 
ore  ?  If  we  went  the  other  way.  it  would  take 
so  long  that  we  should  not  be  up  again  in  time 
to  catch  our  train. 

I  looked  down  the  shaft,  and  saw  a  thing  like 
an  immense  coal-basket  coming  quickly  up  the 
narrow-gauge  lines,  steeper  than  a  ladder. 

"  Is  that  what  we  are  to  go  in  ?  "  1  asked.  I  felt 
that  I  should  not  mind  a  bit.  It  seemed  perfectly 
safe,  for,  even  if  we  stood  in  it,  it  would  take  us  up 
to  our  necks. 

They  told  us  it  was.  so  I  consulted  Miss  Brown, 
who  was  to  go  with  us. 

"  We  couldn't  possibly  fall  out,"  she  said,  ••  for 
only  our  heads  would  appear  over  it." 

So  I  told  Signor  \'erderami  that  we  were  both 
prepared  to  descend  by  the  shaft.     1  felt  pleased 
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at  the  thought  that  in  the  coal-hod  we  could 
possibly  see  either  down  or  up  the  shaft,  or  to 
right  or  left. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion 
on  the  part  of  our  male  belongings  as  to  whether  it 
was  right  to  let  us  descend  that  way ;  but  when  I 
told  the  overseer  that  we  were  ready  to  go,  he 
seemed  pleased,  and  told  the  men  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  up-coming  load  of  ore  to  prepare 
the  thing  for  us,  I  imagined  that  he  meant  them 
to  clear  it  of  dust,  after  the  sulphur  ore  had  been 
turned  out.  We  waited  for  a  few  moments  in 
rather  nervous  anticipation,  and  then  we  were  told 
that  e\'erything  was  ready.  But  this  time,  when  I 
looked  down  the  shaft,  there  was  no  safe-looking 
coal-hod  on  the  narrow  lines,  only  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  with  an  upright  iron  post  at  each  corner, 
waiting  for  us  at  the  landing. 

"  Where  is  the  big  basket  ? "  I  asked.  "  We 
surely  never  going  down  850  feet  on  that  U( 
platfonn  ? " 

"  Why,  you  volunteered  to,"  was  the  answer. 

When  I  explained  that  I  thought  we  were  all 
going  to  be  jumbled  safely  up  together  in  the  big 
basket  like  the  sulphur,  there  was  a  general  exclai 
tion  of  amusement. 

"  ^Ve  will  put  a  board  across  each  side  from  p( 
to  post  for  you  to  sit  on — it  will  be  perfectly  safe. 

Well,  I  saw  there  was  rio  drawing  back,  except 
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on  the  ground  of  fear,  and,  as  I  had  an  English- 
woman's reputation  to  keep  up,  I  agreed  with  Miss 
Brown  that  we  had  better  stick  to  our  proposal. 

But  oh,  the  horror  of  that  descent ! 

Some  people  may  find  their  pleasure  in  that  sort 
of  thing — I  almost  fancy  little  Miss  Brown  did ; 
but  I  prefer  risking  my  life  above  ground  and  in 
broad  dayhght.  There  were  four  of  us  in  that 
very  small  cage,  and  for  a  job  like  this  Mr  Sladen's 
shoulders  are  too  broad. 

As  we  groaned  and  creaked  down  the  shaft  of 
darkness,  we  had  to  keep  our  heads  bowed  and 
our  backs  and  shoulders  weU  in,  as  the  abyss  was 
so  narrow.  When  we  arri\'e<i  at  the  first  gallery, 
I  longed  to  get  out  and  imagine  all  the  rest,  but 
I  dared  not  say  so,  for  Miss  Brown  was  glowing 
with  excitement,  and  vastly  enjoying  the  fact  that 
we  were  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  have  done. 
For  human  beings  are  strictly  forbidden  to  use  the 
shaft  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  the  mine — it  is  for 
ore  only.  I  kept  comforting  myself  during  that 
long-drawn-out  quarter  of  an  hour  witli  the  fact 
that,  when  we  were  once  more  above  ground  in  the 
glorious  sunlight,  I  should  be  glad  I  had  done  it. 
But.  after  all,  I  do  not  know  that  the  nervous  wear 
and  tear  of  doing  dreadful  things,  for  the  sake  of 
being  glad  afterwards  that  you  were  not  quite  such 
a  coward  as  you  would  have  liked  to  be,  is  worth 
it.     1   have  done  these  things  so  often.     I    never 
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pretended  e\'en  to  plucky  Miss  Brown  that  I  eo- 
joyed  going  down  that  shaft.  I  thought  it 
horrid.  I  do  hope  that  fear  is  really  due  to  a  ^ 
imagination,  for  mine  on  these  occasions  mounts  on 
wings.  I  could  feel  tlie  iron  rope  give  way  and 
the  cage,  with  us  all  in  it,  go  hurtling  headlong 
down  850  feet  of  inky  darkness.  But  the  second 
gallery  was  safely  passed,  and  then  the  third,  and 
at  last  the  end  was  reached.  The  flaring  torch 
which  had  penetrated  the  darkness  was  carefully 
held  out  for  our  safe  landing,  and  many  cautions 
were  gi\'en  as  to  where  to  place  our  feet.  At  such 
moments  I  always  imagine  that  I  am  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  is  frightened  enough  to  be  cai 
ful.  I  felt  ceitain  that  Miss  Brown  would  gailyj 
step  out  of  the  cage  into  space  instead  of  on 
narrow  stage  which  was  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 

How  comfortably  I  siglied  when  we  all  four  at 
last  stood  in  the  narrow  timnel  or  gjdlery,  as  it  is 
called,  at  the  end  of  our  dark  journey  !  This  huge 
mine  has  four  tiers  of  galleries,  and  in  each  are 
ten  thousand  metres  of  rails.  We  had  actually 
arrived  at  the  fourth  quite  safely  ! 

In  these  galleries  there  are  narrow  railway  lini 
and  as  we  passed  along  in  Indian  file,  following  our 
guide,  who  carried  a  swinging  ii-on  lamp,  we  met 
trolleys  laden  with  sulphur  ore  being  pushed  along 
by  boys  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  where  it  is  1 
up  in  the  coal-bucket  to  be  burnt  in  the  Gill 
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This  is  the  only  work  boys  do  in  the  mines,  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  below  the  level  of  the  second  gallery.  They 
earn  from  four  to  fourteen  centimes  an  hour,  accord- 
ing to  their  abiUty.  Men's  wages  come  to  about 
two  francs  forty  a  day  at  the  highest,  and  they  have 
a  mid-day  rest  of  two  hours  included  in  the  day's 
work,  which  commences  at  6  a.m.,  and  finishes  at 
6  p.m.,  but  some  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  light. 
The  picconieri,  as  the  workers  of  the  lowest  grade 
are  called,  only  work  two  hours  a  day,  for  instance, 
for  their  only  duty  is  to  bore  holes  for  blasting  ;  the 
rest  of  their  day  is  spent  in  smoking  and  loafing 
while  the  cariisi  (boys)  carry  the  metal  away. 
These  picconieri  naturally  do  not  earn  2.40  per  day. 
In  a  portion  of  the  mine  which  I  did  not  visit,  the 
workers  are  forced  to  drink  the  fourth  of  a  litre  of 
wine  every  four  houre,  for  they  are  standing  in 
water  while  drilling.  The  young  lads  we  met  in 
the  galleries  looked  splendidly  developed,  and 
remarkably  well  ted  and  healthy.  But  this  partic- 
ular mine  is  worked  on  tlie  piece  system.  The  men 
are  paid  for  tlie  amount  of  sulphur  they  turn  out 
per  day  ;  the  owner  of  the  mine  only  pays  on  the 
amount  of  sulphur  retorted,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  expenses  and  the  upkeep  of  the  mines. 
Where  his  real  profit  comes  in  is,  of  course,  in  selling 
the  sulphur  in  the  market  at  a  higher  price  than  he 
pays  the  men  for  it  at  tlie  furnace  mouth.     At  the 
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same  time,  he  has  to  run  the  risk  of  selling  it  at  a 
lower  price  thaii  he  paid  for  it,  as  tlie  supply  is 
sometimes  greater  than  the  market  demands. 

It  is  a  good  system  in  many  ways,  although  it 
leads  to  terrible  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  One  party  of  miners,  for  instance,  may 
strike  a  very  rich  vein  of  sulphur  in  the  gallerj' 
they  are  working  in,  whilst  others  may  work  for 
days  and  turn  out  almost  nothing.  More  than 
one  murder  has  been  committed  from  this  cause, 
although  firearms  are  not  allowed  in  the  mini 
the  police  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  thi 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  piece  system  does 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  between  the 
real  niine-owner  and  tlie  workers,  and  to  a  great 
extent  with  strikes.  This  particular  mine  is  practi- 
cally leased  to  the  head  workmen,  who  employ 
workers  under  them,  who  again  employ  the  lowest 
grade  of  workers  under  them.  Signor  Verderami, 
unlike  most  owners  of  sulphur  mines,  is  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  likes  in  his  own  property  with- 
out any  fear  of  capture  or  danger  to  his  life.  He 
is  as  friendly  with  the  miners  as  any  Northumbrian 
coal-master  would  be  with  his  employees.  And 
this  for  Sicily  is  rare. 

As  we  followed  the  dim  light  of  the  swinging 
lamp  along  the  silent  passages  cut  through  the 
veiy  bowels  of  the  earth,  right  under  the  world  of 
sulphur,  so  to  speak,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
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mightily  like  a  sulphur  mine,  wth  its  chambers 
leading  off  the  galleries,  is  to  a  Roman  catacomb. 
I  half  expected  to  see  the  bones  of  martyrs  lying 
in  niches  and  lunettes  cut  in  either  side  of  the  rock 
walls.  ^Ve  had  walked  some  little  distance,  keep- 
ing very  close  to  the  walls  for  the  camsi  to  pass 
us  witli  their  trolleys,  singing  as  they  went,  when 
quite  suddenly  we  heard  a  sound  of  hack,  hack, 
hacking,  and  the  thud  of  the  pick  against  the  rock. 
Our  guide  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and,  entering 
a  huge  chamber  from  which  the  sound  came, 
beckoned  us  to  follow  him. 

I  was  glad  I  went  quickly,  for  I  caught  a  brief 
gUmpse  of  about  a  dozen  men  naked  to  the  waist, 
their  splendid  muscular  arms  and  chests  gleaming 
like  polished  ivory  in  the  strange  light,  as  they 
swung  their  pickaxes  high  above  their  heads  and 
hacked  at  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  Sulphur  has 
a  beautiftil  effect  upon  the  skin,  and,  lit  up  by 
the  flare  of  a  few  swinging  oil-lamps,  these  miners 
created  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  well  re- 
paid the  horror  of  the  descent  into  the  mine.  It 
was  a  sight  as  picturesque  and  strange  as  one 
could  desire.  When  the  men  heard  our  footsteps, 
their  intense  and  eager  faces  were  at  once  turned 
upon  us ;  but  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  two 
ladies  they  began  hastily  pulling  up  their  vests, 
which  they  had  dropped  down  over  their  trousers. 

'Please  tell  them  not  to  dress  because  of  us," 
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I  said.  "  I  want  to  see  a  sulphur  mine  really  at 
work,  not  an  expurgated  edition  for  the  si^orina 
Inglesc."  The  men  did  as  they  were  asked,  and 
dropped  their  vests ;  but  the  first  superb,  uncoi 
scious  moment  had  passed.  They  were  now  sell 
conscious,  and  their  interest  was  focussed  on  the 
strangers  who  had  invaded  their  purgatory. 

The  overseer  told  them  to  begin  working  again, 
and  they  did  so,  but  it  wai  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  Instead  of  swinging  their  picks  above 
their  heads  and  hewing  the  ore  from  the  roof  of 
the  chamber  as  they  always  do  in  sulphur  mining. 
they  hacked  feebly  away  at  the  ground.  Tlie  full 
swinging  strokes  were  wanting,  and  the  splendid 
display  of  sinew  and  muscle.  I  looked  at  the, 
feces  of  the  men  carefully,  and  I  saw  no  traces 
unhealthiness  or  discontent :  they  were  intense 
keen^some  of  them  even  desperate-looking;  this 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  darkness  all  around 
us,  and  the  strong  lights  thrown  upon  their 
by  the  lamps. 

It  seems  strange  that  sulphur  is  always  hei 
from  the  roofs  of  the  chambers  which  have  been 
blasted.  The  men  follow  the  line  of  the  sulphur, 
which  runs  in  strata  through  the  rock.  As  the 
roof  is  always  becoming  higher  and  higher,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to  reach  it  if  the 
floor  was  not  continually  raised  ;  so  in  another  pi 
of  the  gallery  less  expert  workmen  are  employ* 
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to  hew  out  ordinary  rock  and  bring  it  along  in 
trolleys  to  raise  up  the  floor  of  the  sulphur 
chambers.  As  we  turned  to  go,  the  men  dropped 
their  tools  and  followed  us.  We  were  too  interest- 
ing a  phenomenon  to  lose  sight  of,  e\en  if  they  were 
paid  by  the  piece.  As  we  travelled  the  seemingly 
unending  galleries,  and  investigated  the  different 
operations  of  the  works,  we  presented  a  strange 
sight.  The  intense  yellow  -  toned  faces,  under 
scarlet-kerchiefed  heads,  were  thrust  eagerly  for- 
ward to  see  us  as  clearly  as  possible,  and,  since  Miss 
Brown  was  able  to  speak  to  them  in  perfect  Sicilian, 
their  interest  in  us  increased.  As  I  looked  at  them, 
I  could  perfectly  well  believe  the  tales  of  shooting 
and  murders,  which  could  be  so  easily  effected  in 
these  silent  places  850  feet  below  the  surface, 
where  the  rest  of  our  party  were  waiting  for  us  in 
that  fierce  sunlight.  I  looked  and  asked  for  the 
children  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much :  I  could 
hear  and  see  nothing  of  them.  Where,  too, 
were  the  men.  and  even  women,  groaning  and 
crying  while  they  worked  ?  I  could  not  discover 
any.  The  men  and  youths  seemed  almost  brutally 
strong  and  healthy,  and  although  their  faces  in 
many  cases  were  yellowed  by  the  sulphur,  they 
suggested  perfect  manhood  and  A'itahty.  The 
whole  place  seemed  to  be  surprisingly  fresh  and 
cool  and  healthy.  Dark,  of  course,  it  was,  and 
as  strange  as  China  to  me.  who  had  never  visited 
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any  sort  of  a  mine  before.  But,  unless  Signor 
Verderami's  mine  is  worked  under  very  special 
conditions,  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  horrors  of 
sulphur  mining  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  longer  we  stayed  and  the  more  we  saw» 
the  more  interesting  it  became ;  for  sulphur  means 
Sicily,  and  Sicily  means  sulphur,  in  the  history  of 
economics. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE    OLD    GREEK   VILLAGE PLANA    DEI    6REC1 

PiANA  DEI  Greci,  like  the  sulphur  mines,  had  been 
weighing  on  our  minds  ever  since  we  paid  our  first 
visit  to  Sicily.  It  is  one  of  the  places  people  bother 
you  about,  and  tell  you  you  ought  to  have  seen, 
although  very  few  of  your  advisers  carry  out  their 
intention  of  visiting  the  place  themselves.  It 
sounds  so  easy  when  they  tell  you  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  take  the  mail  vettura  from  Palenno, 
which  gets  there  in  four  hours ;  the  distance  is 
forty-four  kilometres,  and  the  cost  only  two  francs. 
This  is  what  they  tell  you  ;  but  when  you  come  to 
make  your  arrangements,  and  to  exambie  the  nature 
of  that  mail  vet/u?'a,  and  what  it  is  hkely  to  carry 
besides  yourself,  also  the  hour  of  its  departure  from 
Palermo,  you  realise  why  so  many  people  talk 
about  Plana  dei  Greci,  and  why  so  comparatively 
few  go  there, 

Yoiu-  two-franc  trip  eventually  ends   in   thirty 
francs  for  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses  for  the  day, 
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and  cock-crow  in  tlie  morning  is  your  hour  of 
starting,  if  you  wish  to  have  any  time  there  and  get 
back  to  Palermo  the  same  niglit.  And  that  it  is 
advisable  to  return  to  Palermo  to  sleep  1  feel  certain, 
although  I  only  saw  the  bedroom  in  the  best  inn; 
I  did  not  rest  tliere  long  enougli  to  be  devoured. 

You  are  told  that  Piana  dei  Greci  is  a  Greek 
settlement,  and  that  the  inhabitants  to  a  great 
extent  still  retain  their  rehgion,  language,  and 
ancient  customs  and  costumes.  But  one  of  the 
things  you  are  not  told  is  that  Piana  dei  Greci  is  an 
Albanian  Greek  settlement,  and  that  it  was  founded 
in  1488;  and  here  I  will  confess,  what  I  did  not 
confess  to  my  collabijrator  at  the  time,  that  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  latter-day 
Greeks  who  settled  in  Sicily  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks. 

In  visiting  Piana  dei  Greci,  I  had  dreamt  of  a 
settlement  of  ancient  Greeks,  where  the  people  still 
wore  flowing  garments  and  looked  like  walking  sar- 
cophagi— a  Uttle  spot  in  this  land  of  professed  Chris- 
tians where  the  gods  of  their  forefathers  were  still 
openly  worshipped — one  honest  pagan  community 
not  veneered  witli  a  Madonna  -  ridden  religion. 
And  why  not  ?  You  have  only  to  visit  Tunis,  a 
night's  journey  from  Palermo,  to  find  yourself  Uving 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  witli  interludes  from  the 
Arabian  NiglUs  and  Lallu  Rookh  to  tickle  your 
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palate.  With  the  dignified  Arab,  dress  and  customs 
are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  And 
so  I  had  pictured  Plana  dei  Greci — a  classical  in  ■ 
heritance  handed  down  from  greater  days. 

Piana  dei  Greci  is  a  little  mountain  town  buried 
in  rolling  hills,  and  Henry  Kendall's  beautiful  lines 
spring  to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  it : 

Let  me  retain  the  fancy  still, 

That  past  that  lordly  raii^e 
There  always  shines  in  folds  of  hill 

One  spot  secure  from  change. 

We  left  that  guileless  Palazzo  Monteleone  in 
Palenno  at  7.30  one  Easter  Sunday,  which  we  con- 
sidered was  mnlto  buuuo  tempo ;  but  our  coachman 
was  sulky  and  obstinate  because  we  had  not  started 
at  5.30  or  (i  a.ni.  at  the  latest.  He  assured  us  that 
we  would  not  get  there  in  time  for  mass,  and  that 
it  was  only  at  mass  that  we  should  see  the  women 
in  their  ancient  costumes.  But  Pietro,  the  waiter, 
told  us  that  there  would  be  a  gi-and  procession  on 
Easter  Sunday,  and  that  all  the  village  would  be  in 
gala  dress.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  getting  a  little 
mixed.  What  were  ancient  Greeks  doing  with 
Easter  processions  and  high  mass  ?  But  as  the 
rest  of  our  party  relied  on  Pietro's  word  implicitly, 
we  treated  the  coachman's  warning  with  sconi. 
And  here  let  me  state  that  I  have  been  five  times 
in  Sicily,  and  I  think  the  most  difficult  thing  you 
have  to  combat  with  is  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  getting  accurate  information  from  miyone.  You 
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have  to  find  out  everything  for  yourself,  by  varied 
and  painful  experiences. 

In  Scotland  or  Cornwall  no  one  ever  expects  to 
receive  a  direct  answer  to  a  question.  In  Sicily 
you  learn  never  to  rely  upon  the  one  you  get.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  a  nation 
of  liars — far  from  it :  merely  that  two  people  never 
give  you  the  same  information  or  answer  about 
anything.  Each  person  no  doubt  is  speaking  the 
truth  from  his  or  her  standpoint.  We  had  been 
assured  by  the  omniscient  Pietro,  and  others  of  less 
renowned  authority,  that  there  always  was  a  grand 
procession  on  Easter  Sunday  ;  and  there  was  none. 
There  were  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  road  from  Palermo  to  Piana  dei  Greci,  but, 
taking  the  advice  of  one  who  knew,  we  decided  to 
reject  the  warning  given  us  by  some  fellow-tourists, 
that  we  might  share  the  fate  of  a  party  of  Americans 
who  had  been  held  up  on  the  road  by  three  men 
in  masks  and  relieved  of  their  jewels  and  money. 
But  we  had  not  been  one  hour  on  our  journey 
before  we  were  stopped  by  two  carabimcri,  who 
warned  us  that  the  road  was  a  notoriously  bad  one. 
and  insisted  on  us  calling  at  the  varabinieri  barracks 
in  Parco  Reale  and  taking  on  an  escort  of  mounted 
police.  It  was  kind  and  cautious  of  these  fine 
fellows,  but  nothing  will  ever  convince  me  that  this 
escort  was  necessary.  The  old  saying,  "Give  a  dog 
a  bad  name,  and  it  will  stick  to  him,"  has  a  special 
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application  to  roads  in  Sicily,  and  the  desolate 
country  which  lies  between  Parco  and  Piana  dei 
Greci  is  still  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  carabinieri. 
I  was  glad  of  that  escort,  for  it  added  mightily 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  proceedings,  and  gave 
us  a  pufFed-out  feeling  of  importance  as  they 
cantered  along  behind  us,  splendid,  straight-featured, 
sunburnt  men,  on  splendid  horses,  with  charming 
manners  and  deUcate  hands.  Our  coachman,  who 
had  been  persistently  sulky  and  lazy,  had  driven 
his  horses  all  the  way  at  a  walking  pace,  until  a 
carriage  passed  us  full  of  ItaUans,  who  said  tliat 
they  had  left  Palermo  an  hour  later  than  we  had. 
The  cin-abinicri  had  a  good  laugh  at  the  coacliman's 
expense,  and  we  told  him  that  we  would  tell  Pletro. 
Now,  telling  Pietro  means  more  than  it  sounds,  for 
Pietro  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Monteleone:  like 
his  godfather,  he  keeps  the  keys.  And  here  let 
me  warn  anyone  who  intends  going  there  against 
engaging  the  fat  coachman  who  stands  in  the 
courtyard  waiting  for  hire.  He  owns  two  horses, 
but  they  are  as  slow,  fat.  and  stupid  as  himself. 

Our  drive  did  not  develop  any  special  features 
except  the  scenery,  which  was  incomparable, 
until  a  heavy  mist,  ending  in  rain,  shut  out  the 
country  from  our  view.  With  the  exception  of 
that  carriage  full  of  tourists,  I  can  scarcely 
remember  having  met  a  single  creature  on  the 
road  during  the  whole  four  hours. 
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We  amused  ourselves  by  selecting  the  various 
likely  points  where  the  brigands  niig'ht  have 
captured  us  if  we  had  not  been  escorted  by  our 
two  magnificent  outriders.  That  the  carubinieri 
had  spoken  truly  when  they  described  the  countiy 
as  desolate  and  very  wild,  there  could  be  no  two 
ways  of  thinking.  Farco,  the  one  town  you  pass 
OD  the  way,  is  only  interesting  to-day  on  account 
of  its  bad  name ;  but  it  once  formed  part  of  the 
royal  park  enclosed  in  a  wall  by  Roger  in  1149. 
Frederick  of  Aragon  presented  it  with  an  abbey 
church  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  d'Alto 
Fonte.  All  that  remains  of  the  abbey  to-day  is 
a  poor,  desolate  little  church,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  of  the  Virgin  on  a  side  flUar.  !t  is  one 
of  those  terribly  hideous  villages  which  only  Sicily 
can  produce,  unredeemed  by  even  the  usual  busy 
fountain. 

Our  first  feeling  on  arriving  at  Plana  dei  Greci 
was  utter  and  bitter  disappointment.  The  rain 
had  very  courteously  stopped,  and  just  enough 
sun  had  struggled  out  for  kodaking — but  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  kodak  1 

When  we  aliglited  from  the  carriage.  I  could 
not  believe  that  this  ordinary,  ugly,  little  village, 
almost  destitute  of  people,  was  the  much -talked -of 
Piana  dei  Greci.  It  has  one  long  street  which 
clamljers  up  past  the  principal  church,  and  two 
picturesque  fountains,  one  at  the   bottom  of  the 
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street  and  one  at  the  top — the  latter  especially 
charming,  though  it  is  much  mutilated,  for  it  still 
glows  with  an  exquisite  picture  on  tiles  which 
might  have  been  designed  by  Sandro  Botticelli. 
But  with  the  exception  of  those  two  fountains 
(the  latter  certainly  excellent  of  its  kind)  there  is 
nothing  in  Plana  del  Greci  itself  worth  going  five 
miles  to  see.  I  n  any  little  wayside  town  in 
Tuscany  you  would  find  ten  times  as  much  in 
the  way  of  architecture  and  paintings.  There  are, 
I  believe,  some  paintings  by  Pietro  Novelli ;  but 
Pietro  Novelli  is  prized  in  Sicily  only  because 
Sicily  never  produced  any  painter  worth  thinking 
about.  Novelli  is  one  of  her  best.  A  few  dogs 
and  chickens  seem  to  own  the  streets,  and  the 
stillness  of  Noto  Antica  reigns  over  everything. 
Now,  Noto  is  a  deserted  fifteenth-century  city, 
half  a  day's  journey  from  Syracuse,  which  lie-s  as 
it  fell  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1693.  But  Noto 
has  a  character  peculiarly  its  own — a  fallen  city 
Uke  Pompeii  with  mediieval  Spanish  ramparts 
still  almost  intact.  What  was  (ireek  and  Sikel 
inside  the  ramparts,  and  not  what  was  Gothic, 
best  survived  the  shock.  A  hermit  who  lives 
amongst  the  mass  of  fallen  ruins,  like  the  man  in 
the  Bible  who  Uved  in  the  tombs,  acted  as  my  guide 
through  that  sea  of  fallen  masonry  which  has  lain 
forgotten  below  tall  cypresses  for  two  centuries. 
At  Noto  Antica  it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest — 
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the  Greek  over  the  Gothic,  and  the  Sikel  over 
the  Greek.  As  Sikel  tombs  are  generally  under- 
ground, the  most  they  can  do  is  to  split.  They 
cannot  fall,  any  more  than  a  Spanish  rampart. 
That  cloven  Spanish  rampart  of  old  Noto,  unable 
to  fall,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  Sicily. 
It  bursts  upon  your  view  like  the  Palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty. 

But  I  have  digressed,  and  must  return  to  Plana 
dei  Greci  and  its  colourless  streets.  We  had 
quite  forgotten  that  high  mass  was  still  going  on. 
and  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  church.  With 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  come  so  far  for 
nothing,  we  climbed  up  the  double  flight  of  steps 
in  front  of  the  Matrice.  No  sooner  had  we  stopped 
at  the  wide-open  door  than  we  knew  at  once  that 
our  journey  had  not  been  in  vain.  What  an 
exquisite  sight  that  church  presented  I 

At  the  high  altar,  where  the  rites  of  the  Gn 
Church  are  still  observed,  there  was  a  splendi 
mass  of  beetle-backed  priests,  with  long  black 
beards  and  tail  beef-pudding  hats.  The  sunlight, 
which  was  now  pouring  in  from  the  wide-opi 
west  door,  seemed  to  have  been  turned 
these  glittering  brocades  for  our  edification.  Bu 
it  was  the  effect  of  colour  in  the  long  nave  which 
caught  our  breath  and  gave  us  such  an  unusual 
thrill  of  pleasure.  It  was  fuU  to  overflowing  with 
devoutly  kneeling  women,  whose  bowed  heads  and 
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shoulders  were  enveloped  in  pale  blue  cloaks.  And 
if  here  and  there  one  discovered  a  white  or  pale 
yellow  one,  it  only  added  to  the  cloud-like  effect 
of  the  colour  en  masse. 

Of  their  grand  gala  gowns  we  could  see  nothing, 
for  their  mass-cloaks  were  folded  closely  round 
them,  and  when  they  were  kneeling  covered  them 
almost  completely.  They  were  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  half-circle,  and  of  fine  faced  cloth  bound  with 
white  ribbon.  A  little  fold  of  white  silk  or  linen 
is  woni  imder  the  plain  part  which  lies  close  to 
the  head,  to  prevent  the  oil  in  the  hair  staining 
the  deUcate  cloth. 

Tiie  side  aisles  and  the  end  of  the  church  were 
filled  with  men,  who.  although  they  were  not  wear- 
ing their  ballet-girl  skirts  of  white  cambric,  were 
mightily  picturesque  in  knee-breeches  and  fifteenth- 
century -looking  coats,  or  the  black  velvet  hunting 
dress  of  to-day.  We  waited  patiently  for  the  mass 
to  end.  High  mass  always  seems  to  me  such  a 
very  long  performance,  and  to  have  more  repetition 
in  it  than  even  an  anthem.  \Ve  heard  some  curious 
but  not  beautiful  Greek  chanting,  and  were  most 
courteously  treated  by  the  congregation,  who,  see- 
ing that  we  were  strangers,  at  once  found  seats 
for  us.  When  the  communicants  received  the 
sacrament,  the  priest  brought  the  elements  down 
to  the  seats  in  which  they  were  kneeling,  and 
administered  the  Host  to  them  there. 
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When  the  service  was  over,  we  lost  no  time  in 
getting  out  of  the  cathedral,  as  we  wished  to  see 
these  biue-cloaked  women  flutter  down  the  double 
row  of  steps  like  a  flock  of  pigeons. 

And  that  is  just  how  they  did  pour  out  of 
churcli.  as  though  the  door  of  a  dove-cote 
suddenly  been  opened.  The  men  had  gone  out 
first.  In  primitive  Sicily  the  men  and  women 
always  sit  apart  in  church,  and  go  in  and  come  out 
quite  separately.  Our  eyes  had  been  feasting  on 
the  beautiful  blues  of  the  moth-like  figures, 
had  forgotten  to  look  at  the  gowns,  when 
of  our  party  cried  out.  "  Oh,  look  at  that  marvelloi 
skirt  1 "  Then  our  eyes  fell  from  the  cloaked  heads 
and  shoulders  to  the  flowing  skirts  of  brocades 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Th< 
were  no  modem  brocades,  but  regular  fifteeni 
century  iiffairs.  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
stood  alone  if  they  had  been  required  to.  Their 
bodices,  under  the  blue  cloaks,  were  of  black  velvet 
or  silk  laced  over  white ;  but  it  is  the  Plana  dei 
Greci  waist-belts  and  buckles  which  are  the  par- 
ticular pride  and  glory  of  the  women.  Their  long 
earrings,  which  travellers  buy  for  pendants,  their 
fine  rosaries  with  gold  tassels  at  the  ends,  and 
their  rings  are  also  antique  works  of  art ;  but  it  is 
the  mediwval  silver  ceinture  which  forms  the  richest 
part  of  a  native  woman's  dowiy.  The  jewellery  of 
Piana  dei  Greci  is  so  renowned  that  it  is  sought 
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after  by  collectors,  and  I  know  of  one  curio-dealer 
who,  just  before  the  feast  of  the  Pasqua,  had  to 
give  a  number  of  the  women  back  the  jewellery 
wliich  he  was  selling  on  commission  for  them,  so 
that  they  might  wear  it  with  their  Jesta  costume 
once  Tnore  on  Easter  Sunday.  These  gorgeously 
attired  women  did  not  linger  a  moment  in  the 
streets,  but  hurried  to  their  homes.  Nor  did  I  see 
one  of  them  speak  to  or  salute  a  neighbour.  To 
photograph  them  was  almast  impossible,  without 
being  positively  rude. 

AVhen  once  they  were  at  their  doors,  they  rather 
liked  showing  us  their  fine  earrings  and  elaborate 
bodices — that  is  to  say,  the  humbler  of  them.  The 
more  resplendent  passed  out  of  our  sight  for  ever, 
like  butterflies  seen  from  the  train.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes  after  the  churches  had  opened 
their  doors,  not  a  woman  was  left  in  the  streets — 
only  the  men  and  boys,  who  were  uncomfortably 
interested  in  our  party.  They  crowded  so  closely 
round  us  that,  when  any  of  us  tried  to  take  a 
photograph,  another  of  the  party  had  to  draw  off 
the  crowd  by  some  cle\'er  pretext.  I  could  not 
imagine  why  I  in  particular  was  so  successful  at 
this :  but.  as  it  left  the  others  free  to  photograph  the 
fountain.  I  willingly  made  myself  the  martyr.  I 
felt  as  though  a  queen  bee  had  settled  upon  me, 
for  the  crowd  grew  and  grew,  and  the  greatest 
excitement   prevailed.     Each   time  I   smiled  they 
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crowded  still  closer,  and  kept  pointing  at  my  i 
and   telling  each   other  to   look,  look  !       At  . 
my  patience    was   exhausted,  and   1    insisted 
knowing  why  I  was  so  particularly  faseinatii 

"  It  is  the  gold  in  your  teeth,  signora  ;   we  i 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before." 

This  was  a  cold  douche ;  but  the  adn 
crowd  seemed  to  think  that  the  gold  had  1 
inserted  as  an  ornament. 

I  called  to  mind  an  Etruscan  skull  I  had  i 
seen  in  Rome,  with  its  teeth  stopped   with 
Yet  these  people  of  Piana  dei  Greci  thought  I 
introduced    the  painfiil    custom.     When   I   Ic 
at  that  Etruscan  skull,  I  wondered  if  the  drill  ' 
invented  in  time  for  that  prehistoric  gentlea 
who   was  wealthy  enough   to   indulge   in   cron 
stoppings. 

The  procession,  we  discovered,  had  taken  pla 
on  Good  Friday,  and  all  the    boys   and  men  '. 
actually  worn  their  white  fustianclUis,  and  loob 
like  the  bodyguard   of  the  Queen   of  Greece  i 
Athens.      The    women   very  proudly   showed 
photographs    of    their    menkind    in     their 
Albanian  dresses. 

On  this  Easter  Sunday  there  was  one  man  wli 
came  stalking  through  the  little  town  who  look 
Uke  a  huge  polar  bear.     He  had  come  in  from  t 
far-distant    mountains,  and   was    dressed  from  i 
to  shoes  in  white  woolly  sheepskin.     He  looked  i 
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extraordinary — not  in  the  least  like  the  goatherds 
in  their  sleek-Jiaired  coats — ^that  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  mind  standing  out  in  the  sun  for  my  friend 
to  kodak.  He  consented  most  gently,  and  rather 
enjoyed  it.  1  think.  But  unfortunately  another  of 
our  party  met  him  higher  up  the  street,  and  asked 
the  same  favour  of  him.  The  woolly  bear  replied, 
"  No  thank  you.  signer ;  once  is  enough " ;  and  I 
quite  agreed  with  him. 

As  a  rale,  the  Sicilians  love  having  their  children 
photograplied  by  any  passing  stranger,  and  will 
often  offer  to  dress  them  up  in  their  ugly  bests 
for  you  to  take  a  snap  at.  I  never  could  quite 
undei-stand  why,  for  they  must  know  the  odds 
are  against  their  ever  seeing  the  results. 

After  we  had  wandered  through  the  town, 
seeking  what  our  kodaks  could  devour  and  finding 
nothing,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to  see,  we  made 
ready  to  start  back  again  on  our  drive  to  Palermo, 
whic'li  we  reached  in  time  for  a  late  evening  meal, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  springs  of  the 
carriage  gave  way,  and  we  had  to  have  the  broken 
limb  tied  up  with  cord.  I  did  enjoy  seeing  that 
fat  coachman  lying  on  his  back  Uke  a  chauffeur 
below  our  caniage  for  a  good  half-hour. 
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rNDAMENTALLY,  I  think,  women  of  all  nations  are 
very  nnicli  the  same  at  heart.  Stripped  of  conTen- 
tionat  shams  and  social  and  chmatic  influences,  the 
woman  in  a  sultan's  harem  and  the  wife  of  a  Free 
Kirk  minister  differ  very  little  in  their  elemental 
passions  and  instincts.  In  all  that  makes  up  the 
true  woman,  the  woman  who  is  always  behind 
whatever  mask  she  may  choose  to  wear  before  the 
world,  her  real  happiness  lies  within  the  same  small 
compass,  in  three  such  very  comprehensive,  pathetic 
words — her  man,  her  child,  her  home. 

"  Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  is  a 
proverb  which  no  womaii  has  ever  yet  learnt,  op 
ever  will  leani,  for  from  the  beginning  of  time 
she  has  persistently  put  all  her  eggs  in  the  one 
frail  basket  of  love.  When  the  basket  gets  worn, 
it  drops  from  the  handle,  and  the  eggs  are  broken, 
and  then  her  life  is  bankrupt. 
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A  Sicilian  woman  never  expects  to  be  in  love  with, 
or  even  to  love,  the  man  she  marries :  in  her  prac- 
tical mind,  marriage  was  instituted  as  the  business 
settlement  of  a  woman's  life,  and  for  the  legitimate 
propagation  of  ehildren.  But  of  her  capacity  for 
loving,  and  her  fierce  jealousy  of  the  man  she 
loves,  she  affords  us  ample  opportunity  to  judge. 

Circumstances  have  taught  her  to  love  her 
children  and  to  accept  her  husband,  and  you  find 
that  this  generally  is  the  case  with  Southern  races 
- — and  a  very  good  thing  too,  for  where  would 
a  Southern  woman's  happiness  be  if  she  married 
for  love  ?  It  is  not  that  she  does  not  care  for 
fidelity,  or  that  one  man's  love  would  bore  her ; 
it  is  that  she  has  wisely  learnt  not  to  expect  the 
impossible.  Even  a  good  man  is  never  as  good 
as  the  ideal  his  lover  builds  of  him,  and,  since  a 
Sicilian  bride  goes  to  the  altar  without  any  ideals, 
but  with  merely  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
settlements  and  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  man  whose  name  and  children  she  is  to 
bear,  slie  has  a  far  greater  chance  of  happiness  than 
the  romantic  Northerner  who  puts  all  her  eggs 
in  one  basket,  and  ends  in  finding  matrimony  a 
failure.  Sentimental  ideals  are  neither  fair  nor 
flattering. 

Children  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  Sicilian 
woman's  happiness :  they  are  what  she  lives  for, 
and    the    bringing  of  tliem  forth  is  what  she  was 
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bom  for,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Therefore 
marriage  is  the  ainx  and  the  banning,  not  the 
end,  of  her  existence,  and  forms  the  completioo 
of  her  being. 

A  Sicilian  girl  waits  in  a  state  of  dormant 
passivity  until  her  marriage  is  arranged  for  her 
by  her  parents.  If  she  has  had  any  flirtations — 
which  is  not  likely,  since  she  is  so  carefully 
guarded  from  the  opposite  sex — they  have  never 
been  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  thought 
of  marriage. 

The  rich  cosmopolitan  class  in  Sicily  are  like 
the  rich  cosmopolitan  class  of  all  countries — they 
marry  and  give  in  marriage  for  money,  for  soc-ial 
ambition,  or  for  diplomacy,  or  for  aay  of  the 
unlovely  loves  which  circumstances  dictate ;  but 
very  rarely  for  poor,  foolish  sentiment. 

They  are  charming  and  witty  and  gay  and 
petulant,  these  Sicilian  feminine  flowers,  with  just 
a  .ioiipyoii  of  Orientalism  in  their  tout  cnxemble 
which  makes  them  whoUy  womanly  and  rather 
helpless.  The  helpless  type  of  beauty,  when  she 
does  not  look  a  fool,  is  very  appealing.  It  cannot 
be  affected  or  cultivated,  for  the  really  helpless 
woman  is  born  and  not  made.  Tlie  capable 
Western  girl,  beside  her,  seems  crudely  wanting  in 
both  bouquet  and  sex. 

But  of  the  gay  society  Sicilian  one  sees  very 
little — just  enough  to  charm,  and  to  make  one  want 
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more,  as  Toddy  would  say.  One  feels  almost  as 
curious  about  them  as  one  does  about  the  women 
in  the  harems  of  the  East,  who  spend  their  lives 
behind  closely  grated  windows.  What  do  they 
do  with  tliemselves  all  day  long,  when  they  are 
not  in  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  JLondon  ?  When  do 
they  wear  their  lovely  frocks  ?  Why,  oh  why,  do 
they  never  look  bored  ?  In  the  streets  of  Palermo 
they  are  never  seen,  and  other  towns  do  not 
count.  In  Sicily,  all  roads  lead  to  Palermo,  and 
every  rich  and  pretty  woman  finds  herself  there 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  you  certainly  do  not  see  them 
in  the  strange  collection  of  carriages  which  drive 
at  a  funeral  pace  up  and  down  the  main  streets 
every  afternoon  after  sundown.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  in  all  countries  *'  carriage  folk,"  who 
drive  in  their  carriages  for  mere  driving's  sake 
ui  the  fashionable  parks  or  thoroughfares,  are 
usually  hideous :  carriage  folk  who  use  their 
carriages  as  a  means  for  gettuig  about  are  different 
— they  are  often  amazingly  pretty.  The  wrong 
people  always  have  nice  things — even  husbands  I 

At  the  Opera,  it  must  be  a  very  gala  night 
indeed  to  draw  these  indolent  beauties,  and 
they  never  walk  in  the  Giardino  Inglese,  as  the 
fashionable  world  walks  in  Hyde  Park.  1  often 
wonder  if  it  is  because  they  are  afraid  of  having 
their  lovely  Paris  gowns  copied  by  the  imitative, 
monkey-like  trades-people  who  go  to  these  fashion- 
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able  haunts  to  imitate  the  ininut&ble.  The  Sicilian 
is  so  clever  that  }ie  can  imitate  almost  anything 
—but  not  quite ;  it  is  lack  of  means  and  not  lack 
of  talent  that  is  ^nerally  the  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  his  achieving  the  real  thing. 

The  select  in  Palermo,  when  they  go  to  mass, 
wear  black,  and  go  no  ottener  than  they  can  help. 
I  could  not  persuade  an  American  who  sat  next 
to  me  at  table  iffiAle  in  Palenno  that  there  were 
any  pretty  or  attractive  Sicihan  women  of  the 
upper  classes.  He  agreetl  with  me  that  amongst 
the  very  poor  the  women  have  a  Madonna-like 
type  of  beauty  which  places  them  on  a.  very 
high  plane,  and  1  agreed  with  him  that  the  women 
you  see  every  evening  in  Palermo  and  Syracuse, 
stuffily  dressed,  in  stuffy  carriages,  are  hopelessly 
plain  and  bourgeois-looking.  You  can  see  more 
ugly  women  stuff'ed  into  ugly  gowns  in  the  A'ia 
Macqueda  between  six  and  seven  any  fine  even- 
ing than  you  could  in  Bond  Street  in  a  month. 
This  American  went  with  me  to  a  performance 
of  "Norma"  at  the  Opera.  The  prima  domia, 
who  filled  the  part  quite  well,  would  have  made 
tliree  good-sized  Englishwomen  {not  singers^they 
are  always  an  exception);  yet  a  Sicilian  on  my 
left  kept  murmuring  to  himself,  "  Carina,  carina  I  " 
while  she  sang  the  famous  duet. 

The  American  said  she  did  not  make  him  feel  the 
least  bit  c«mi«-ish,  und  begged  me  to  look  round 
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the  largest  opera-house  in  tlie  world,  which  was 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  point  him  out 
two,  or  even  one,  pretty  or  elegant  woman. 

"  You've  won  again,"  I  said,  "  I  can't ;  but  it  is 
Saturday  night,  and  is  Saturday  night  select — 
even  in  the  jungle?" 

The  opera,  Uke  the  theatre  in  Palermo,  has  its 
nights  when  the  performances  are  suitable  "for 
men  only."  They  are  labelled  "  black  nights,"  and 
you  have  to  go  early  if  you  wish  for  standing-room. 

Well,  I  let  that  American  believe  just  what  he 
liked  about  Sicilian  women.  He  accused  me.  as 
many  have  done  before,  of  having  described  all  my 
Sicilian  geese  as  swans.  Which  reminds  me  of  the 
Scotchwoman  who  attacked  me  in  such  an  indignant 
manner  about  my  having  exaggerated  the  beauties 
of  Syracuse  (which  she  professed  to  have  journeyed 
all  the  way  to  see  because  of  my  description  of  the 
place  in  By  the  Waters  of  Sicily,  a  book  which 
she  now  labelled  absurd),  that  I  felt  bound  to  offer 
to  refund  her  the  cost  of  her  ticket.  I  told  her 
how  extremely  sorry  I  felt  for  her,  but  that  I  could 
not  lend  her  my  eyes. 

"  Then  you  do  see  things  like  that  ? "  she  said. 

"  Yes — only  more  so  a  thousand  times,"  I 
replied. 

"  Poor  thing ! "  she  said ;  "  then  you  can't  help  it. 
Fancy  never  seeing  anything  as  it  really  is ! " 

"  You  at  least  should  be  thankful  for  that," 
its  S86 
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I  replied ;  and  she  saw  the  point  of  my  remark 
so  little  that  we  parted  friends. 

But  to  return  to  my  American.  One  evening 
he  appeared  in  the  large  saloon  of  the  pension  with 
a  jauntier  step  and  excited  eyes. 

"  AVell,  I  have  seen  your  Sicilians,"  he  said — "the 
right  sort,  I  mean  ;  and.  my  I  but  there  were  some 
peaches  among  them  I  " 

■'  Where  did  you  find  them  ?"  I  asked. 

"  At  the  races."  he  said,  "  and  a  few  at  the  railway 
station,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  seeing  off  some 
important  relatives,  1  guess,  from  the  amount  of 
kissing  that  was  going  around.  1  tell  you  that 
they  were  just  fine ! " 

After  this,  he  used  to  frequent  the  racecourse 
every  Sunday,  and  he  bought  all  his  papers  at  the 
railway  station.  I  refrained  from  asking  him  what 
luck  he  had.  but  he  continued  to  wear  his  best  suits. 
I  scarcely  wonder  that  he  felt  like  this,  for  as  a 
tourist  you  get  so  starved  in  Sicily  for  the  sight  of 
some  pretty  girls  and  women  of  your  own  class, 
that  you  feel  downright  annoyed  at  each  plain 
new-comer. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  child  left  in  every  Sicilian 
woman,  however  worldly  she  may  be — and  they 
mostly  are  built  that  way — and  however  many 
children  she  may  have  had  herself,  that  you  cannot 
keep  her  quite  out  of  your  heart.  Having  had  few 
ideals  to  shatter  and  few  beliefs  that  were  not  easy 
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to  retain,  it  is  not  difficult  for  her  to  feel  a  childish 
pleasure  in  being  alive.  The  fattest  old  pndjona 
who  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom  in  a  popular 
restaurant,  whose  hawk-like  eye  misses  nothing  in 
the  busy  crowd,  has  a  child's  heart  hidden  somewhere 
under  her  most  mountainous  figure.  And  some  old 
habitues  of  the  place  know  it,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
watch  how  her  expression  changes  while  they  chaff 
her  as  though  she  was  still  as  young  and  attractive 
as  they  knew  her,  not  so  many  years  ago. 

And  that  is  the  trouble  about  pretty  women  in 
Sicily :  such  a  little  day  of  sunny  bliss  is  theirs. 
WTiat  four  years  of  married  life  does  to  a  slender 
figure  is  truly  appaUing;  but  perhaps  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  as  it  would  in  England,  where 
extreme  fatness  is  almost  a  crime  in  a  husband's 
eyes,  and  may  some  day  be  made  one  of  the  causes 
for  divorce.  I  believe  the  Sicilians  scornfully  deny 
the  fact  that  their  men  admire  fat  women.  All  I 
can  say  is  that,  during  the  five  winters  1  have  spent 
in  Sicily,  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  both 
seeing  and  hearing  what  they  admire  and  what 
they  ignore.  If  picture  post-cards  are  any  index  to 
the  question,  well,  I  call  them  fat.  The  majority 
of  women  whom  Sicilian  men  have  pointed  out 
to  me  as  beautiful,  either  on  the  stage,  in  private 
houses,  in  hotels,  at  the  races,  or  at  any  fashionable 
gathering,  and  the  women  one  sees  attracting  the 
wandering  eye,  are  invariably— shall  I  say  ? — more 
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generously  developed  than  anything  I  ever  heard 
an  Englishman  admire. 

The  slender,  reserved-looking  girl,  the  typie  so 
much  admired  in  England,  would  scarcely  need  a 
chaperon  if  she  was  travelling  in  Sicily,  for  she 
has  but  httle,  if  any,  attraction  for  the  Sicilian  man, 
who  desires  at  least  the  promise  of  ample  proportions 
in  his  ideal  before  she  is  forty. 

You  soon  learn  wliat  they  admire  and  what  they 
do  not,  if  you  walk  with  a  different  girl  in  the 
Corse  and  across  the  Quattro  Canti  each  afternoon, 
as  they  do  not  take  much  pams  to  hide  their  feelings 
on  the  subject. 

Of  the  middle-class  Sicilian  women  one  does  not 
think  except  with  annoyance,  for  in  a  lovely  land 
they  have  no  right  to  dress  so  badly  or  look  so 
vulgarly  commonplace. 

They  dress  worse  than  even  the  Gennans,  only  in 
another  way  ;  and.  after  all,  the  German  has  brains, 
and  openly  parades  her  disregard  for  dress,  and  any 
attempt  at  trying  to  make  the  best  of  her  looks  :  in 
fact,  she  seems  to  prefer  to  make  the  worst  of  them. 
Slie  is  often  much  better-looking  than  she  allows 
herself  to  be.  She  does  not,  like  the  middle-class 
Sicilian,  go  in  for  dressing ;  she  merely  covers  her- 
self— badly.  Her  mind  is  either  handed  over 
to  her  husband  and  home,  or  to  some  intellectual 
pursuit  which  is  not  becoming. 

Poor  thing !     What  a  vacuum  there  must  be  in 
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her  constitution,  where  dress  ought  to  be  1  Fancy 
being  robbed  of  our  one  legitimate  gamble^the  one 
vice  which  is  not  a  sin !  There  are  dress-drunkards, 
I  admit,  who  are  answerable  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  unhappiness  of  married  life;  but  so  far  the 
pohce  magistrate  has  left  them  alone.  In  Sicily, 
when  you  are  sick  unto  ennui  of  Greek  temples 
and  Roman  pavements,  what  a  pick-me-up  it  is 
to  unpick  your  best  hat  and  trim  it  up  again  1  A 
German  woman  must  feel  as  bored  as  a  man  on 
such  occasions.  I  knew  a  Girton  girl  once  who 
retrimmed  all  her  hats  regularly  every  Sunday 
afternoon  when  the  curate  preached  in  the  morning : 
she  swore  it  was  the  antidote  which  saved  the 
family  peace.  I  know  I  never  enjoyed  anything 
more  than  buying  a  muslin  dress  at  tlie  Petit  Louvre 
in  Tunis,  after  I  had  spent  three  whole  days  with 
Phcenician  tombs  at  Carthage. 

I  once  went  to  a  subscription  ball  in  provincial 
Sicily  which  was  typical  of  Sicilian  middle-class 
society.  How  I  pitied  the  young  men  I  It  was 
a  strange  sight,  and  rather  a  pathetic  one — this 
gathering  of  self-conscious,  unhealthy,  ugly,  and 
wholly  uninteresting- looking  people  who  repre- 
sented modern  Sicily's  idea  of  civilisation.  A  few 
of  the  aristocracy  were  present,  but  they  kept 
rigidly  aloof  from  the  common  herd  ;  and  although 
they  certainly  looked  what  they  were,  they  did  not 
add  to  the  gaiety  and  beauty  of  the  scene.     If  the 
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building  had  been  full  of  Sicilian  peasants  in  their 
simple  country  costumes,  it  would  have  been  full 
of  beauty  and  dignity,  and  we  should  have  been 
contrasting  most  unfavourably  in  our  minds  a 
people's  dancing-haU  in  Lancashire.  We  should 
have  been  exclaiming  to  each  other  all  the  evening, 
"  How  charming  and  well-bred  they  look  ! "  but, 
being  a  middle-class  and  upper  tradesmen's  ball,  we 
were  astounded  and  shocked  by  the  ugliness  and 
clumsiness  of  the  people.  Trade  does  not  suit 
Sicihans.  especially  when  it  prospers.  The  women 
had  that  black,  brooding  ughness  which  is  almost 
vindictive,  and  certainly  aggressive — the  majority 
of  them  reminded  you  of  half-breeds  who  have  put 
on  modern  dress  for  the  first  time.  That  they 
should  array  themselves  in  decollete  gowns  was 
almost  absurd.  A  servants'  ball  in  England  would 
have  produced  far  better  results. 

The  girls  sat  beside  their  parents  with  a  self- 
conscious  expectancy  on  their  heavy  faces.  When 
a  young  man  was  brought  up  and  introduced  to 
the  party,  the  signonna  tried  to  look  as  though 
she  scarcely  saw  him  ;  but  slie  tried  too  hard,  and 
you  were  conscious  that  every  hair  on  her  head 
was  curling  with  the  vicinity  of  his  presence. 

After  her  round  with  him,  during  which  it  is 
not  com  me  U  faut  to  open  her  prudish  lips,  she 
is  handed  back  again  with  great  ceremony  to  her 
parents  or  chaperon,  and  the  young  man  has  to  go 
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off  aiid  talk  to  his  male  friends  until  it  is  time 
to  pay  the  same  attention  to  another  signorina, 
equally  plain  and  equally  stupid.  If  the  EngUsh 
take  their  pleasures  sadly,  what  about  the  middle- 
class  Sicilians  at  a  ball,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
They  never  talk,  and  to  laugh  they  are  ashamed. 
So  they  sit  and  chew  their  cud  of  self-satist'action 
and  self-consciousness  from  10  p.m.  until  7  a.m., 
with  occasional  solemn  dances  to  break  the  dead 
monotony  of  things.  To  laugh  is  vulgar,  but  to 
giggle  is  genteel ;  so  the  sigiiorma  in  white  cash- 
mere, relieved  with  swansdown  and  cheap  lace, 
indulges  in  the  exercise  freely  when  her  girl  friends 
question  her  on  the  subject  of  her  admirers. 

The  supper-mom  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  for  all 
their  prudery  and  self-consciousness  and  demure- 
ness  is  thrown  aside,  and  parents  and  offspring 
enter  the  arena  together  and  fight  manfully  for  their 
share  of  the  food  for  which  they  have  subscribed. 

At  a  subscription  ball  in  England,  in  any  large 
town,  there  is  generally  a  very  mixed  gathering. 
The  daughters  of  well-off  tradesmen,  and  even 
the  "young  ladies"  who  serve  in  large  drapers' 
establishments,  are  often  tlie  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  room.  And  how  really  pretty  these  Enghsh 
girls  look  upon  such  occasions !  Their  fresh  pink 
complexions  seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
when  one  sees  them  again  after  a  long  absence 
from  England ;  and  it  is  dehghtful  to  look  upon 
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their  glittering  fair  hair  and  frank  blue  eyes,  when 
they  are  set  off  by  pretty  white  necks  and  shoulders 
and  dainty  frocks. 

I  wonder  what  a  Sicilian  youth— some  am^ocato, 
for  instance — would  say  if  he  suddenly  found  himself 
transplanted  into  such  a  ball-room,  and  was  told 
that  the  majority  of  the  dancers  were  in  no  higher 
social  grade  than  liimself,  and  many  lower.  Their 
expensive  gowns,  their  freedom  from  prudery,  their 
animated  faces  and  gay  chattering,  would  amaze 
him.  Only  the  aristocracy  can  look  and  behave 
like  that  in  Sicily.  The  middle  classes  are  afraid 
to  be  natural,  and,  worst  of  all.  the  women  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  full  significance  of  "  straight- 
fronts."  A  middle-class  girl  in  Sicily  has  the  sort 
of  middle-class  figure  which  has  been  out  of  date 
in  England  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

What  a  false  opinion  people  would  get  of  SicUy 
if  they  visited  Palermo  only,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  exclusive  aristocracy  of  that  strange 
little  capital  I  They  would  know  nothing  of  the 
dignified  country  peasants  whose  manners  fill  you 
with  envy  and  joy,  and  they  might  imagine  that 
the  pretentiously  dressed  youths  wlio  lounge  about 
the  streets,  making  it  impossible  for  a  girl  to  see 
the  sights  of  the  city  unchaperoned,  were  typical  of 
Sicihan  manhood.  But  it  is  never  fair  or  possible 
to  judge  any  country  by  its  capital.  Palermo  is  no 
more  typical  of  Sicily  than  London  is  of  England. 
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In  Sicily,  if  a  woman  is  only  poor  enough,  she  is 
always  a  lady.  If  she  has  a  little  money,  unless 
she  is  an  impoverished  aristocrat,  she  is  almost  as 
certain  to  be  vulgar. 

There  are  two  aristocracies  in  Sicily — the  simple, 
hard-working  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans, 
who  support  large  families  on  a  few  francs  a  week  ; 
and  the  proud  and  idle  nobility,  who  live  in  their 
mediaeval  palaces  or  fine  modem  villas,  according  to 
their  incomes  and  inclinations. 

I  love  the  peasant  aristocracy  best,  and  respect 
them  profoundly.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
refined  and  instinctively  courteous,  as  well  as  the 
most  hard-working,  gentlefolk  in  the  world. 

I  dislike  the  middle  classes  intensely,  and  despise 
them  unreservedly.  Their  silly  lives  are  so  totally 
uninteresting,  fix)m  every  point  of  view,  and  as 
unnecessary  as  they  are  unlovely.  Sicily  would  be 
so  charming  without  them.     It  always  seems  an 
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outrage  that  tliere  sliuuld  be  anything  as  vulgar 
as  commonplace  in  Sicily  as  her  well-to-do,  ambl 
tious  middle  class.  But  Sicily  without  her  beauti- 
ful peasants  would  be  as  colourless  and  sad  as  Sicily 
without  her  flowers  and  ancient  history.  It  is  the 
peasants  of  Sicily  who  compel  you  to  remember 
that  tliis  island,  so  remote  in  the  history  of  to- 
day, once  held  the  first  place  in  the  ej'es  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  they  who  bring  it  close  home 
to  you  that  Sicily  was  the  chosen  gromid  of  gods 
and  mortals  when  the  Old  World  was  writing 
her  history  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  simple  peasants  have  never  lost  that  look  of 
superiority  and  dignity  which  goes  with  a  peoi 
whose  uilieritaiice  is  ancient  and  glorious. 

The  grace  of  the  gods  and  the  daily  presence 
Our  Lady  of  Poverty  have  made  the  Sicilian  peasant 
woman  the  gracious  lady  she  is  ;  but  give  her  a' 
very  little  money,  and  the  breaking  away  from 
simple  faiths  and  ancient  traditions  converts  her, 
without  mercy,  into  a  brutally  common  woman- 
And  the  pity  of  it  is  when  you  meet— alas  I  m  towns 
too  often — a  dear  peasant  mother.  Madonna-mild 
and  rarely  beautiful,  a  toiler  in  the  vineyards  with- 
out the  city  walls,  whose  low  brows  have  nev 
borne  the  bm-den  of  a  hat,  and  whose  slender  feet^ 
have  never  striven  in  leather — a  woman  whose  ease: 
and  simplicity  of  manner  and  gi-ave  dignity  of 
riage  disarm  you.     This  same  woman  who  is  all,  for, 
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good  taste  in  dress  and  refinement  of  feeling,  that  one 
could  wish  her  to  be.  will  be  full  of  a  mother's  pride 
for  some  daughter  who  has  sailed  away  from  the  ship 
to  blossom  out  into  terrible  vulgarity  in  Catania — 
a  wretched,  giggling  girl,  all  frizzes,  high  heels,  and 
hat ;  with  no  more  manners  outwardly,  or  gentle- 
ness in  her  heart,  than  aii  Irish  emigi-ant  in  America. 
She  will  return  to  her  mother's  poor  little  home, 
which,  except  for  her  presence,  betrays  not  one 
leaning  towards  modem  bad  taste  or  vulgarity, 
to  be  worshipped  and  admired  with  almost  as 
much  tenderness  as  the  figure  of  the  Madonna 
which  stands  on  the  high  shelf  opposite  the 
front  door.  This  Madonna-shelf  in  a  Sicilian 
cottage  always  takes  my  mind  back  to  the  god-shelf 
in  a  poor  Japanese  house.  In  Japan,  as  in  Sicily, 
tliere  is  the  same  pleasant  absence  of  the  unneces- 
sary. A  Sicilian  cottage  holds  little  more  than  a 
Japanese  paper  home,  always  excepting  the  large 
bed  which  is  a  Sicihan  housewife's  most  prized  pos- 
session. The  Scotch  peasant  has  her  muckle  kist, 
the  Sicilian  her  nmckle  bed.  But,  fortunately  for 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  land,  you  see  but 
few  such  girls,  as  I  have  described,  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  There  is  too  much  real  poverty 
to  permit  of  many  leaving  their  homes  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  large  towns.  Or,  should  I  say 
scarcity  of  money  ?  for  amongst  the  hard-working 
and   industrious    poor    you    seldom    see    flagrant 
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poverty.  The  want  of  money  is  aever  obrious, 
for  it  does  not  produce  degradation,  squalor,  and 
drunkenness  as  it  does  in  England,  but  the  great 
and  dignified  philosophy  of  doing  without.  The 
extreme  simphcity  of  their  lives  and  the  modesty 
of  their  wants  make  it  quite  possible  for  a  whole 
family  to  live  happily  and  contentedly  together 
on  Hn  income  which  would  mean  misery,  with  tlie 
menace  of  star^'ation,  for  one  man  in  England. 

The  daughters  of  the  very  poor,  either  in  the 
town  or  country,  seldom  go  into  domestic-  ser\-ice, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
strangers  residing  in  Sicily  to  get  good  servants. 
AU  good,  well-trained  servants  practically  be- 
long to  the  great  families,  whom  they  sene 
faithfully  and  lovingly  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Young  girls  get  their  early  training  ujider 
the  very  eyes  and  guidance  of  their  parents  or  near 
relatives.  A  poor  peasant  woman  would  not  allow 
her  daughter  to  run  all  the  risks  of  scandals  in 
domestic  service  if  there  was  not  some  interested 
relative  in  the  same  house  to  chaperon  her.  And 
quite  right  too :  the  mother  knows  her  own  kidney 
best ;  and  she  is  as  careful  of  her  daughter's  name 
as  though  she  were  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land. 
In  fact,  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  could  better 
afford  to  be  of  less  stainless  repute.  As  strangers 
in  Sicily  seldom  have  large  estabUsliments,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  provide  your  maid-of-all-work  with 
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such  careful  chaperonage  as  her  position  demands. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  Protestant,  has  to 
accompany  her  pretty  Angela  to  mass  every 
Sunday:  this  was  one  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  mother  when  she  interviewed  Angela's 
mistress.  On  festas  and  holidays  the  girl  must 
remain  in  the  house  all  day,  unless  her  fatlier  or 
brother  remembers  to  call  for  her ;  and  when  her 
mistress  goes  out,  she  is  under  a  promise  to  lock  the 
precious  morsel  in  ;  and  if  she  wishes  to  take  a  day 
off,  she  has  to  send  a  message  to  Angela's  mother, 
inviting  her  to  come  and  spend  the  day  with  her 
daughter.  A  pretty  little  seamstress  whom  I 
employed  in  Palermo  at  the  modest  sum  of  Is.  4d. 
per  day,  always  brought  her  chaperon  with  her — 
a  tired  old  soul  who  sat  with  folded  hands  from 
9  a.m.  until  6.30,  waiting  to  escort  the  dark-eyed 
sig-norijui  back  to  her  home.  The  pretty  girls 
who  serve  in  milliners'  shops  always  have  their 
elderly  duennas  to  protect  them  from  prying  eyes 
when  they  take  out  hats  on  approval  to  well-known 
customers. 

But  as  a  rule  mothers  choose  the  wiser  part,  and 
leave  their  daughters  at  home,  with  the  door  safely 
locked,  while  they  go  out  to  work  themselves  either 
as  daily  servants  or  as  charwomen  ;  and  that  is  why 
you  see  so  many  elderly  servants  in  Sicily  in  pen- 
sions and  hotels.  One  charwoman  I  knew  got  a 
franc  a  day  and  her  food,  and  out  of  that  she  sup- 
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ported  two  boys  and  a  growii-up  daughter.  The 
boys  went  to  school,  and  the  girl  looked  after  the 
empty  house  and  made  her  trousseau,  while  her 
mother  worked  from  7  a.m.  till  0  p.m. 

A  poor  girl  in  Sicily  begins  to  make  her  trousseau 
as  soon  as  she  can  sew— and  that  is  very  early.  I 
have  seen  little  boys  of  eight  in  Sicily  making  boots, 
as  well  as  old  women  of  eighty ;  and  little  girls  of 
six  helping  to  make  blouses  in  dressmakers'  estab- 
lishments. But  as  all  these  professions,  which  know 
no  distinction  of  sex,  are  carried  on  in  the  street  in 
front  of  the  shops,  which  are  mostly  mere  bnssi 
(basements),  this  child-labour  is  not  so  injurious  to 
the  race  as  it  sounds  ;  it  keeps  them  out  of  miscl 
and  teaches  them  more  useful  things  than  modt 
ling  birds'  nests  at  expensive  kindergartens, 
here  again  you  find  Sicily's  link  with  Japan,  for 
the  paper  umbrellas  which  we  use  for  fire-screens 
in  England,  and  the  cheap  fans  which  decorate 
shilling  tea-rooms  in  Bond  Street,  are  made  by 
infant  workers  on  the  side-walks  of  the  streets 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 

But  a  girl's  trousseau  in  Sicily  is  the  serii 
work  of  her  unmarried  life.  In  England  th» 
might  be  the  doubt  that  she  would  never  need 
if  she  began  it  at  such  an  early  age ;  but  it  is  n( 
so  in  Sicily,  where  fortune  is  kind  and  provides 
husband  of  soils  for  every  girl  who  wishes  for  oi 
This  particular  "  char "  of  my  memory  gave  h4 
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daughter  one  soldo  (a  halfpenny)  every  day  before 
she  left  home,  to  provide  the  girl  with  a  bonne 
bouche  of  chicken's  liver  or  blood-cake  to  flavour 
her  mess  of  polenta.  The  dainty  morsel  could  be 
bought  without  the  girl  leaving  the  house  or  un- 
locking the  front  door,  for  a  basket  and  a  string 
take  the  place  of  a  tradesman's  lift  in  the  dark 
ways  of  the  poor,  where  street  vendors  sell  every- 
thing from  hat-pins  to  hot  sausages.  But  this 
ambitious  maiden,  to  whom  every  man  was  an 
incipient  romance,  saved  her  daily  soldi  for  her 
trousseau,  and  did  without  the  highly  scented 
bonne  bouche.  At  the  time  of  her  spoza/tzio  I 
saw  her  wedding  outfit,  which  represented  the 
industrious  and  exquisite  handiwork  of  fourteen 
years  and  the  savings  of  these  daily  soldi,  besides 
all  her  fesia  and  birthday  gifts  ever  since  her 
infancy ;  and  I  must  say  it  was  magnificent,  I 
remember,  amongst  other  things,  that  she  had  three 
dozen  pillow-slips  trimmed  with  the  finest  crochet 
and  embroidered  with  the  united  initials  of  her 
future  husband  and  herself  in  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
three  bed-quilts  of  drawn  linen  work  which  would 
have  been  the  envy  of  any  wealthy  American, 
besides  two  knitted  ones.  Each  different  article 
of  underclothing  ran  into  dozens,  and  alt  so  good 
and  perfectly  made  that  her  lifetime  would  not 
see  them  worn  out.  The  Sicihan  poor  never  bath, 
but    they  change    their    underclothing   far    more 
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frequently  than  even  our  better  classes  do.  They 
prefer  washing  their  clothes  to  w^ashing  their 
bodies.  Another  trousseau  I  happened  to  see 
belonged  to  the  daughter  of  a  house  wliich  we  had 
invaded  for  photographic  purposes.  V\''e  were 
endeavouring  unsuccessfully  to  take  a  particularly 
beautiful  Norman  window  in  a  narrow,  dark  street 
in  Palermo,  when  a  woman,  with  that  charming 
courtesy  and  desire  to  oblige  which  is  the  true 
indication  of  the  gentleness  of  a  Sicilian's  heart. 
invited  us  to  come  up  to  her  room  on  the  fnano 
nobile  of  the  house  opposite,  and  take  the  photo- 
graph from  the  correct  level. 

We  accepted  lier  offer,  and  followed  her  upstairs. 
When  she  unlocked  the  door  which  opened  into 
her  portion  of  the  great  old  palace  which  had  fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  the  first  thing  we  saw  was 
bundles  and  bundles  of  white  underclothing  and 
household  linen,  neatly  tied  up  with  coloured  tapes, 
spread  out  upon  large  tables.  Two  comely  ^rls, 
surprised  at  our  entrance,  were  busily  engaged 
lining  a  real-lace  bed-quilt  with  blue  satin.  Wit! 
out  pausing  a  moment,  we  passed  into  an  inner 
room  with  a  window  whicli  looked  on  to  the  street 
—the  point  from  which  we  were  to  take  our  desired 
photograph.  Here  again  piles  and  piles  of  clothes 
caught  our  eyes,  all  done  up  in  the  same  attractive 
manner.  I  at  once  imagined  that  the  padroiw^. 
kindness  in  inviting  us  to  enter  her  house 
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inspired  by  a  personal  motive.  She  wished  us  to 
buy  some  of  these  tempting  clothes.  But  I  was 
doing  her  an  injustice,  for,  while  Mr  Sladen  was 
taking  the  photograph  at  the  window,  the  woman, 
whose  personal  appearance  and  general  surround- 
ings (apart  from  the  clothes  on  the  tables)  led  me 
to  suppose  that  she  belonged  to  the  hard-working, 
humble  class,  invited  me  to  inspect  her  daughter's 
trousseau.  I  did  so,  and  it  was  beautiful.  There 
were  literally  dozens  and  dozens  of  everything,  rang- 
ing from  the  very  plainest  and  strongest  to  the  most 
elaborate  and  dainty.  And  each  garment  and  e\ery 
household  article — even  the  real-lace  counterpane 
and  the  fine  knitted  doylies — had  been  made  by 
the  bride-elect  herself.  Some  of  the  crochet  was 
tenderly  pointed  out  as  her  work  at  six  years  old. 
That  tliey  were  both,  mother  and  daughter,  enor- 
mously proud  of  this  magnificent  dowry  of  clothes 
and  household  linen,  was  very  natural.  It  was  on 
show  for  all  the  neighbours  to  see  and  discuss  for 
weeks  to  eome.  A  Sicilian  girl's  savings  all  go 
towards  her  trousseau :  those  of  her  parents,  however 
poor,  towards  her  dowry,  A  young  man's,  which 
seldom  begin  until  he  is  engaged,  are  all  spent  upon 
jewellery  for  his  fiancee.  It  is  expected  of  him. 
both  by  the  girl  and  by  her  relatives,  that  during 
the   period   of  their  engagement  he   should  keep 

L      up  a  continual  flow  of  gifl.s,  principally  jewellery. 

I     This  being  the  case,  a  short  engagemetit,  fi-om  t)ie 
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man's  point  of  view,  is  always  desirable,  In  the 
class  a  little  removed  from  peasant  life,  the  girb 
are  as  a  rule  morbid  and  hysterical,  and  given 
to  making  mysteries  out  of  the  most  trivial  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  opposite  sex.  They 
are,  in  fact,  very  like  the  English  women  of  the 
early  Victorian  period,  who  blushed  if  a  man  looked 
at  them,  and  yet  never  had  one  out  of  their 
thoughts.  In  this  class  boy  and  girl  suicides  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  for  serious  love-affairs 
begin  at  fourteen.  Children  of  all  classes  are 
always  accompanied  to  school,  for  no  sooner  are] 
they  old  enough  to  cross  the  street  safely  by  them-, 
selves  than  the  greater  danger  of  falling  in  love^ 
begins.  I  actually  know  of  a  case  where  a  boy 
fourteen  poisoned  himself  because  his  inamorata  of 
twelve  years  old  received  the  attentions  of  another 
admirer  who  was  better-looking  than  himself. 
Compulsory  education  has.  of  course,  done  some- 
thing to  break  down  the  Eastern  separation  of  the, 
sexes  in  Sicily,  for  boys  and  girls  do  meet  and  get. 
to  know  each  other,  going  and  coming  from  the 
normal  schools,  as  they  never  did  in  the  past. 
But  these  youthful  friendships  are  fraught  with 
great  danger,  for  a  girl  may  fall  in  love  with  a 
school  friend,  but  she  must  marry  the  man  whom 
her  parents  select  for  her  ;  whereas  in  the  old  days, 
never  having  spoken  to  any  other  man  outside  of. 
her  own  family  circle,  she  gladly  accepted  the  oni 
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who  was  to  make  lier  a  free  woman  ;  for  a  woman's 
freedom  only  begins  in  Sicily  after  her  marriage. 
But  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "  applies 
more  truly  to  love-making  than  to  anything  else. 
I  once  watched  a  very  promising  flirtation  being 
carried  on  between  two  people  who  could  only 
understand  one  word  of  each  others  language— 
that  one  word  was  "yes,"  The  man,  who  was  an 
English  sailor,  had  a  Uttle  pocket  dictionary  with 
conversation  phrases  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the 
girl  had  glorious  eyes  and  a  fan.  It  was  amazing 
how  many  questions  he  found  to  suit  her  case  in 
that  little  red  book,  to  all  of  which  she  smilingly 
answered,  "  Si,  si,  signore ! " 

It  was  of  the  very  simple  peasant  women  I 
meant  to  write  when  I  began  this  chapter,  but 
somehow  their  gentle  grace  has  eluded  my  poor 
pen,  as  the  things  that  charm  us  most  will  evade 
bald  descriptions.  Town  life  and  peasant  life  are 
one  in  Sicily,  for  farm  labourers  seek  the  safety 
of  a  city  or  small  town  at  night,  and  ride  to 
their  work,  many,  many  miles  into  the  country,  on 
fine  mules  and  black  donkeys,  who  are  entitled 
to  their  food  fix>m  the  same  hand  that  pays  their 
master.  A  few  years  ago  you  seldom  saw  lonely 
cottages  in  the  coimtry ;  on  a  long  journey,  you 
passed  little  cities  perched  on  high  bills,  and  here 
and  there  a  closely  populated  village,  and  then 
utter  desolation   for  many  miles,   if  it  was  after 
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working  hours,  when  the  toilers  had  left  the  fields 
and  turned  to  their  high  homes.  To-day  you  can 
see  in  the  country  round  Syracuse  Jind  Taomiina 
numbers  of  httle  farmhouses  lying  a  mile  or  two 
apart.  These  little  farms  are  proudly  self-support- 
ing ;  the  beautiful  patch  of  waving  blue  Hax 
supplies  the  able  housewife  with  sheets  as  warm 
and  soft  as  blankets,  and  keeps  her  distaff  busy 
for  many  months  in  each  year.  Her  vines  and 
olive  trees  supply  the  home  with  wine  and  sweet 
oil ;  her  fowls  and  kids,  with  the  meat  for  the 
J'estd  board.  In  her  cunningly  demised  garden, 
which  knows  no  barren  season,  there  is  the  tall 
maize,  which  will  one  day  be  cut  down  and 
into  the  oven  for  making  bread,  patches  of  broad 
beans  and  fennel— both  solid  articles  of  diet  to 
the  ungi'cedy  Sicilian  workman, — and  countless 
lighter  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  onions,  aitd 
radishes,  and  "  lick "  artichokes,  which  he 
with  rough  bread  for  a  mid-day  meal.  In 
country,  a  SiciHan  woman  spins  her  own  yi 
weaves  her  own  linen,  bakes  her  own  bread,  mi 
her  own  wine,  feeds  her  beasts,  and  digs 
garden ;  and  yet  always  has  time  to  talk  wi' 
her  neighbours  at  the  fountain. 

1  was  writing  on  a  hillside  outside  Taormina  oi 
morning,  when  I  saw  a  man  stumbling  down  a 
path  under  a  huge  burden  of  something  black,  whi 
was  slung  on  a  pole  across  his  two  shoulders, 
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he  drew  nearer  I  saw  that  the  black  burden  was 
a  mass  of  slaughtered  kids  which  had  been  taken 
from  their  mothers  on  the  high  mountain-side 
above  me,  where  Pan  was  piping  my  favourite 
air.  A  yellow-kerchiefed  woman,  standing  by 
her  cottage  door  not  far  off,  saw  the  man  and 
hurriedly  went  to  meet  him.  After  a  few  moments* 
discussion  she  selected  a  baby  kid,  and  returned 
with  it  to  her  cottage.  I  watched  her  go  inside 
for  a  moment,  and  come  out  again  with  a  knife 
in  her  hand.  She  felt  it  to  see  if  it  was  sharp, 
and  apparently  it  was,  for  without  loss  of  time, 
and  with  the  exactness  of  a  surgeon,  she  cut  off 
the  four  nimble  feet  of  the  murdered  innocent, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  think  she  had  skinned 
it,  head  and  all,  just  as  easily  as  a  woman  pulls 
her  hand  and  arm  out  of  a  soft  suede  glove.  Her 
next  decided  action  was  to  unlock  a  cellar  door 
in  the  cottage  and  hang  up  the  kid  on  a  peg  in 
the  wall ;  the  black  skin  she  spread  out  on  a  sunny 
slope  to  dry.  In  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  she  had  spied  the  man  coming  down 
the  hill,  she  was  back  again  to  her  spinning  in 
front  of  her  doorstep,  and  the  poor  little  black 
kid,  which  not  an  hour  ago  had  been  playing  the 
giddy  goat  among  the  asphodels  and  golden  oxalys, 
was  now  hanging,  like  a  murdered  baby,  in  a  cold, 
dark  cellar. 
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In  Sicily  the  age  of  travel  is  not  beautiful 
With  tlie  iViiiericans  it  averages  fi'oiu  forty  to 
seventy,  with  a  few  prehiiitorics  who  look 
though  they  had  escaped  from  the  mummy  case 
in  a  museum.  Witli  the  Ciermans — well,  whoever 
guessed  the  age  of  a  German  woman  correctly? 
From  the  moment  she  screws  up  her  hair  at  the 
most  unbecoming  angle  of  her  unbecoming  head, 
she  might  be  any  age  that  did  not  matter. 
Extreme  old  age  is  picturesque  and  interesting, 
and  youth,  even  with  tlie  Teuton,  has  its  exuber- 
ance, which  pleases  when  it  does  not  amioy. 

But  in  all  nations  middle  age  is  middle  class 
it  is  like  the  middle  way  in  most  things — sound, 
perhaps,  but  not  exciting. 

Middle  age  in  America  is  as  yellow  and  shri- 
velled as  old  age  in  England ;  and  it  comes 
Sicily  intent  on  mind  -  cultivation.  In  Rome, 
the  Gmiid  Hotel  is  full  of  wealthy  Americans 
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who  all  pretend  they  live  in  New  York ;  and  the 
Igiea  Hotel  in  Palermo  wants  to  be.  This  is  the 
class  of  American  who  comes  to  Europe  on  the 
social  dimb ! 

In  Rome,  the  Quirinal  (not  the  hill  or  the 
hotel)  is  the  highest  point  of  their  ascent,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said  that  many  of  them  succeed 
in  getting  there. 

I  overlieard  the  following  conversation  in  the 
Igiea  Hotel  at  Palermo.  An  imperious-looking 
blonde,  made  by  Duse,  was  sitting  beside  her 
humble  little  husband,  made  in  Wall  Street,  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  hotel  lounge.  Two  other  Americans, 
"  homely- looking,"  as  the  imperious  beauty  would 
have  described  them,  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and,  as 
they  passed  tlirough  the  lounge,  they  bowed,  and 
seemed  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  the 
pretty  young  wife  and  her  husband.  But  the 
stiff-necked  beauty  did  not  respond.  Her  tired 
little  husband,  however,  bowed  most  cordially,  and 
jumped  up  off  his  seat  to  show  that  submissive 
deference  to  woman  on  which  America  prides 
herself.  When  he  sat  down  again,  I  heard  him 
say :  "  Sadie,  didn't  you  see  them  ?  That  was 
Mr  and  Mrs  G.  Washington  Macey— their  home 
is  just  opposite  ours  in  Kansas  City.  It  seems 
strange  striking  them  here.  I  didn't  know  they 
were  in  this  section  of  the  world,  anyhow." 

"  1   guess   I   saw  them  just  as  clearly  as  you 
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did,  but  I'd  have  you  remember,  Abe,  that 
I'm  paying  thirty  francs  a  day  for  living  here,  I'm 
on  tlie  social  climb ;  and  if  I  have  had  to  live 
in  Missouri  since  I  married  you,  I  was  raised  in 
New  York." 

Americans  on  the  social  climb  are  more  amusing 
than  Americans  on  the  intellectual  climb :  they 
belong  to  a  different  class  and  species. 

I  met  one  wizened  little  American  husband 
at  Palermo  whom  I  always  pitied — I  wanted  to 
take  him  out  and  loose  him  and  let  him  become 
a  man  again.  His  wife  was  on  the  intellectual 
chmb,  whicli  she  only  commenced  after  all  her 
children  were  married  and  her  husband  had  retired 
from  busines-s.  That  little  man  made  no  preten- 
sions. Italy  was  to  him  a  vast  picture  gallery,  as 
boring  as  tlie  Royal  Academy ;  but  he  followed 
his  white-haired,  parchment-tinted  wife  about  from 
Campo  Santo  to  picture  gallery,  and  from  picture 
gallery  to  museum,  with  a  dog-like  fidelity  to  his 
purpose.  He  was  just  fulfilling  the  functions  of  an 
American  husband  in  that  state  of  hfe  into  which  it 
had  pleased  her  to  call  him.  He  never  suggested 
taking  a  day  oft'  or  engaging  a  guide  to  carry  her 
Baedeker  bound  in  black  cashmere,  and  her  white 
knitted  shawl  for  galleries :  he  was  merely  waiting 
until  it  was  over.  In  the  next  life  he  deserves 
to  be  a  iMahomedan  and  console  himself  with 
submissive  odalisques  and  a  Bluebeard's  chamber. 
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The  past  of  that  little  man  puzzled  me  greatly. 
His  wife  had,  by  the  gift  of  God,  that  indefinite 
refinement  which  you  can  meet  in  any  class  in 
America,  an  alpaca-like  gentility,  with  delicate 
hands  and  absurdly  narrow  feet. 

We  were  one  day  discussing  a  famous  Campo 
Santo,  another  American  who  was  sitting  next  me 
at  lunch  having  asked  my  advice  as  to  whether 
he  should  devote  one  of  the  ten  days  he  had  to 
bestow  on  Italy  in  "doing"  it.  As  this  was  the 
first  remark  I  had  heard  him  make,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  he  considered  worth  seeing. 

I  advised  him  not  to,  but  the  little  husband  said : 
"  Pardon  me,  ma'am,  but  I  disagree  with  you.  I 
think  that  Cam-po-San-to  is  more  worth  seeing 
than  all  these  shabby  old  palaces  put  together; 
we  have  far  finer  houses  in  Fifth  Avenue,  but 
we  don't  call  them  palaces.  But  we  haven't  got 
anything  like  these  exquisite  tombstones  ;  and  I'm 
speaking  now  of  what  I  know,  for  I'm  in  the 
cemetery  line  myself." 

The  young  man  gave  the  tenth  part  of  his  time 
in  Italy  to  that  "Cam-po-San-to,"  and  I  noticed 
that  he  did  not  ask  my  advice  again. 

A  certain  class  of  tourists  love  those  modem 
Italian  cemeteries,  where  tombstones  in  white 
marble  represent  husbands  in  frock-coats  and 
bowlers  peeping  at  their  dying  wives  from  behind 
a  real-lace  bed-curtain — just  as  they  love  inlaid 
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marble  tables  and  furniture  with  the  skeleton 
leaves  of  prickly  pears  engrained  into  the  ^vood, 
and  white  statuettes  of  girls,  with  their  faces  half 
veiled  in  marble  scarves,  pirouetting  on  pedestals. 

I  had  quite  determined  that  the  obedient  little 
man  who  always  seemed  to  be  shrinking  away 
from  his  excessively  black  clothes  had  been  the 
"  pi-o-prietor  "  of  a  tombstone  yard ;  but  when  we 
were  discussing  the  good  qualities  of  the  Italians, 
he  displayed  a  surprising  knowledge  of  their 
cliaracteristics. 

Tailoring  happened  to  be  the  topic  of  discussion. 
Some  one  was  questioning  if  they  were  as  good  at 
the  business  as  Germans. 

"  In  my  mind,  they  are  vastly  superior,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  speak  from  persona]  experience,  for  I  was 
in  the  tailoring  line  myself." 

I  was  rather  taken  aback,  till  I  reflected  that 
probably  in  America  they  combined  the  making 
of  the  mourners'  funeral  clothes  with  the  tailoring 
in  marble  for  the  ceujeteries.  The  very  next  day 
Italian  honesty  was  the  subject  of  dispute. 

The  little  man  at  once  spoke  up. 

"  I  have  had  plenty  of  money  transactions  with 
Eye-talians,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  never  suflfered 
any  from  trusting  them  more  than  from  trusting 
anyone  else ;  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  authority,  for  I  was  in  the  money-lending 
line  in  Noo  York." 
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Now,  as  a  rule  American  men  do  not  travel, 
unless  they  are  bachelors  ar  architects :  they  prefer 
being  "  off  duty  "  in  their  own  luxurious  homes  in 
America ;  and  this  you  can  tell  by  the  regularity 
with  which  their  wives  post  and  receive  their 
"  mail  letters."  which  must  have  taken  all  night  to 
write,  for  they  do  not  waste  valuable  daylight  on 
writing  letters.  Husband  and  wife  continue  to 
exist  apart  for  a  couple  of  years  at  a  time,  and 
often  a  daughter  who  is  going  through  a  mental 
cultivation  phase  will  live  for  years  in  Germany 
and  Paris,  while  her  parents  are  pining  for  her 
in  America.  But  the  American  woman  owes 
so  much  to  herself  that  she  has  little  left  over 
for  her  parents. 

Germans  conduct  their  correspondence  on  post- 
cards at  tables  in  cafes,  where  they  get  the  use 
of  the  pen  and  blotting-paper  and  ink  thrown 
in,  with  a  comfortable  hour's  rest,  at  the  cost  of 
twenty  centimes  for  a  cup  of  black  coffee  and  a 
soldo  for  the  gaiyon.  Post-cards  are,  I  think,  tlie 
only  things  Germans  often  buy,  and  these  they 
send  away,  for  they  would  not  increase  the  weight 
of  their  Ilandtasc/ie  for  any  curios  in  the  world. 
Ancient  coins  they  sometimes  buy,  for  these  they 
can  carry  in  their  waistcoat  pockets. 

Amongst  pension-Americans  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
I  have  long  felt  that  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
&ee-masom'y  conducted   by  secret  signs,  like  the 
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triarks  which  beggars  and  thieves  use  to  warn 
their  pals  wliich  house  to  avoid  because  of  the  d(^ 
and  which  to  patronise  because  of  the  sei-^'ont ;  and 
I  never  met  the  most  untravelled  American  who 
did  not  know  the  ropes,  and  who  could  not  give 
you  points  upon  pensions  and  hotels. 

Travel  is  a  serious  business  with  tliem,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  pleasure. 

If  the  sights  of  Syracuse — the  "  theatre  group," 
a,s  it  is  called— can  be  done  in  two  days,  it  is  done 
in  two  days,  very  inteUigently  and  expeditiously, 
and  early  on  the  third  day  they  move  on  to 
Taormina.  in  their  neat  black  travelling  suits  ajid 
far-floating  veils.  Their  tips,  which  are  never  the 
tenth  part  of  two  sous  more  than  is  just  in  their 
eyes,  are  given  with  a  business-like  want  of 
graciousness  which  makes  you  feel  a  fool  for 
having  spoilt  your  last  morning  by  wondering  how 
you  were  going  to  present  pretty  Annunziata  witli 
far  more  than  she  expected  or  you  could  afford. 
With  the  English  there  is  a  good  deal  of  false 
pride  in  the  matter  of  tips.  An  American,  after 
staying  a  fortnight  in  a  pension  where  the  servants 
were  obviously  hard-worked  and  not  too  liberally 
paid,  presented  her  smiling  chambermaid  with 
thirty  centimes — threepence.  When  Angela  told 
me,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Perhaps  she  is  a  very  sensible 
American,  who  has  the  courage  to  give  the  tip  she 
can  attbrd.     She  has  probably  just  a  certain  sum 
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of  money  on  which  to  do  her  tour."  But  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  her  after  Angela  had  received  this 
donation,  and  she  asked  me  to  give  her  the  address 
of  a  good  tailor  in  London.  Remembering  the 
tip,  I  told  her  of  one  where  you  can  get  a  plain 
tailor-made  suit  for  three  and  a  half  or  four  guineas. 
"  Oh  my  1 "  she  said,  "  I  wouldn't  mind  paying  ten 
or  twelve — why,  the  suit  I  have  on  cost  150  dollars 
in  New  York." 

Perhaps  there  is  also  a  tip  C3rpher  written  up  in 
the  rooms  which  all  Americans  can  read,  for  they 
give  their  tips  with  a  confidence  and  certainty 
which  as  a  rule  only  come  aft;er  long  and  painftil 
experience.  On  the  subject  of  fires  they  are 
eloquent,  and  leave  the  landlord  inwardly  wonder- 
ing if  the  flames  of  hell  itself  would  satisfy  them. 
They  openly  despise  the  pathetic  little  scaldino 
which  he  offers  to  each  one  to  warm  her  bloodless 
hands. 

Aft;er  the  sun  has  gone  down,  out  come  the  shawls 
of  the  Americans—  little  white  hand-knitted  shawls, 
long  black  cashmere  shawls,  dark  green  plaid  shawls. 
Why  they  don't  wear  them  right  over  their  heads 
and  have  done  with  it,  like  the  sensible  SiciUan, 
who  makes  her  shawl  serve  as  cloak  and  hat  and 
umbrella  in  one,  I  never  could  understand,  for  it 
is  their  intelligent,  thin  heads  which  always  look 
so  pathetically  cold.  But  you  never  hear  Americans 
making  fools  of  themselves  to  the  hotel  porters 
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like  a  certain  dass  of  Englishwoman  who  thinks 
it  shows  her  social  importance  at  home  to  talk 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  when  she  is  abroad.  It 
does  sometimes  impress  the  head  waiter,  but  then 
he  expects  his  tip  to  correspond.  Americans 
invariably  speak  loud,  but  then  they  were  bom 
that  way,  whereas  the  class  of  Englishwoman,  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  adopts  it  and  uses  it» 
as  she  works  her  lorgnettes,  to  impress  the  easily 
impressed. 

If  you  follow  in  the  wake  of  Americans,  you  will 
always  find  that  your  francs  go  further,  and  that 
you  get  much  more  comfort  for  your  money,  for 
the  American  will  not  stand  being  humbugged. 
The  EngUshwoman  does,  and  grumbles  freely  about 
it  in  the  privacy  of  her  bedroom  afterwards.  But 
the  American,  who  has  been  brought  into  life  on 
business  principles,  goes  straight  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  insists  on  getting  what  slie  wants.  She 
knows  just  how  much  she  ought  to  get  for  her 
eight  francs  per  day,  and  she  gets  it  But  the 
most  amazingly  enviable  thing  about  her  is 
the  way  she  can  coach  herself  up  in  what  she 
has  to  see,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  she 
sees  it. 

One  young  American  man,  who  looked  like  a 
cross  between  a  hotel  clerk  and  a  socialist,  told 
me  that  he  had  only  been  a  week  in  Florence, 
but    that    "if   you    fine-tooth-combed    the    city 
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right  through,  you  couldn't  find  one  old  thing 
he  hadn't  seen." 

In  the  matter  of  food,  they  are,  I  think,  much 
less  exacting  than  either  the  eager  German  or  the 
prejudiced  English ;  but  they  have  their  fads  about 

»  lemon  squash,  hot  wine,  iced  water,  and  drip  coffee. 
As  a  rule.  Northern  races  eat  too  much — and  they 
know  it ;  whereas  the  Sicilian,  seldom  having 
enough  to  pay  for  his  dinner  without  feeling  the 
pinch  of  it,  generally  pretends  that  he  has  eaten 
more  than  he  has.  In  Palermo,  for  instance,  there 
are  plenty  of  young  men.  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  they  were  as  well  fed  as  they  are 
flashily  dressed,  who  go  into  a  restaurant  while 
some  friend  is  lunching,  or  where  they  know  the 
head  waiter,  pick  up  a  tooth-pick  off  the  table,  and 
stroll  out  again,  to  stand  on  the  doorstep  osten- 
tatiously picking  their  teeth.  Their  intimates  know 
that  tooth-pick  and  just  how  much  it  cost  them,  but 
it  serves  to  deceive  the  majority. 

There  is  one  thing  greatly  in  favour  of  Ameri- 
cans :  they  are  never  ashamed  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  what  they  do  not  understand.  In  front  of  the 
\'enus  Anadyomene,  an  American  girl  refused  to 
be  comforted  because  the  statue  had  only  one  arm 
and  no  pretensions  to  a  head. 

"But  I  can't  just  see  how  they  knew  she  was 
L  a  Venus  I "  she  said.  "  It  seems  dreadful,  after 
K  coming  all  this  way,  to  find  that  the  Venus  I 
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have  heard  so  much  about  should  have  no  head 
and  have  been  knocked  about  like  that." 

The  same  girl  asked  the  guide  who  was  showing 
her  round  the  V^atioan  "  if  the  new  Pope  was  a 
married  man." 

Personally  conducting  Americans  round  Sicily 
often  has  its  humours.  A  friend  of  mine  undertook 
to  show  an  American  widow  the  sights  of  Palermo. 
The  Royal  Palace  was,  of  course,  their  Hrst  point  of 
vantage,  and  in  the  Royal  Palace  there  is,  as  every- 
one knows,  the  world-famous  Royal  Chapel,  that 
gem  of  Byzantine  Gothic,  It  is  almost  foUy  to 
waste  words  in  trying  to  describe  it,  for  words  are 
like  water  when  yOLi  think  of  their  poor  power  in 
suggesting  that  mingling  of  colour  which  has  evolved 
its  sacred  beauty  out  of  time,  and  that  grace  which 
seems  the  handiwork,  not  of  man,  but  of  the  great 
Christ  who  rises  high  above  the  altar.  This  tittle 
mosaiced  sanctuary  of  King  Roger  brings  you 
strangely  near  to  the  heart  of  mediaeval  Sicily. 

They  had  done  the  palace  itself,  including  the 
Norman  room,  in  a  record  .space  of  time,  not  pausing 
once  to  examine  or  identify  any  object  or  point  of 
view  from  the  windows,  which  look  right  over  the 
city,  and  show  you  how  unTnistakabiy  the  influence 
of  the  Mahomedan  invasion  has  left  its  traces  in 
Sicily.  The  Norman  room,  with  its  mosaic  peacocks 
and  ancient  columns,  might  have  tempted  her  to 
linger  and  draw  a  less  panting  breath,  hut  it  did 
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not.  When  they  had  marched  all  through  the 
other  rooms,  which  certainly  do  not  deserve  much 
attention,  and  descended  the  splendid  red-marble 
staircase,  my  firiend  said :  "  Now  we  will  see  the 
wonderful  chapel.  I  have  kept  the  best  thing  for 
the  last." 

"  What  chapel  ? "  she  asked.  "  Is  it  the  one  the 
king  would  use  if  he  ever  stayed  in  this  palace  ? " 
She  put  her  head  inside  the  door.  "  Oh  my,  how 
dark  it  is !  But  why  1  if  that  isn't  a  portrait  of  the 
king  and  queen  1 "  She  stood  for  a  moment  before 
the  one  disfiguring  object  in  that  exquisite  building, 
which  on  your  knees  you  ought  to  thank  God  you 
have  lived  to  see,  with  her  back  turned  to  the 
rest  of  the  church,  and  then  passed  out  of  the  door 
into  the  sunlight,  with  a  passing  criticism  on  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elena. 

"She's  very  swarthy-looking,  isn't  she;  but  I 
guess  she's  a  pretty  good  woman.  But  say,  we 
must  hurry  on,  or  we  won't  have  time  to  do  all 
Palermo." 

As  she  went  down  the  wide  flight  of  steps,  she 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  dismissed  the  Royal  Chapel 
and  Palace  from  her  mind  as  "  done." 

They  went  into  the  Eremiti,  the  mosque-like 
church  with  the  five  red  domes,  the  cloisters  of 
which  no  artist  dares  leave  Sicily  without  having 
painted.  They  are  so  beautiful  and  famous  that 
they  get  on  your  nerves  and  bother  you. 
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But   the    American    had    no  time    for    cloisters. 
*'  I'll  just  imagine  the  cloisters,"  she  said. 
seen  so  many  in  Rome  and  Florence,  and  to  me 
they  are  pretty  similar ;  only  the  capita]  of 
colunm  is  always  different." 

"  But  they  are  so  very  famous,  and  the  chui 
is  the  only  mosque  left  m  Palermo;  it  would 
pity  to  miss  them,"  the  guide  pleaded. 

The  American  looked  at  her  watch.  "  Seems 
to  me  as  if  I  didn't  care."  she  said.  "  I've  got  to 
do  Palermo  in  one  day.  and  that's  all  the  time  I  can 
spare  on  these  two  little  churches.  They're  only 
bits  of  things  anyhow." 

"  Why  did   you    come  to  Sicily  ? "    my   frii 
ventured  to  ask.     "Does  it  interest  you 

"  Well,    I    don't   rightly    know.      The    hotel 
Naples  didn't  have  a  single  fireplace,  and   I    v 
about    frozen,    so    I    thought    I'd    come    right 
here ;  but  I   mean  to  spend  a  whole  fortnight 
Taormina." 

But    the    hotels    which    foreigners   frequent 
Sicily  would  present  a  sorry  sight  if  it  were  m 
for  the   Americans.      You  can    spot    them   at 
glance— neat,  alert,  eager,  and  amazingly  interesi 
ing  companions. 

In  comparison  to  the  average  English  female 
who  spends  the  winter  of  her  discontent  in  cheap 
pensions  in  the  cheap  South,  for  no  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  year  has  to  be  got  throuj 
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somehow,  aiid  that  no  man  careth,  these  un- 
superfluous  daughters  of  Brother  Jonathan  are 
a  welcome  relief. 

There  are  so  many  Englishwomen  whom  you 
hope  you  are  not  like  in  a  pension.  There  is  the 
thin,  long-nosed  kind,  with  a  complexion  quite 
purple  in  tone,  and  broken  in  the  distribution 
of  its  veins,  but  with  persistent  front  teeth.  She 
lives  out  of  England  six  months  in  every  year, 
but  at  table  dhdte  denounces  everything  that  is 
not  British,  and  bores  her  next-door  neighbour 
with  references  to  her  important  ecclesiastical 
relations.  You  find  so  many  nieces  or  cousins  of 
deans  abroad. 

Then  there  is  the  little  man  who  quotes  every- 
thing you  don't  know,  and  always  alludes  to  famous 
books  that  you  ought  to  have  read  and  haven't ; 
and  the  flat,  floppy  English  girl  who  thinks  the 
picturesque  style  of  dressing  suits  her.  She  affects 
indefinite  colours  and  has  an  indefinite  figure,  and 
a  totally  indefinite  complexion.  She  is  the  sort  of 
girl  who  comforts  herself  with  the  fact  that  a  curate 
was  once  in  love  with  her,  when  she  gets  tired  of 
doing  Greek  ruins.  She  covers  the  whole  of  her 
head  with  a  straw  hat  of  a  certain  shape  and  cotton 
roses — a  hat  that  has  always  a  white  bow  slapped  on 
at  the  back  somewhere.  Her  inevitable  blouse  and 
limp  skirt  invariably  show  a  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  she  considers  the  waist-line.     Amongst 
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i  middle-class  English  abroad,  you  seldom  see  a 
pri  who  causes  you  the  least  thrill  of  envy  for  your 
youth  which  has  slipped  behind :  they  are  generally 
so  desperately  uninteresting. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Americans :  almost  every 
American  woman  has  some  point  about  her  which 
any  EngUshwoman  mig-ht  envy.  The  fact  that 
she  was  born  in  America,  as  every  woman  would  be 
if  she  had  to  be  bom  again,  is  the  first  and  greatest 
Then  there  are  her  delicate  hands  and  feet,  which 
she  invariably  possesses,  even  if  she  never  had  a 
grandfather.  Personally,  I  would  willingly  ex- 
change even  my  great-grandfather  for  Miss  Sadie's 
pretty  feet  and  well-bred  look.  There  is  her 
perfect  taste  in  dress,  and  her  self-confidence,  which 
is  never  the  self-conceit  of  personal  vanity,  but 
merely  the  result  of  knowing  that  she  is  not 
superfluous,  and  that  her  existence  is  a  matter 
of  advantage  to  the  menkind  of  her  country.  If 
she  is  unmarried  and  forty,  her  spinsterhood  never 
cries  out  to  you,  nor  is  it  a  subject  of  pity. 

I  know  I  am  not  like  the  man — he  may  be  of 
almost  any  nationality  except  British,  for  from  this 
one  sin  the  Englishman  is  exempt— who  makes 
a  door-scraper  of  his  throat  and  spoils  everyone 
else's  dinner,  but  I  may  grow  to  look  like  the 
Englishwoman  whose  most  striking  features  are 
her  front  teeth  and  her  air  of  disapproval. 

The    American    girl    who    is    travelling    alone 
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never  adopts  that  self-conscious  look  which  the 
English  girl  wears  in  the  same  position.  There- 
fore she  far  less  often  needs  to  put  on  the 
"meat-hatchet"  expression  which  an  American 
friend  of  mine  says  she  adopts  when  a  thing 
in  uniform,  with  a  fierce  moustache  and  a 
dramatic  pose,  "makes  goo-goo  eyes"  at  her 
in  a  tram-car. 
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